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INTRODUCTTOK 


IvANiioR (published 18f20) was one of the later Waverley ” 
novels. The author, Sir Walter Scott, born in Edinburgh, in 
1Y71, and educated for the profession of a Barrister, had gradu- 
ally come to devote the greater part of his life to literature, his 
first gi’eat success in prose being a novel entitled Waverlby, 
or sixtjf yeKrn dnco. {i.o. 60 years from 1806, when the first 
few chapters of the book were actually written). The events of 
the story were .supposed to take place during the rebellion of 
1745, and of the thirty volumes in all which followed Waverley, 
twenty-one are based '.ipon history. It is often said that Scott 
“(.•rented the Historica,! Novel.” Perhaps the best way of 
understanding what is meant by this is (I.) to consider some 
of tlie causes that led to this particular kind of writing, and 
(TI.) to e.xamino Iranhoe itself, and to see of what elements it is 
coni]K)sed. 

(I.) There are fashions in literature, as in dress, architecture, 
food, etc. People weary of reading or hearing one kind of tale, 
or one kind of po(un. And the writers themselves weary of 
imitating each other, and cast about in their minds for some 
new’ thing to tell about. The earlier English novelists, such a.s 
Fielding and Pichardson, wrote stories of persons living in 
their own time, and made them as near as they could to “I’l'al 
life.” A little lat(‘i', thei’c ea,me to be a taste for .stories of a 
more exciting {/lonxnftir) kind, containing nnmitural, unusual, 
or even imjxissible incidents. At the .same time there arose a 
number of histoi-ians, such as llunic (Iliaforj/ of 1764- 

62), Iv.obci't.sou {IfistoT!/ of 17.69, etc., etc.), Clibbon 

(ttifi Fuff of tin' Ifomav Kmpiro^ 1776-88), Turner 
{History of the Aixjfn-Fit.rons, 1799-180.5), who, by their excellent 
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style and method, excited a wide interest and increased the 
general knowledge of history Othei circumstances led to 
attention being called, not only to historical events, Rn<*h as 
battles and parliaments and the lives of kings, but to all that 
was actually left of the past life of nations, their clothing, their 
armour, dwellings, and furnituie, in short, to everything that 
is included in the word Arohaeolog//^ or what w^as formerly 
called Antiquities 

In like manner, great interest was felt in the old English and 
Scottish Ballads, which relate the legendary history of such 
heroes as Robin Hood, ’Wallace, and Richard Ooeur-de-Lion. 
Scott himself was a great collector of Ballads, as w’ell as of other 
Antiquities, and among his earliest writings were the prefaces 
and notes that he contributed to the Miiistrelsif of the Scottish 
Border (1802), two volumes of poems of the kind foi-merly sung 
by wandering bards or minstrels His own parents and grand- 
parents had lived through exciting {Romantic) times in actual 
history, such as the rebellions of the ’15 and the ’45, m which 
the Pretender, James, the son of James II , and “ Police 
Charlie ” had endeavoured successively to make good thmr 
claims to the English crown His mother was full of anecdote 
and legend concerning these events, as well as of the wild fight- 
ings and adventures of the earlier days among Border and 
Highland Scots He read widely in other languages besides 
his own, especially m German and Italian, both of authentic 
history and of romantic tales Thus his thoughts lived almost 
as much in the past as in the present, and, in walking the 
streets of Edinburgh, he wmuld see with the eves of his mind 
the great personages of history. Queen H.uy, Dundee, or 
Montrose, as the case might be, when some lehc of antupiitj, 
a bit of old stone carving, or an ancient nairow' lane, met his 
vision He wrote stones in veise, such as The Lai/ of the Last 
Minstrel (1805), The Lady of the Lahe, and 3farmion, in which 
real and imaginary chaiacteis aie mixed, and thus obtained 
high reputation as a poet WaveiJeii (1814) w.is puhlishi'd 
anonymously, and its success wms so immediate and peimaiient 
that the author hencefoith spent the gieatei pai t of his hfe in 
writing novels of a similar kind 
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The best known of these are Old Mo7t(thU/ (1816), Roh Roi/^ 
and the of Midlothutn (1818), all dealing with Bome 

period of Se(»ttiwh History, Ke7iihvo7th (1821), m which one of 
the primnpal parts is played by Queen Elizabeth , The Fo^^Uines 
(if XiffH (1822), laid in the reign of James I, and Qnentm 
Jhnonad a story of a S(*ottish Archer m the service of 

Ijouis Xi of France lermhoe itself is notable as being the 
first of the Waverlcys^^ whicdi concerns English History rather 
than Scottish. 

(LI ) liuuihoe IS not based on any senes of historical eccrUs^ m 
the same way as The Talisoaw^ e rf ^ is based on the third 
( ^riisade It <*orresponds rather to the chapters in old-fashioned 
history books, which were headed, Condition of the Peoplef or 

Mttiuin^s and Customs The author himself called it a ‘‘Tale 
of C^hi\ ali;\ <ind the contrast iictirecn Xornutn and fSaron^ 
which IS the piincijial subject, histoiually cousidcued, ot the 
st«oiy, refeis to a state of things which existed for an indefinito 
peiKul rather than to the events of a jiarticular year The date 
IS, howevms fixed by the one definite fat‘t of Richard’s return to 
England after hiH iinpriBonnient, which oceuired in 1194 But 
the ciicunistan(*es of that ictunu as described by Scott, are far 
i*tunote from what ac*tnally took place The facts of histoiy, so 
f«ir as they are refcu'red to in I van hoc, are as follows 

Fn 1 15)2 Philip of Fram^e nn-eived and sent to John informa- 
tion of Ru^h.ird’s tapture by the Archduke of Austria, on his 
return fiom the ( usade Piimv John, in Richard’s ahsence, 
had overtlooirn the cfuthonti/ of the (/eneralli/ detested lieejent, 
William of Longthanip, Bishop of Ely, and had seized on the 
loVtil (MstU‘s of d’i(*khill and Nottingliam He hastened to 
EiaiH‘c, <ui lieai mg of his hi other’s impnsonment, and made 
scsict aguHuiumts w itli Philip for mutual aid against tlnur 
(omuion <‘muu;s, RuJiaid Tlum, retuinmg to Engkuid, he 
sprtMd fibroail tlu' nt'ws that Ruhaid was de.ul, and when the 
justi<u«iis (oth< <‘rs who niaini-ained ord<M* next to tlu^ R<‘g<mt) 
i(‘fus(‘d 1 (> a( know I<‘(hj;e linn as kmc, he took up iinus Idunii 
w cn‘ sku niishes ,ind loss arul cam of < asf ](‘s lH‘fvv<M‘n flu* two 
]>arti(*s, Eleanoi, tht‘ <)iu‘en iMotlnu, taking th(‘ side ojiposcd to 
John, and woiknig to collect Riclniid's iansv>nv, u/nc/i tints sub^ 
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scribed for loith 7 emarlahle hij the hulk of his subjects. 

In July 1193 tlie h%llet 7ne7itioned on page 58 \a\ir sent by Philip 
It meant that the terms of Pichaid’s lolease had been finally 
agreed upon John thereupon I’etuined to France and con- 
tinued his intrigues with Philip E,ichai*d was set at libeilv in 
February, 1194, and landed in England in Maich He altei- 
wards crossed to Normandy, and finally met there his lebellious 
brotliei, and pmdoned hiniy vsaying that he had been but an 
ill-advised child ” John w«is at tins time 26 yeai‘s old 

So much for the sequence of facts ’ The Society of the period 
IS described as being {a) in a state of civil disorder , {h) under 
the influence of the ideas and customs of chivalry , and (<•) 
dependent on the wealth, but given hO the persecution, of 
the Jews 

(a) Civil wart<i}e{ie disputes involving fighting and blood- 
shed between small sections of the community) was, of course, 
chaiacteiistic of all Euiopean countiies at th^ d<ite In Eng- 
land it was aggravated by the comparatively i*eeent Norman 
Conquest and the consequent changes of property that took 
place. The Saxons, even if not dispossessed of their lands 
(Cedric and Athelstane, eg^ are represented as unassailed in 
that lespect) w’ere discontented as being the party of nunoiity 
and defeat, and suffered undei the contempt of the more 
refined Normans for their infeiioiity of manmn* and cultuie 
The difficulties of communication, and the wild uncultn att*d 
state of a great part of the counti y made the c\ist(Mu*e of 
hmld^tU 01 organised robbers possible The seviue forest Luvs 
introduced under tlie first tAvo Williams, moieo\ei, led to the 
commission of offences by daring spoils, A\hich resulted lu 
outlawig The outlaivs (persons Avho weie outside the pro- 
tection of the law, and A\hom any man might assault oi attiU^k 
without fear of legal punishment), protected themselves by 
foiming into bands, under captims such as Locksley, living 
on the game of the foiest and the c*i])tuTe and putting to 
ransom of 1 ich tiavelleis JManois, 01 baronies, sucli as tliat 
of Ivanhoe^ Avere granted to faA^oui ites l>y the soA'-eivigii, lire- 
spectiA^e of previous claims, and thus dissensions ai'ose, and 
skirmishes and sieges like that of l^onjuthtone took place 
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TJmlor a strong monarch, such as Heniy II (1100-1154), this 
state of disorder was lemedied, but the lexgn of a weak or 
absentee sovereign reduced the country again to itvS old law- 
lessness, and from tune to time, with intervals of nuprove- 
nient, much the same state of affairs existed until the end of 
the ITitli century 

(/>) The institution of Ghivahy^ or Imghthood^ with its cus- 
toms, belongs also to a lengthened peiiod (roughly from the 
11th to the 14th century) Eveiy brave soldier might hecoine 
a hught as a rcwaid for some feat of arms, but young men of 
good family were knighted in any case when they ai rived at a 
suitable age, and h<id passed thiough previous training pages 
or attendants upon the ladies of a household, and sqimes 
or personal attendants upon lnightt> The distinctive 
parts of a knight’s dress weie the belt to which the sword was 
hung, and the for they always fought on horseback. 

Tln^V also ficsiucntly wore a elutm lound the neck, as a dis- 
tniginshing mai k of the ordo of knights to which they belonged 
HiMicc to \yi\iv e/niin (tad spws is to be a knight -All knights 
wcie consideied gentlernoh and equals of one another If 
one otfended another the ollended person tin ew down Ins 
gtiunilet^ <vr mailed gloee^ as a ehallenge^ or oiler to figlit The 
other then })Kked up the gauntlet and retained it, and gave his 
own gauntlet in exchange <is gage or pledge that he a(‘Lepted 
the challenge An «i<*(*use(l person was also sometimes allowed 
to appeal to a tnal by eomlxrf^ to piovc his or hei innocence 
The vK'tor in tlie combat vas supposed to have piovcd the 
justn t‘ ot his <Muse, toi it was held that God gave the vnttory to 
tlH‘ just poison, oi to the eha^iipioii lighting in Ins heluilf The 
space within winch such combats took jilaco wms enclosed by 
ha/rats <tillod //s/'s, and if s<‘\ei<Ll knights oi ]>,ius of knights 
fought togotlun tlu^y foi ined a mClee^ oi ciowd, and the liglit 
lts(4t w<isc<ilh‘d ,i toinvry^ oi toifniament The usual mode of 
lighting m tin' touinanumt wms hv tiltna/, <>i luling towMidstho 
opjxUH'nt with a> latex oi long spiMi, In Id Imd/xd (fo//r///v/, oi i(t 
tt\st)^ / X low *nnl stnnght, and ica<I\ to slnkt* The ob]ect was 
to unhorse* the opponent (in the (ouise ot which the ianees wei'e 
otten h)oketi\ after which he might be attacked on foot with 
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the hwoid The place of toiiiiiament wah often called a tiltijard^ 
and pieces of ^ound weie leserved foi tiltvards, jnst as nowa- 
days fur ciicket fields Tom naments began to come into fashion 
about the middle of the 11th century They weie to the people 
of that age an amusement such as our athletic spot is oi cxieket 
matches A chionicler, William of Newbuigh, under the date 
1194, gives an aceoimt of these entei tamments as a novel tv of 
the period, and desciibes the excitement they caused among the 
populace They were forbidden by Heniy II , but encouraged 
and commanded hy Richard /, partly, no doubt, with a 
view to the fees which he exacted from the combatants The 
degree of danger or serious fighting that took place vai‘ied 
according to the regulations made for each occasion, but a 
beautiful lady, the Qifeeii of Love and Beauty^'^ was alwavs 
selected, whoso presence was a symbol of the fact that it was the 
devoid or duty of a knight to figlit on behalf of all women (and 
of piiests and weak persons), and who g*ue the prizes to the 
successful knights at the end of the contest The deeds of 
knights and ladies were sung to the harp l>v poets called tioulnc^ 
dours in France and ^1171819 eh m England K^iajkts at tins 
period Avere dressed in onad aimour made of loops oi rings of 
iron They wore on their heads a hehnet of steel or non, of 
which the paxt that covered the face wms called a ?vsv>/ The 
visor was made ot hais^ with bieathing splices betw^een, oi iier- 
forated with lioles, and could be lifted up or down, the low^er 
portion OI mouthpiece being called the heavier 

id) Jew^s at this pei lod w^ere legaided by the Cfinistian nations 
with great hatred In most countries they weie not allowed to 
own land oi to become agi icultunsts or h.uidiciaftsmcn Tbev 
were tberefoie obliged to gam a living by tiade^ buying and 
selling what otheis made, and if they became rich in this w^av they 
frequently lent ononey to needy peisons, in exchange foi a Ingh 
rate of 7ihU7y or interest, sometimes c<illed u,saqe money, wdneh 
was paid in ad<btion to the oiigmal sum hmt, .is an cspin .ihuit 
fox the of it Usuii/ wai foiliuldcn to C4iiistians b\ tin* 
church, and the t‘\acti<>n ot it by tln‘ J<w\s was anothei 
of the hatred felt towsnds tliem The\ had befui banislesl fioni 
England by Unut (1016-1035), and had taken lefui-e m 
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Normandy. A number of them returned under the protection 
of William the Conqueror^ and wcie allowed to lemain until a 
second expulsion in 1290 by Edward I At this period they 
were under special regulations in all departments of life They 
were regarded as the se7*fs or chattels of the king, who protected 
them from the robbery of others in cider to be able to rob them 
more freely himself Thus they were exempt from the ordinary 
taxation, but a special branch of the Evcheq'ite^^ court, called the 
Eechequer of the Jexos^ imposed taxes and ihies^ upon them, and 
they w ere tried in special courts for crimes and other offences 
Certain districts, called JexoiieSy were set apart for them in 
certain towns, eg London^ Yorl^ L%neoln^ Leiceste^^ These were 
enclosed by gates, within which they were forced to remain after 
nightfall. Traces of the Jewries survive in the names of 
streets, and in the ancneixt houses, called JeWvS’ houses, which 
lieing built of stone instead of wood, testify to the svpe) tor 
malth of the owne7\^. The Jews, like the wealthy Templars, 
were suspected of abominable crimes, witchn'ait^ etc, and tor- 
ture was often applied (by King John and others) to force them 
to reveal and yield up their wealth At the coionation of 
Kichard F , a ixumbex* ofdexvs who ventured to appear among the 
crowd xve/e max>sar?ed in a sudden frenzy of the populace, their 
pecuhcJi costume, w^liich was woin at this date by choice, not 
compuLsum, maiking them out for attack The Jew\s, by way 
of expi^essing their hatied of Christians, called them by the 
names of tubes <ind nations who had formei*ly been tlieir 
enemies, e <7 Phxlisti/xe^ Eclonute^ etc Another name of con- 
tempt for Christians was Ishmaelite^ properly a descendant of 
hhmtref tlie son ot Abraham and Hagar, and so not genuine 
JeH\ who < ould aKvays claim descent from Abraham^s other son, 
Jacob 

Such a condition of the people^ (1) the opposition of Noiman 
and Saxon, and (2) of outlaw^ and baion, (3) the dangers under- 
gone by wa)meri, pi’iests, and J(‘ws, «ind in genoial, by all 
non-fightuig memlxus of the foonnumty, is vividly brought 
betoie us by the stoi v of I\<inhoe Tlu' gi(‘at nuinhei of per- 
sonages in the tale, and the lapid suer cession of (wents, gives it 
the ethat of <i panorama, oi a senes of iiioving pictuies The 
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following text contains a selection of the most sticking scenes, 
about one-thn cl in length of the oiigin.il, whuh is one of the 
longest of the “ Wa\ei leys ” Yetieadeisot o\on thisabudge- 
ment will hardly fail to carry away a clear idea of the 
Tournament at Ashby, the Siege of Torquilstone, and the Trial 
of Rebecca, etc The biief account of the omitted portions ol 
the story given in the notes will enable readers to fill in the 
gaps in the plot, and it is to be hoped will ere long send them 
to the story in its complete form for fmthoi infoimation about 
the Black Knight, about Uliica, and Wainba, Gmth, Cedric, 
and the othei’s 

It will be noticed that (n) a number of the events take place 
in the open air, and that (b) some of the localities <ire described 
in a good deal of detail. Scott’s power of picturing, and 
hence describing places, is one of his most sti iking gifts He 
was not so familiar with English scenery as vith that (»f his 
native oountry, but he had visited parts of the district in 
which Ivanhoe is laid, and some of the desci iptions, not.ibh that 
of the Castle of Conmgsbiirgh, aio those of an eye-witness. 
The locality of the story ivinges fiom Jorvaulx (/ e Jervaulx) 
Abbey in the north (Yorkshire) to Ashby-de-la-Euuche in the 
south (Leicestershire) The principal events t.ike place at 
Ashby and Coningsbuigh (existing), -ind <it Rothcrwood, 'Tor- 
quilstone, and Templestowe (non-existent) Tiavellers from 
Rothe}ioood\iA,(S. to pass tbiough Sheffield on the wa^- to Asliby' 
It must tlierefoie be supposed to he a little to the noith or 
noith-east of Sheffield, <ind between th.it tow n .ind Rotherham, 
whence the name Eotlierwood TorquiLstoiie is .1 name invcntcil 
from the Saxon masculine name “ToKjml ” The c.istle, wlin 1 
is fully desciibed, though its situ.ition c.in onlv be infeired fioni 
the length of time the ti.xvelleis on their wav nortli fiom 
Ashby took to leach it, wmk built in the Noini.in sty le, of which 
seveial examples still exist in the district Totnph'i^toH't' is but 
vaguely described There were seveial estahlishmcnfs of^'cmp- 
lais in Yoiksluie at this date (1194) LotUy about 8 miles 

to the iioith-west of Sheffield, has been cl.iinied as tlie bii tlipl.u (' 
of Robin Hood, fiom wheinc he took Ins all m n.itixc name (4 
“ Locksley ” “Rohm Hood’s Bow ’ once hung in Ilatiicisago 
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Church, Derbyshire, and is now presei ved in ( Unnon Hall, near 
l>*ii nsley 

Many details are given of the diileient varieties of diess and 
armour worn, and weapons used, lu the period, and in eveiy 
x^espeet tlieie is evidence of the interest taken by the author in 
I the subject of A) e/iaeo 7 o{y?/ (ov Antiquities), in all its branches 
Tvanhoe ” may be described, lU fact, fiom in<iny points of view, 
as a ‘‘costume” novel, one in which tlie outward ciicum- 
itaiK^es, dress, food, dwelling, manner of life, etc, of the 

K eisonages is emphasised almost <is much <is their a(*tions and 
estiny Scott endeavoured to do foi a past age what so-called 
Heahstic wiiteis of the piesent day endeavour to do for our 
own That is to say, he pK*tuied to himself the surroundings 
and liabits which after all, constitute a large part of men’s 
lives, in Older to paint the moic vividly the manner of men 
that lived under such circumstances Scott, howevci‘, expressly 
said of himself, that he did not pietend to absolute accuracy 
in such matteis Ho used such knowledge of Antiquities as 
he possessed, and this w«is very considerable, in the natural 
.0111 sc of things, just <is a poison who has lived a good deal 
(sav) in Fiance, would, if he ])ronght Prtmch life and char- 
act.erh into a story, bo moie a(*cuiaie tli ni one who had never 
ciossed the Channel Tlie chai actors in Itanhoe^ however, are 
living people, not dressed-up lay iiguies We enjoy the details 
of the siege, and the splendid ]>agc<intry of the Tournament 
But we take y (4 ketuier intoiest in the foi tunes of Wilfied and 
his allies,' we are desj)ei{itol> <ui\ious foi the l(^s(*ue of Jtohccca 
fiom }h‘i persecutors, and wu‘ iHMhs(' (Jediit*, (Jiirth, and the 
rest as ti lends with wliom we ba\t‘ nsule a(*<piaiutance 

Sin h ii ])rK>k <is Ivanhoe is not to bo load foi* the sake 
of instiintion, ui the s<inie manner as wu* should read an 
aooount of tin' g(‘ogr*<iphi( al foatnu's of Asia, 01 of the brittle of 
Watiuloo P>ut thiongli tin' pleasuio wu' from it (and 

tins is ti no of all good Iiti'ratui (*) wn* oularg<' oui knowdodgc' of 
what in the wuhu, moi<' giunual s<‘ns(‘, is (Mlh^d “ lif<' ” The 
uloa of tin* “])oifo(t knight ’ 01 gcuit liun.in, as w<‘ now (all 
lum, that is tin* m<ui who i)\ bn tli ami tiaimnc, <is well as 
chaiacloi, is gentle and meicitul, couiteous and cousidoiate, as 
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'W'ell as brave and skilled in manly exercises, belongs not only t(\ 
the Age of Chivalry, but to all time. Scott had no notion that 
men were born equal, but he was aware of the faults to 
which gentlemen who are not perfect knights are i:>eculiarly 
liable. A study of the manners of the group of knights 
in Ivaizhoe will reveal the author’s conception of the highest 
type of manhood. Apart from the charm of Rebecca, and 
the pathetic interest of her story, it was perhaps particularly! 
characteristic of a period when such monstrous cruelties weri 
accepted as a matter of coui*se, that one man should be foun^ 
knightly enough to protect even the despised Jewess with thoi 
strength of his arm. When we remember that the greater 
part of the story of Ivanhoe was dictated while the author 
was suffering severe pain as the result of an illness which he 
had hardly expected to survive, we must needs reckon him 
also as an example of the hei'oic conduct that he adinn*ed so 
much and described so magnilicently. 

W.B. — Tlie portions of tlie story omitted from tlie text are very 
briefly related in tlie notes at tbe end. 



PERSONS OF THE STORY 

I. Historical. 

Richard I., called Cceur-de-lion (Lion-hearted), during the 
greater part of his reign (1189-1199) was in Palestine^ fight- 
ing a Crusade (1189-93) against the Turks, under their great 
Sultan, Saladin, in order to recover for the Christian nations 
Jerusalem, and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which 
was built over the supposed tomb of J esus Christ. On his 
way back from the Crusade he was taken prisoner by the 
Archduke of Austria. In the story he is represented as 
having come secretly to England in the disguise of Lb 
Noir Faineant, or the Sluggish Knight. He actually did 
land at Sandwich publicly, and was openly received by his 
people. 

John, his next brother, tried to raise up a faction for him- 
self, in the hope that Richard would never return. He 
intrigued for this purpose with some of the barons, and 
with Philip Augustus, King of France. 


II. Leoendarv, or Semi-Historical. 

Lockslet, or Robin Hood, the outlaw. The story of Robin 
Hood is related in ballads which were probably composed 
about 200 years later than the date of this story, and 
perhaps referred to a real Robin Hood who lived in the 
reign of Edward II. Tales of prowess and wonderful feats 
of archery such as Locksley performs are told of him ic 
these ballads. 
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The Friau, or Clerk of Copmanhtjrst, known in the ballads as 
Friar Tuck, one of the adherents of Robin Hood. All the 
outlaws are Saxon, 


III Not Historical 
(a) Saxo7is 

Cedric, the thane, or franklin, or as he would now be called, 
the squire, of Rotherioood. He claims descent from Sere- 
ward, the last of the English who withstood William the 
Conqueror, although Hereward actually left no descendant 

Wilfred, the son of Cedric, the Knight of Iva^ihoe He had 
been given the manor of Ivanhoe by Richard I , but during 
his absence on the Crusade J ohn had granted it to Front- 
de-Bceuf. He appears first as the Palmer, and next in the 
tournament as the Disinherited Kiiight 

Athelstajste, lord of Conmgshurgh, a castle in Yorkshire of gieat 
antiquity He is described as a descendant of JSdwai d the 
Confessor, the last English King before William I , though 
Edward actually left no descendant The actual owner of 
Coningsburgh at this date was William de Warenne, to 
whose ancestor it had been granted by William the Con- 
queror 

Rowena, the heiress of the manor of Hargottsstandstede, who 
IS described as a descendant of Alfred the Great (871-90) 
She was the ward of Cedric, and, subject to the king’s con- 
sent, could be given in marriage to any one whom he chose, 
when her possessions would become the property of her 
husband Wilfred wished to marry her, and was conse- 
quently banished and disinherited by his father, who 
intended her for Athelstane, so that their combined claims to 
the throne might give an opportunity for a successful rising 
of the Saxons 

Ulrica, commonly called Urfried, daughter of Torquil Wolf- 
gangei , the former Saxon owner of the castle of Torquilstone 
Torquil and his sons were murdered by the father of Front- 
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de-Breuf, and Ulrica Ibecaiiie Ins slave, and the favourite, 
and afterwards deadly enemy, of Regiviald 

Edith, the mother of Athelstane 

Gwrth, the swineherd , Wamba, the jester , Oswald, the cup- 
bearer , Hundebbrt, the major-domo Servants of Cedric 

Hioo, the son of Snell, former servant of Isaac the J ew 


(&) Noronmis 

Brian db Bois Ghilbert, a member of the Order of Knights 
Tetnplars founded in 1118, for the purpose of defending the 
Temple or Church of the Holy Sepulchre The Templars 
took the usual vows of monhs^ not to marry, to have all 
things in common, and to obey their chief, the Grand 
Master, without question They also pledged themselves as 
soldiers to fight in the OrmadeSf or Holy Wars Brian’s 
love for Rebecca was contrary to his vow as a monk 

[1) Waldbmar Fitzhrsb, de.scnbed as the son of Reginald 
Kitzwse, who was one of the murderers of Thomas d Bechet 
It IS not actually known what became of Reginald Fitzurse, 
or whethei he had descendants (2) Maurice de Bract, 
the C’aptain of a band of Fiee Gompanions, who fought under 
his banner for the sake of hire and adventure, now for 
ono king or state, and now for another De Braey was what 
IS often called a soldier of fortune Adherents of Prince 
John’s faction 

Luc vs Heaumanoir, the Grand Master of the Templars The 
le.il name of the Grand Master of the Templars at this date 
was Rohe) t de ^S^d>l^^ 

Aymkr, the I’lior of dorvaulx, a ri<>h, lazy monk The real 
name of the I’rior of deivaulx (Jorvaiilx) at this date was 
JoJui JS)omptov 

Albert ue Mvlvoimin, C’onrad of Montbutchet, Herman ok 
Goodalrioke PieeeptoiB of the Templars, ^ e 0111001*3 next 
in aiithoiity to the Graml Mastei 

Reoinald Front-ue-Bceub, ownei of the castle of Torquilstone. 

B 
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Richabd de Malvoisin* ; Kalph be Vipont, a knight of St. 
John ; Hugh de Grantmesnib. Knights who took part in 
the touiuiament. 

Damian, an esquire of the Templars. 

Ambrose, a monk of Jorvaulx. 


(c) Jews. 

Isaac of York, a rich miserly money-lender, who pretends 
poverty to escape from the extortions and cruelties of the 
Christians. 

Rebecca, daughter of Isaac, in love with Wilfred. 

Ben Samuel, a physician, friend of Isaac. 
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CHAPTEE- I. 

Ilif a, hall, the height of which was greatly dis- 
proportioiied to its extreme length and widt^, a long 
3^aken table formed of planks rough-hewn the 

P5rest, and which had scarcely received any polish, 
'stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric 
the Saxon. The roof, composed of beams and rafters, 
had nothing to divide the apartment from the sky 
excepting the planking and thatch ; there was a huge 
fireplace at either end of the hall, but as the chimneys 
were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as 10 
much of the smoke found its way into the apartment 
as escaped by the pi’oper vent. Tor about one quarter 
of the length of the apartment, the floor was raised 
]jy a step, and this space, which was called the dais, 
was occupied only by the principal members of the 
|)imily, and visitors of distinction. For this purpose, 

% table richly covered with scarlet cloth was placed 
^‘ansverscly across the platform, from the middle of 
which lan the longer and lower board, at which the 
domestics and inferior persons fed, down towards the 20 
bottom of tlie hall. The whole resembled the form 
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of the letter T. Massive chairs and settles of carved 
oak were placed upon the dais, and over these scats 
and the more elevated table was fastened a canopy of 
cloth, which served in some degree to piotect tl^ 
dignitaries who occupied that distinguished statioil' 
from the weather. 

In the centre of the' upper table, were placed two 
chairs more elevated than the rest, for the master and 
mistress of the family. One of these seats was at 
10 present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, though 
but in rank a thane, felt, at the delay of his evening 
meal, an impatience which might have become an 
alderman. It appeared, from the countenance of this 
proprietor, that he was of a frank, but hasty and choleric 
temper. He was not above the middle stature buty 
broad-shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully made, like" 
one accustomed to endure fatigue ; his face was broad, 
with large blue eyes, open and frank features, fine 
teeth, and a well-formed head. His long yellow hair 
20 was equally divided on the top of his head and upon 
his brow, and combed down on each side to the length 
of his shoulders ; it had but little tendency to grey, 
although Cedric was approaching to Ins sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the 
throat and cuffs with minever This doublet hung un- 
buttoned over a close dress of scarlet which sate tight tc 
his body , he had breeches of the same, but they did not 
reach below the lower part of the thigh, leaving the 
knee exposed. His feet had sandals secured in tti& 
30 front with golden clasps He had bracelets of gold 
upon his arms, and a bioad collar of the same piecious 
metal around his neck. About his waist he wore a 
richly studded belt, in which was stuck a short stiaight 
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cwo-edged sword, with a sharp point, so disposed as to 
hang almost perpendicularly by his side 

Cedno was in no very placid state of mind. The 
Lady Rowena, who had been absent to attend an 
evening mass at a distant church, had but just re- 
turned, and was changmg her garments, which had 
been wetted by the storm. There were as yet no 
tidings of Gurth, the swmeherd, and his charge, which 
should long since have been driven home from the 
forest. Besides these^ subjects of anxiety, the Saxon 
thane was impatient for the presence of his favourite 
clown Wamba. Add to all this, Cedric had fasted since 
noon, and his usual supper hour was long past. His 
displeasure was expressed in broken sentences, partly 
muttered to himself, partly addressed to the domestics 
who stood around ; “ Why tarries the Lady Rowena ? ” 

“ She is but changing her head-gear,” replied a 
female attendant; "you would not wish her to sit 
down to the banquet in her hood and kirtle ^ and 
no lady within the shire can be quicker in arraying 20 
herself than my mistress ” 

" Umph t I wish her devotion may choose fair 
weather for the next visit to St. John’s Kirk ; — ^bnt 
what, in the name of ten devils, keeps Gurth so long 
a-field ? I suppose we shall have an evil account of 
the herd” 

Oswald the cupbearer modestly suggested, " that it 
was scarce an hour since the tolling of the curfew.” 

“ The foul fiend,” exclaimed Cedric, " take the 
curfew-bell, and the tyrant by whom it was devised, 30 
and the heartless slave who names it with a Saxon 
tongue to a Saxon ear ' The curfew ’ ay, the curfew , 
which compels true men to extinguish their lights. 
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that thieves and robbers may work their deeds in 
darkness ’ — ^Ay, the curfew , — ^Reginald Front-de-Bceuf 
and Philip de Malvoism know the use of the curfew 
as well as "WilKam himself, or e’er a Norman advei^ 
turer that fought at Hastmgs. I shall hear, I guess,' 
that my faithful slave is murdered, and my goods are 
taken for a prey — and Wamba — where is Waniba ^ 
Said not some one he had gone forth with Gurth ? ” 
Oswald rephed in the affirmative. 

10 " Ay ? why this is better and better » he is earned 

off too, the Saxon fool, to serve the Norman lord. I 
will go with my complaint to the great council ; 
I have friends, I have followers — ^man to man will I 
appeal the Norman to the lists Ah, Wilfred, Wil- 
fred I ” he exclaimed m a lower tone, “ couldst thou 
have ruled thine unreasonable passion, thy father had 
not been left in his age like a solitary oak.” 

From his musing, Cedric was suddenly awakened by 
the blast of a horn. 

20 “ To the gate, knaves ^ ” said he. “ See what 

tidings that horn tells us of.” 

A warder announced, " that the Prior Aymer of 
Jorvaulx, and the good knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
commander of the valiant and venerable order of 
Knights Templars, with a small retinue, requested 
hospitality and lodging for the night, being on their 
way to a tournament which was to be held not far 
from Ashby-de-la-Zouche, on the second day from the 
present ” 

30 “ Aymer, the Prior Aymer ? Brian de Bois-Guil- 

beit 2 ” — muttered Cedric , “Normans both , — but 
Norman or Saxon, the hospitahty of llotherwooil must 
not be impeached, they are welcome, since they have 
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chosen to halt — more welcome would they have been 
to have ridden further on their way. Go, Hundebert, 
take SIX of the attendants, and introduce the strangers 
1^ the guests’ lodging Look after their horses and 
mules, and see their tram lack nothing Say to them, 
Hundebert, that Cedric would himself bid them wel- 
come, but he IS under a vow never to step more than 
three steps from the dais of his own hall to meet any 
wlio shaies not the blood of Saxon royalty. Begone ’ 

I see them carefully tended” ifl 

The major-domo departed with several attendants, 
to execute his master’s commands " The Prior 
Aymer!” repeated Cedric “This Prior is, they say, a 
free and j’ovial priest, who loves the wine-cup and the 
bugle-horn better than bell and book . Good , let him 
come, he shall be welcome. How named ye the 
Templar ? ” 

“Brian de Bois-Guilbert” 

“ Bois-Guilbeit ? ” said Cedric— “ Bois-Guilbert ? 

that name has been spread wide both for good and 20 
evil. They say he is valiant as the bravest of his 
order; but stained with their usual vices, pride, arro- 
gance, cruelty, and voluptuousness. Well; it is but 
for one night , he shall be welcome too. Elgitha, let 
thy T^ady Eowena know we shall not this mght expect 
her in the hall, unless such be her especial pleasure.” 

“ But it will be her especial pleasure,” answered 
Elgitha, “for she is over desirous to hear the latest 
news from Palestine ” 

Cedric rejilKMl, “ Silence, maiden ; thy tongue out- 30 
runs thy discretion Say my message to thy mistress, 
tind lot her do her pleasure Here, at least the 
descendant of Alfied still reigns a princess.” 
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OHAPTEE IL 

The Prior Aymer had taken the opportunity afforded 
him, of changing his riding robe for one of yet more 
costly materials, over which he wore a cope curiously 
embroidered The Knight Templar had exchanged his 
shirt of mail for an under tunic of dark purple silk, 
garnished with furs, over which flowed his long robe of 
spotless white, in ample folds. The eight-pointed cross 
of his order was cut on the shoulder of his mantle in 
black velvet His brows were shaded by short and 
10 thick curled hair of a raven blackness, corresponding 
to his unusually swart complexion. Nothing could 
be more gracefully majestic than his step and manner, 
had they not been marked by a predominant air of 
haughtiness. 

The two dignified persons were followed by their 
respective attendants, and at a more humble distance 
by their gmde, whose figure had nothing more remark- 
able than it derived from the usual weeds of a pilgrim. 
He followed modestly the last of the tram which 
20 entered the hall, and withdrew to a settle placed 
beside and almost imder one of the large chimneys, and 
seemed to employ himself in drying his gaiinents, until 
the retreat of some one should make room at the board. 

Cednc rose to receive his guests and, descending 
from the dais, made three steps towards them, and 
then awaited their approach. 

“ I grieve,” he said, “ reverend Prior, that my vow 
binds me to advance no farther upon this floor <.)f my 
fathers, even to receive such guests as you, and this 
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valiant Knight of the Holy Temple. But my steward 
has expounded to you the cause of my seeming 
liliscourtesy.” 

Motioning with his hand, he caused his guests 
to assume two seats a little lower than his own, but 
placed close beside him, and gave a signal that the 
evening meal should be placed upon the board. 

When the repast was about to commence, the major- 
domo, or steward, suddenly raising his wand, said 
ialoud, — “Forbear’ — Place for the Lady E,owena”iO 
Cedric, though, surpiised at his ward appearing in 
public on this occasion, hastened to meet her, and to 
coiiduet her, with respectful ceremony, to the elevated 
|Seat at his own right hand, appropriated to the lady of 
kthe mansion. All stood up to receive her ; and, reply- 
ing to their courtesy by a mute gesture of salutation, 
she moved gracefully forward to assume her place at 
the hoaid. Ere she had tune to do so, the Templar 
whispered to the Prior, “ I shall wear no collar of gold 
of yours at the tournament. The Chian wine is your 20 
own ” 

“ Said I not so ? ” answered the Prior ; “ but check 
your raptures, the Franklin observes you.” 

Unheeding this remonstrance, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbort kept his eyes riveted on the Saxon beauty. 
Formed in the best piopoitioiis of her sex, Kowena 
was tall in statuio. Her complexion was exquisitely 
fair, but the noble cast of her head and features pre- 
vented the insipidity which sometimes attaches to fair 
beauties Hei clear blue eye seemed capable to kindle 30 
as well as melt, to command as well as to beseech. 
Hei piofuse hair, of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, 
was arranged m a fanciful and graceful manner in 
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numerous ringlets, to form which art had probably 
aided nature These locks were braided with gems, 
and being worn at full length, intimated the nobl* 
birth and free-born condition of the maiden. Efaq? 
dress was an undergown and kirtle of pale soa-green 
silk, over which hung a long loose robe of crimson. A 
veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to the 
upper part of it 

When Bowena perceived the Knight Templar’s 
10 eyes bent on her she drew with dignity the veij 
around her face. Cednc saw the motion and its 
cause " Sir Templar,” said he, “ the cheeks of our 
Saxon maidens have seen too httle of the sun to 
enable them to bear the fixed glance of a crusader.” 

" If I have offended,” replied Sir Brian, “ I crave 
your pardon — that is, I crave the Lady Bowena’s 
pardon — ^for my humihty will carry mo no lower.” 

“ The Lady Bowena,” said the Prior, has punished 
us all, in chastising the boldness of my friend. liOt 
20 me hope she will be less cruel to the splendid train 
which are to meet at the tournament ” 

" Our going thither,” said Cedric, is uncertain I 
love not these vanities, which were unknown to my 
fathers when England was free.” 

“ Let us hope, nevertheless,” said the Prior, '• our 
company maj determine you to travel thitherward , 
when the roads are so unsafe, the escort of Sir 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert is not to be despised” 

" Sir Prior,” answered the Saxon, " wheresoever I 
30 have travelled m this land, I have hitherto found 
myself, with the assistance of my good swoid and 
faithful followers, m no respect needful of other aid 
1 drink to you. Sir Prior, m this cup of wine, 
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which I trust jour taste will approve, and I thank 
you for your courtesy.” 

“ It IS only in our abbey,” said the Priest, “ that we 
H^nfine ourselves to the lac dulce Conversing with 
fRie world, we use the world’s fashion, and therefore I 
answer your pledge in this honest wine.” 

“ And I,” said the Templar, filling his goblet, 

“ drink wassail to the fair Eowena ; for since her 
namesake introduced the word into England, has 
laever been one moie worthy of such a tribute” 10 

“ I will spaie your courtesy. Sir Knight,” said 
Eowena with dignity, and without unveiling her- 
self , “ or rather I will tax it so far as to require of 
you the latest news from Palestine ” 

“ I have little of importance to say, lady,” an- 
swered Sir Erian de Bois-Guilbert, “ excepting the 
confirmed tidings of a truce with Saladm.” 

Conversation was here interrupted by the entrance 
of the porter’s page, who announced that there was 
a stranger at the gate, imploring admittance and 20 
hospitality. 

“ Admit him,” said Cedric, “ be he who or what he 
may , a night like that which roars without, compels 
even wild animals to herd with tame ” 

Oswald, re turning, whispered into the ear of his 
master, “ It is a Jew who calls himself Isaac of 
York.” 


CHAPTEE III 

iN'TOODUt so With little ceiemony, and advancing 
with feai and hesitation, and many a bow of deep 
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humility, a tall thm old man approached the lower 
end of the board. His features, keen and regular, 
with an aquiline nose, and piercing black eyes, hia 
high and wrinkled forehead, and long giey hair a^lj 
beard, would have been considered as handsome, had 
they not been the marks of a physiognomy peculiar to 
a race which, during those dark ages, was detested by 
the vulgar and persecuted by the nobility. He wore 
a high square yellow cap of a peculiar fashion, which 
10 he , doffed with great humility at the door of the 
halL 

Cedric coldly nodded m answer to the Jew’s repeated 
salutations, and signed to him to take place at the 
lower end of the table, where, however, no one ojfferod 
to make room for him While Isaac thus stood an 
outcast in the present society, like his people among 
the nations, looking in vain for welcome or resting 
place, the pilgrim who sat by the chimney took 
compassion upon him, and resigned his seat, saying 
20 briefly, “ Old man, my garments are dried, my hunger 
IS appeased, thou art both wet and fasting.” So 
saying, he gathered together, and brought to a flame, 
the decaying brands which lay scattered on the ample 
hearth, took from the larger board a mess of pottage 
and seethed kid, placed it upon the small table at 
which he had himself supped, and, without waiting the 
Jew’s thanks, went to the other side of the hall. 

The Jew bent his withered form, and expanded his 
chilled and trembling hands over the fire, and having 
30 dispelled the cold, he turned eagerly to the smoking 
mess which was placed before him, and ate with a 
haste and an apparent relish, that seemed to betoken 
long abstmence from food. 
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Meanwhile the Abbot and Cedric discoursed upon 
hunting , and the Lady Eowena seemed engaged in 
.conversation with one of her attendant females 

“ I marvel, worthy Cedric,” said the Abbot, as 
their discourse proceeded, “ that, great as your pre- 
dilection IS for your own manly language, you do 
not receive the Norman-French into your favour, 
so far at least as the mystery of wood-craft and 
hunting is concerned.” 

“Good Father Aymer,” said the Saxon, “be it lO 
known to you, I care not for those over-sea refine- 
ments, without which I can well enough take my 
pleasure in the woods.” 

“ The French,” said the Templar, raising his voice 
with the presumptuous and authoritative tone which 
he used upon all occasions, “is not only the natural 
language of the chase, but that of love and of war 
in which ladies should be won and enemies defied ” 

“ Fledge me in a cup of wine. Sir Templar,” said 
Cedric, “ and fill another to the Abbot, while I look 20 
back some thirty years to tell you another tale As 
Cedric the Saxon then was, his plain English tale 
needed no garnish from French troubadours, when 
it was told in the ear of beauty. Cupbearer > knave, 
fill the goblets — To the strong in arms, Sir Templar, 
be their race or language what it will, who now bear 
them best in Palestine among the champions of the 
Cross ! ” 

“It becomes not one wearing this badge to an- 
swer,” said Sir Biian de Bois-Guilbert ; “yet to whom, 30 
besides the sworn Champions of the Holy Sepulchre 
can the palm be assigned among the champions of the 
Cross ? ” 
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“ Were fchere, then, none in the English army,” said 
the Lady Rowena, “ whose names are worthy to be 
mentioned with the Knights of the Temple and of St. 
John ? ” 

“ Eorgive me, lady,” replied De Bois-Guilbert ; “ the 
Enghsh monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine a host 
of gallant warriors, second only to those whose breasts 
have been the unceasing bulwark of that blessed 
land” 

10 Second to none,” said the Pilgrim, who had stood 
near enough to hear, and had listened to this conver- 
sation with marked impatience. All turned towards 
the spot from whence this unexpected asseveration 
was heard. “ I say,” repeated the Pilgrim in a firm 
and strong voice, " that the Enghsh chivalry were 
second to none whc ever drew sword in defence of the 
Holy Land I say besides, for I saw it, that King 
Richard himself, and five of his knights, held a tourna- 
ment after the taking of St John-de-Acre, as chal- 
90 lengers against aU comers. I say that, on that day each 
knight ran three courses, and cast to the ground three 
antagonists. I add, that seven of these assailants 
were Knights of the Temple — and Sir Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert well knows the truth of what I tell you.” 

“I would give thee this golden bracelet, l^ilgrhn,” 
said Cedric, " oouldst thou tell me the names of those 
knights who upheld so gallantly the renown of merry 
England ” 

That will I do bhthely,” replied the Pilgrim, 
so “and without guerdon, my oath, for a time, prohibits 
me from touching gold The first m honoui as m 
arms, in renown as in place, was the biave Richara 
Kmg of England.” 
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“ I forgive him,” said Cfedi^o ; 1 forgs® him his 

descent from the tyrant Bnlfii William 

" The Earl of Leicester lyaa the second " 'JSBoftnued 
tile Pilgrim , “ Sir Thomas Million 6f CSSklaiid was 
the third.” 

Of Saxon descent, he at least'” a«,id\Cedric, wi^'hi 
exultation. 

“ Su: Eoulk DoiUy the fourth,” proceeded the Pil- 
grim. 

“ Saxon also, at least by the mother’s side,” con- lo 
tmued Oedric ; ".and who was the fifth ? ” 

“ The fifth was Sir Edwin Turneham.” 

“ Genuine Saxon, by the soul of Hengist ' ” shouted 
Cedric — And the sixth * ” he continued with eager- 
ness — how name you the sixth ? 

" The sixth,” said the Palmer, after a pause, in 
which he seemed to recollect himself, " was a young 
knight of lesser renown and lower rank, assumed into 
that honourable company, less to aid their enterprise 
than to make up their number — ^his name dwells not 20 
m my memory.” 

'‘Sir Palmer,” said Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
scornfully, “ this assumed forgetfulness, after so much 
has been remembered, comes too late to serve your 
purpose. I will myself tell the name of the knight 
before whose lance fortune and my horse’s fault 
occasioned my falling — it was the Knight of Ivanhoe, 
nor was there one of the six that, for his years, had 
moie renown in arms — Yet this will I say, and 
loudly — that weie he in England, and durst repeat, 30 
in Lins week’s tournament, the challenge of St John- 
de-Acre, I, mounted and armed as I now am, would give 
him every advantage of weapons, and abide the result.” 
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“ Your challenge would be soon answered,” replied 
the Palmer, “ were your antagonist near you As the 
matter is, disturb not the peaceful hall with vaunts of 
the issue of a conflict which you well know cannot 
take place If Ivanhoe ever returns from Palestine, I 
will be his surety that he meets you ” 

“ A goodly security * ” said the Knight Templar ; 
“ and what do you proffer as a pledge ^ ” 

“ This reliquary,” said the Palmer, taking a small 
10 ivory box from his bosom, and crossing himself, con- 
taining a portion of the true cross, brought from the 
Monastery of Mount Carmel.” 

The Templar, without vailing his bonnet, or testify- 
ing any reve^rence for tlie alleged sanctity of the relic, 
took from his neck a gold chain, which he flung on the 
board, saying — “ Let Prior Aymer hold my pledge and 
that of this nameless vagrant, in token that when the 
Knight of Ivanhoe comes within the four seas of 
Britain, he underlies the challenge of Brian de Bois- 
20 Guilbert, which, if he answer not, I will proclaim him 
as a coward on the walls of every Temple Court in 
Europe ” 

“ It will not need,” said the Lady Eowena, breaking 
silence , “ my voice shall be heard, if no other in this 
hall IS raised in behalf of the absent Ivanhoe. I 
affirm he will meet fairly every honourable challenge. 
Could my weak warrant add security to the inestim- 
able pledge of this holy pilgrim, I would pledge name 
and fame that Ivanhoe gives this proud knight the 
30 meeting he desires ” 

The grace-cup was now served round, and the guests, 
after making deep obeisance to their landloid and to 
the Lady Eowena, arose and mmgled in the hall, while 
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the heads of the family, by separate doors, retired with 
their attendants. 

“ Unbelieving dog,” said the Templar to Isaac the 
Jew, as he passed him in the throng, “ dost thou bend 
thy course to the tournament ? ” 

“I do so propose,” replied Isaac, bowing in all 
humihty, “ if it please your reverend valour,” 

“ Ay,” said the Knight, “ to gnaw the bowels of our 
nobles with usury, and to gull women and boys with 
gauds and toys — I warrant thee store of shekels in thy lo 
Jewish scrip.” 

“ Not a shekel, not a silver penny, not a halfling — 
so help me the God of Abraham ! ” said the Jew, 
clasping his hands ; “ I go but to seek the assistance 
of some brethren of my tribe to aid me to pay the fine 
which the Exchequer of the Jews have imposed upon 
me — Father Jacob be my speed I I am an im- 
poverished wretch.” 

The Templar smiled sourly as he replied, “ Beshrew 
thee for a false-hearted liar!” and passing onward, as 20 
if disdaining farther conference, he communed with his 
Moslem slaves in a language unknown to the by- 
standers. 


CHAPTEPo lY. 

As the Palmer, lighted by a domestic with a torch, 
passed thiough the lutiicate combination of apartments 
of this large and iriegular mansion, he met the waiting- 
maid of Rowena, who, saying that her mistiess desired 
to speak with the Palmer, took the torch from the 
hand of An wold, and, bidding him await her return. 
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made a sign to the Palmer to follow. A short 
passage led him to the apartment of the Lady 
Eowena The walls were covered with embroidered 
hangings , the bed was adorned with rich tapestry, 
and surrounded with curtains dyed with purple. 
The seats had also their stained coverings, and one, 
which was higher than the rest, was accommodated 
with a footstool of ivory, curiously carved. 

. The Lady Rowena, with three of her attendants 
10 standing at her back, and arranging her hair ere she 
lay down to rest, was seated in this sort of throne. 
The Pilgrim acknowledged her claim to homage by a 
low genuflection 

“ Rise, Palmer,” said she graciously “ The defender 
of the absent has a right to favourable reception from 
all who value truth and honour manhood.” She then 
said to her train, “ Retire, excepting only Elgitha > I 
would speak with this holy Pilgrim.” 

The maidens, without leavmg the apartment, retired 
20 to its further extremity. 

“ Pilgrim,” said the lady, after a moment’s pause, 
you this night mentioned a name — I mean the name 
of Ivanhoe, in the halls where by nature and kindred 
it should have sounded most acceptably , and yet, such 
is the perverse course of fate, that of many whose 
hearts must have throbbed at the sound, I, only, dare 
ask you where, and in what condition, you left him of 
whom you spoke ? ” 

“ I know little of the Knight of Ivanhoe,” answered 
30 the Palmer with a troubled voice “ I would I knew 
him better, since you, lady, are interested m his fate 
He hath, I believe, surmounted the persecution of his 
enemies m Palestine, and is on the eve of retuimng to 
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England, where you, lady, must 'know better than I, 
what IS his chance of happiness.” 

“ Would to God,” said the Lady Eowena, “ he were 
here safely arrived, and able to bear arms in the 
approachmg tourney. Should Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh obtain the prize, Ivanhoe is hke to hear evil 
tidings when he reaches England. — How looked he, 
stranger, when you last saw him ^ Had disease laid 
her hand heavy upon his strength and comeliness ? ” 

“ He was darker,” said the Palmer, “ and thinner, lO 
than when he came from Cyprus, and care seemed to 
sit heavy on his brow; but I approached not his 
presence, because he is unknown to me.” 

“ He will,” said the lady, “ I fear, find little in his 
native land to clear those clouds from his countenance. 
Thanks, good Pilgrim, for your information concerning 
the companion of my childhood — Maidens,” she said, 

“ draw near — offer the sleeping cup to this holy man, 
whom I will no longer detain from repose.” 

One of the maidens presented a silver cup, containing 20 
a rich mixture of wine and spice, which Eowena barely 
put to her lips It was then offered to the Palmer, who, 
after a low obeisance, tasted a few drops. 

“ Accept this ahns, friend,” continued the lady, 
offering a piece of gold, “ in acknowledgment of 
thy painful travail, and of the shrines thou hast 
visited ” 

The Palmer received the boon with another low 
reverence, and followed Elgitha out of the apartment 
Anwold conducted him to an ignoble part of the 30 
building, where a number of small apartments, or 
rather cells, served for sleeping places to the lower 
order of domestics, and to strangers of mean degree. 
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“ In which of these sleeps the Jew ? ” said the 
Pilgrim. 

“ The imbelievmg dog,” answered An wold, “ kennels 
in the cell next your holiness — St, Dunstan. how it 
must he scraped and cleansed eio it be again fit for a 
Christian ^ ” 

“ And where sleeps Gurth the swineherd ? ” said the 
sti anger. 

“ Gurth,” replied the bondsman, " sleeps in the cell 
10 on your right, as the Jew on that to your left.” 

The Palmer, having extinguished his torch, threw 
himself on the rude couch, and slept till the earliest 
sunbeams found their way through the little grated 
window. He then started up, and after repeating his 
matms, and adjusting his dress, he left the cell, and 
entered that of Isaac the Jew, lifting the latch gently. 

The inmate was lying in troubled slumbei upon a 
couch His hands and arms moved convulsively, as if 
struggling with the nightmare ; and the following ejacu- 
20 lations were distinctly heard : “ Por the sake of the 
God of Abraham, spare an unhappy old man ! I am 
poor, I am penniless — should your irons wrench my 
limbs asunder, I could not gratify you i ” 

The Palmer awaited not the end of the Jew’s vision, 
but stirred him with his pilgrim’s staff The old man 
started up, and fixed upon the Palmer his keen black 
eyes, expressive of wild surprise and apprehension, 

“ Fear nothing from me, Isaac,” said the Palmer, “ I 
come as your friend ” 

30 “The God of Israel requite you,” said the Jew, “ I 
dreamed — but Father Abraham be praised, it was but 
a dream * And what may it be your pleasure to want 
at so early an hour with the poor Jew ? ” 
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“ It is to tell you/’ said the Palmer, “ that if you 
leave not this mansion instantly, and travel not with 
some haste, your journey may prove a dangerous one.” 

“ Holy father ! ” said the Jew, “ whom could it 
interest to endanger so poor a wretch as I am ? ” 

“ The purpose you can best guess,” said the Pilgrim ; 

" but rely on this, that when the Templar crossed the 
hall yesternight, he spoke to his Mussulman slaves in 
the Saracen language, which I well understand, and 
charged them this morning to watch the journey of 10 
the Jew, to seize upon him when at a convenient 
distance from the mansion, and to conduct him to the 
castle of Eeginald Pront-de-Boeuf ” 

It is impossible to describe the extremity of terror 
which seized upon the Jew at this mformation, and 
seemed at once to overpower his whole faculties 

“ Holy God of Abraham I Oh, holy Moses i O, 
blessed Aaion ! the dream is not dreamed for nought, 
and the vision cometh not in vain , I feel their lions 
already tear my sinews ! I feel the rack pass over my 20 
body ! ” 

“ Stand up, Isaac, and harken to me,” said the 
Palmer , “ you have cause for your tenor , but stand 
up, I say, and I will point out to you the means of 
escape Leave this mansion instantly I will guide 
you }»y the secret paths of the forest, known as well to 
me as to any forester that ranges it, and I will not 
leave you till you are under safe conduct of some chief 
or baron going to the tournament, whose good-will you 
have probably the means of secuimg” 30 

When Isaac heard the concluding part of the 
sentence, his oiiginal toiioi appeared to revive in full 
force, and he dropt once more on bis face, exclaiming, 
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“ 1 possess the means of securing good-will ! alas I 
there is but one road to the favour of a Christian, and 
how can the poor Jew find it, whom extortions have 
already reduced to the misery of Lazarus ? For the 
love of God, young man, betray me not — for the 
sake of the Great Father who made us all, Jew as 
well as Gentile, Israelite and Ishmaelite — do me no 
treason * I have not means to secure the good-will of 
a Christian beggar, were he rating it at a smgle 
10 penny.” 

“Wert thou loaded with all the wealth of thy 
tribe,” said the Palmer, “ what interest have I to 
injure thee ^ — In this dress I am vowed to poverty, 
nor do I change it for aught save a horse and a coat 
of mail. Eemam here if thou vdlt — Cedric the Saxon 
may protect thee.” 

“ Alas ! ” said the Jew, “ he will not let me travel 
m his train — Saxon or Norman will be equally ashamed 
of the poor Israelite , and to travel by myself through 
20 the domains of Eegmald Front-de-Boeuf — Good youth, 
I will go with you J — Let us haste — ^let us gird up our 
loins — let us flee ’ — Here is thy staff, why wilt thou 
tarry ? ” 

“ I tarry not,” said the Pilgrim, “ but I must secure 
the means of leaving this place — follow me.” 

He led the way to the adjoining cell, which was 
occupied by Gurth the swineherd. — “ Arise, Gurth,” 
said the Pilgrim, “ arise quickly. Undo the postern 
gate, and let out the Jew and me ” 

30 “The Jew leaving Eotherwood,” said Gurth. “Both 
Jew and Gentile must be content to abide the opening 
of the great gate — we suffer no visitors to depart by 
stealth at these unseasonable hours.” 
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* ITeverilieless,” said the Pilgrim, in a commanding 
tone, “ yon will not, I think, refuse me that favour.” 

So saying, he stooped over the bed of the recumbent 
swineherd, and whispered something in his ear in 
Saxon. Gurth started up as if electrified. The Pilgrim 
added, “ Gurth, beware — thou art wont to be prudent. 

I say, undo the postern — thou shalt know more anon ” 
With hasty alacrity Gurth obeyed him, while 
the Jew followed, wondering at the sudden change in 
the swineherd’s demeanour. 10 

“ My mule, my mule ! ” said the Jew, as soon as 
they stood without the postern. 

" Fetch him his mule,” said the Pilgrim ; “ and, 
hearest thou, — let me have another, that I may bear 
him company till he is beyond these parts — 1 will 
return it safely to some of Cedric’s tram at Ashby. 
And do thou ” — he whispered the rest in Gurth’s ear. 

“ Willingly, most willingly shall it bo done,” said 
Gurth, and instantly departed to execute the commis- 
sion. 20 

He presently appeared on the opposite side of the 
moat with the mules. The travellers crossed the ditch 
upon a drawbridge, and no sooner had they reached 
the mules, than the Jew, with hasty and trembling 
hands, secured behind the saddle a small bag of blue 
buckram, which he took from under his cloak, contain- 
ing, as he muttered, " a change of raiment — only a 
change of raiment.” Then getting upon the animal 
with alacrity, he lost no time m so disposing of the 
skirts of his gaberdine as to conceal completely from 30 
observation the burden which he had thus deposited. 
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CHAPTER V. 

“When the tra.vellers had pushed on at a rapid rate 
through many devious paths, the Palmer at length 
broke silence 

“ That large decayed oak,” ho said, “ marks the 
boundaries over which Eront-de-Boeuf claims authority. 
There is now no fear of pursuit ” 

“ May the wheels of them chariots be taken off,” 
said the Jew, “ like those of the host of Pharaoh, that 
they may drive heavily ^ — But leave mo not, good 
10 pilgrim — Think hut of that fierce and savage Templar, 
with his Saracen slaves — they will regard neither 
territory, nor manor, nor lordship.” 

“ Our road,” said the Palmer, “ should here separate, 
for it beseems not men of my character and thine to 
tra,vel together longer than needs must be Besides, 
what succour couldst thou have from me, a peaceful 
Pilgrim, agamst two armed heathens ? ” 

“ O good youth,” answered the J ew, “ thou canst 
defend me, and I know thou wouldst. Poor as I am, 
20 I will requite it — not with money, for money, so help 

me my father Abraham, T have none — but ” 

" Money and recompense,” said the Palmer, inter- 
rupting him, “I have alieady said I require not of 
thee G-uide thee I can , and, it may be, even in 
some sort defend thee Therefore, Jew, I will see 
thee safe under some fitting escort We aie now 
not far fiom the town of Sheffield, where tliou 
mayest easily find many of thy tribe with whom to 
take refuge.” 
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" Tlio blessing of Jacob be npon thee, good youth!” 
Baid tlu'! dew, “m Hholiiold I can harbour with my 
kiuHinun Zaroth, and find some means of travelling 
forth witli safety.” 

“ Bo it so,” Siiid the I^ilmer ; “ at Sliothcld then we 
pai't, and half-an-honr’s riding will bring us m sight 
of that town.” 

The half hour was s^ient in perfect silence on both 
p,irts. They })aused on the top of a gently rising 
bank, and the Pilgrim point-ing to the town of Sheffield, 10 
which lay beneath them, repeated the words, “ Here, 
then, wi^ ])art.” 

“ Not till you have had the iioor Jew’s thanks,” said 
Isaac , " for I pri'sume not to ask you to go with me 
to my kinsman Zareth’s, who might aid me with some 
means of n^paying your good ollices.” 

“ I have aliH'ady said,” answered the Pilgrim, “ that 
I desire no recompense.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said the Jew, laying hold of his 
garment “ (hxl knows the Jew is poor — ^yes, Isaac is 20 
the bt'ggar of his trilie — but forgive me should I guess 
wlnit thou most, kickest at this moment.” 

“ If thou wert, to guess truly,” said the Palmer, “it 
is what thou I'aust not supply, wert thou as wealthy 
as thou safest thou art poor.” 

“As I say''” eehoinl the Jew, “Ol believe it, I 
say lad. the tiutli, I am a jdundered, indebted, dis- 
t.K'ssed man Vet, I can tell tlax what thou lackest. 
lud, it may be, supply it too Thy wish even now is 
ita >i laase .ind aniuair” SO 

Th(‘ I'.dmei staiti'd, .md tuiued suddenly towards 
tla* dew . “What tieini piomptcd that gmesa ? ' said 
he hvustily 
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“ ISTo matter,” said the Jew, smiling, “ so that it be 
a true one — and, as I can guess thy want, so I can 
supply it.” 

“ But consider,” said the Palmer, “ my character, 
my dress, my vow.” 

“ I know you Christians,” replied the Jew, “ and 
that the noblest of you will take the staff and sandal 
in superstitious penance, and walk afoot to visit the 
graves of dead men.” 

10 “ Blaspheme not, Jew • ” said the Pilgrim, sternly. 

“ Forgive me,” said the Jew , “I spoke rashly. 
But there dropt words from you last night and this 
morning, that, like sparks from flint, showed the 
metal within , and in the bosom of that Palmer’s 
gown is hidden a knight’s chain and spurs of gold. 
They glanced as you stooped over my bed in the 
morning.” 

The Pilgrim could not forbear smiling. “ Were thy 
garments searched by as curious an eye, Isaac,” said 
20 he, “ what discoveries might not be made ? ” 

“ No more of that,” said the Jew, changing colour, 
and drawing forth his writing materials in haste, he 
began to write upon a piece of paper which he sup- 
ported on the top of his yellow cap, without dismount- 
mg from his mule When he had finished he delivered 
the scroll to the Pilgrim, saying, “ In the town of 
Leicester all men know the rich Jew, Kirjath Jairam 
of Lombardy, give him this scroll — he hath on sale 
SIX Milan harnesses, the worst would suit a crowned 
30 head — ten goodly steeds, the worst might mount a 
king Of these he will give thee thy choice, with 
everythmg else that can furnish thee forth for the 
tournament ; when it is over thou wilt return them 
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safely — unless thou shonldst have wherewith to pay 
their value to the owner.” 

“ But, Isaac,” said the Pilgrim, smiling, “ dost thou 
know that in these sports, the arms and steed of the 
knight who is unhorsed are forfeit to his victor ? 
Now 1 may be unfortunate, and so lose what I cannot 
replace or repay” 

The Jew looked somewhat astounded at this 
possibility , ,but collecting his courage, he replied 
hastily, “ No — no — no — It is impossible — I will not lO 
think so The blessing of Our Father will be upon 
thee Thy lance will be powerful as the rod of 
Moses.” 

So saying, he was turning his mule’s head away, 
when the Palmer, in his turn, took hold of his gaber- 
dine. “Nay, but, Isaac, thou knowest not all the risk. 
The steed may be slain, the armour injured — ^for I will 
spare neither horse nor man Besides, those of thy 
tribe give nothing for notliing ; something there must 
be paid for their use.” 20 

The Jew twisted himself in the saddle, like a man 
in a fit of the colic , but his better feelings predomi- 
nated over those which were most familiar to him 
'' I care not,” he said, " I care not — let me go. If 
there is damage, it will cost you nothing — if there is 
usage money, Kirjath Jairam will forgive it for the 
sake of his kinsman Isaac. Fare thee well ! — Yet 
ii.uk tliee, good youth,” said ho, tinning about, “thrust 
thyself not too foiward into this vain liurly -burly — I 
speak not for endangeiing the steed, and the coat 30 
of armour, but for the sake of thine own life and 
hml )s ” 

“ Giameicy for thy caution,” said the Palmer, again 
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smiling ; ** I will use thy courtesy frankly, and it will 
go hard with me but I will requite it.” 

They parted, and took different roads for the town 
of Sheffield. 


CHAPTEK VI. 

On a platform beyond the southern ent^^ance to the 
hsts at Ashby, formed by a natural elevation of the 
ground, were pitched five magnificent pavilions, 
adorned with pennons of russet and black, the chosen 
colours of the five knights challengers. The cords of 
10 the tents were of the same colour. Before each 
pavilion was suspended the shield of the knight by 
whom it was occupied, and beside it stood his squire, 
quaintly disguised in some fantastic dress. The central 
pavilion had been assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
whose renown in all games of chivalry had occasioned 
him to be eagerly received into the company of the 
challengers, and even adopted as their chief and 
leader. 

The exterior of the lists was in paic occupied by 
EO temporary galleries, spread with tapestry and carpets, 
and accommodated with cushions for the convenience 
of those ladies and nobles who were expected to attend 
the tournament. A narrow space, betwixt these 
galleries and the lists, gave accommodation for 
yeomanry and spectators of a bettor degree than the 
mere vulgar, and might be compared to the pit of a 
theatre 

One gallery exactly opposite to the spot vliere the 
shock of the combat was to take place, was laised 
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higher than the others, more richly decorated, and 
graced by a sort of throne and canopy, which was 
designed for Prince John Opposite to this royal 
gallery was another, elevated to the same height, on 
the western side of the lists ; and more gaily, if less 
sumptuously decorated, than that destined for the 
Prmce himself. A tram of pages and of young maidens, 
the most beautiful who could be selected, gaily dressed 
in fancy habits of green and pink, surrounded a throne 
decorated in the same colours This seat of honour 10 
was designed for Let Royne de la BeaidU et des Amours. 

Isaac, richly and even magnificently dressed in a 
gaberdine ornamented with lace and lined with fur, 
was endeavouring to make place ui the foremost row 
beneath the gallery for his daughter, the beautiful 
Hebecca, who had joined him at Ashby, and who was 
now hangmg on her father’s arm. As Prince John, 
upon a grey and high-mettled palfrey, caracoled 
within the lists at the head of a jovial party, his 
quick eye instantly recognised the Jew, but was 20 
much more agreeably attracted by the beautiful 
daughter of Zion. 

The figure of Bebecca might indeed have compared 
with the proudest beauties of England. Her form was 
exquisitely symmetrical, and was shown to advantage 
by a sort of Eastern dress, which she wore according 
to the fashion of the females of her nation. Her 
turban of yellow silk suited well with the darkness of 
her complexion The brilliancy of her eyes, the superb 
arch of her eyebrows, her well-formed aquiline nose, 30 
her teeth as white as peail, and the profusion of her 
sable tresses, each airanged in its own little spiral of 
twisted curls — all these constituted a combmation ot 
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loveliness, which yielded not to the most beautiful 
of the maidens who surrounded her. Of the golden 
and pearl-studded clasps, which closed her vest from 
the throat to the waist, the three uppermost were left 
unfastened on account of the heat. A diamond 
necklace, with pendants of inestimable value, were by 
this means made more conspicuous The feather of 
an ostrich, fastened in her turban by an agraffe set 
with brilliants, was another distinction of the beautiful 
10 J ewese. 

"By the bald scalp of Abraham,” said Prince John, 
“ yonder Jewess must be the very model of that perfec- 
tion whose charms drove frantic the wisest king that 
ever lived I What sayest thou, Prior Aymer ? ” 

" The Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley, ’ — 
answered the Prior, in a sort o£ snuffling tone , " but 
your Grace must remember she is still but a Jewess." 

“ Ay I ” added Prince J ohn, without heeding him, 
“ and there is my Mammon of unrighteousness too — 
SO the Marquis of Marks, the Baron of Byzants, contest- 
ing for place with penniless dogs, whose threadbare 
cloaks have not a single cross in their pouches to keep 
the devil from dancing there. By the body of St. 
Mark my prince of supplies, with his lovely Jewess, 
shall have a place m the gallery ' — What is she, 
Isaac ? Thy wife or thy daughter, that Eastern houri 
that thou lockest under tliy arm as thou wouldst thy 
treasure-casket ? ” 

" My daughter Rebecca, so please your Grace ” 
30 answered Isaac, with a low congee 

“ The wiser man thou,” said John, with a peal of 
laughter. “ But, daughter, or wife, she should be pre- 
feired accordmg to her beauty and thy meiits — Who 
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sits above there * *’ he continued, bending his eye on 
the gallery. “ Saxon churls, lolling at their lazy 
length ! — out upon them ' — let them sit close, and 
make room for my prince of usurers and his lovely 
daughter. Ill make the hinds know they must share 
the high places of the synagogue with those whom the 
synagogue properly belongs to ” 

Those who occupied the gallery to whom this injuri- 
ous and impolite speech was addressed, were the family 
of Cedric the Saxon, with that of his ally and kinsman, ic 
Athelstaiie of Comngsburgh, a personage who, on 
account of his descent from the last Saxon monarchs 
of England, was held m the highest respect by all the 
Saxon natives of the north of England 

It was to this person that the Prince addiessed his 
imperious command to make place for Isaac and 
Eebecca Athelstaiie, utterly confounded at the order, 
unwilling to obey, yet undetermined how to resist, 
opposed only the vi» %nertioe to the will of John , and, 
without Stirling, opened his large grey eyes, and stared 20 
at the Prince with astonishment 

“The Saxon porker,” said John, “ is either asleep or 
minds me not — Prick him wnth your lance, De Brac} 
speaking to a knight wdio rode near him I)e Biaey 
extended his lung lance over the space which separated 
the gallery from the hats, and would have executed 
the commands of the Prince, had not Cedric unsheathed, 
wit,h the speed of lightning, the short sword which he 
wore, and at a single blow severed the point of the 
lance from the handle The blood lUshed into the 30 
countenance of Pi nice John He swore one of his 
deepest oaths, and was about to utter some thieat 
correspondmg m violence, when he was diverted from 
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his purpose by a general exclamation of the crowd, 
uttered in loud applause of the spnited condiict of 
Cediio The Prince rolled his eyes in indignation, 
and chancing to encounter the firm glance of an archer 
who seemed to persist in his gesture of applause, in 
spite of the frownmg aspect which the Prince bent 
upon him, he demanded his reason for clamouring 
thus. 

“ I always add my hollo,” said the yeoman, “ when 
10 I see a good shot or a gallant blow.” 

“ Sayst thou ? ” answered the Prince ; “ then thou 
canst hit the white thyself. 111 warrant.” 

" A woodsman's mark, and at woodsman’s distance, 
I can hit,” answered the yeoman. 

“ By St G-nzzel,” said John, we will tiy his own 
skill, who is so ready to give his voice to the feats of 
others.” 

“ I shall not fly the trial,” said the yeoman, with the 
composure which marked his whole deportment. 

20 “ Meanwhile, stand up, ye Saxon churls,” said the 

fiery Prmce ; “ for, by the light of Heaven, since I 
have said it, the Jew shall have his seat amongst 
ye!” 

« By no means, an it please your Grace ' — it is not 
fit for such as we to sit with the luloi-s of the land,’ 
said the Jew. 

“ Up, infidel dog, when I conmiaiid you,” said Prince 
John, “or I will have thy swarthy hide stript off, and 
tanned for horse-furnituie ' ” 

80 Thus urged, the Jew began to ascend the steep and 
narrow steps which led up to the gallery 

“ Let me see,” said the I’rmce, “ who daie iitop 
him ' ” fixmg his eye on Cedric. 
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But Wainba, springing betwixt his master and 
rsauc, and exclaiming, in answer to the Prince d 
defiance, “ Mairy, that will 1 1 ” opposed to the beard 
of the Jew a shield of brawn, which he plucked 
from beneath his cloak. Finding the abomination of 
his tribe opposed to his very nose, while the Jester at 
the same time flourished his wooden sword above his 
head, the Jew recoiled, missed his footing, and rolled 
down the steps, — an excellent jest to the spectators, 
who set up a loud laughter, in which Prince John and 10 
his attendants heartily joined. 

“ Deal me the prize, cousm Prince,” said Wamba ; 

“ I have vanquished my foe in fair fight with sword 
and shield,” he added, brandishmg the brawn in one 
hand and the wooden sword in the other. 

“ Who, and what art thou, noble champion ? ” said 
Prince John, still laughing 

“ A fool by right of descent,” answered the J ester ; 

“ I am Wamba, the son of Witless, who was the son of 
Weatherbrain, who was the son of an Alderman.” 20 

“ Make room for the Jew in front of the lower 
ring,” said Prince J ohn ; “ to place the vanquished 
beside the victor were false heraldry.” 

“ Knave upon fool were worse,” answered the Jester, 

" and Jew upon bacon worst of all.” 

“ Gramercy ! good fellow,” cried Prince John, 

■“ thou pleasest me — ^Here, Isaac, lend me a handful 
of l)yzants” 

As the Jew fumbled in the furred bag which hung 
by his girdle, and was perhaps endeavouring to ascer- 30 
tain how few coins might pass for a handful, the 
Prince stooped from his jennet and settled Isaac’s 
doubts by snatching the pouch itself from his side; 
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and flinging to Wa-mba a couple of the gold pieces 
which it contained, he pursued his career romid the 
lists. 


CHAPTER VIT. 

In the midst of Prince John’s caralcade, he and 
denly stopt, and appealing to the Prior of Jorvanlx, 
declared the principal business of the day had lieen 
forgotten 

By my halidom,” said he, “ we have neglected, 
Sir Prior, to name the fair Sovereign of Love and of 
10 Beauty, by whose white hand the palm is to ]>e dis^ 
tributed For my part, I am liberal in my ideas, 
and I care not if I give my vote for the black-eyed 
Rebecca ” 

“ Hay, nay,” said De Bracy, •' let the fair sovereign’s 
throne remain unoccupied, until the concpieror shall 
be named, and then let him choose the lady by whom 
it shall be filled It will add another grace to his 
triumph, and teach fair ladies to prize the love of 
valiant knights, who can exalt them to such distmc- 
20 tion ” 

The Prince acquiesced, and, assuming his throne, 
gave signal to the heralds to proclaim tlie laws of the 
tournament, which were briefly as follows : 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all 
comers 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat, might, if 
he pleased, select a special antagonist fiom among the 
challengers, by touching his shiehl If lie did so with 
the reverse of his lance the trial of skill was made 
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with what were called the arms of courtesy, that is, 
with lances at whose extremity a piece of round flat 
board was fixed, so that no danger was encountered, 
save from the shock of the horses and riders. But af 
the shield was touched with the sharp end of the 
lance, the knights were to fight with sharp weapons, 
as m actual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had acoomphshed 
their vow, by each of them breakmg five lances, the 
Prince was to declare the victor m the first day’s M 
tourney, who should receive as prize a war-horse of 
exquisite beauty and matchless strength ; and he 
should have tho pecahar honour of naming the Queen 
of Love and Beauty, by whom the prize should be 
given on the ensuing day- 

Pourthly, it was announced, that, on the second 
day, there should be a general tomnament, m which 
all the knights might take part, and being divided 
mto two bands, of equal numbers, might fight it out 
manfully until the signal was given by Pnnce John to 20 
cease the combat. The elected Queen of Love and 
Beauty was then to ciown the knight whom the 
Pi nice should adjudge to have borne himself best in 
this second day, with a coionet composed of thm gold 
plate, cut into the shape of a laurel crown. 

At length the barriers were opened, and five 
knights, chosen by lot, advanced slowly into the area; 
a smgle champion riding in front, and the other four 
following in pairs. They advanced up the platform 
upon which the tents of the challengers stood, and 30 
tliere sepaiatiog themselves, each touched slightly, 
and with the reverae of Ins lance, the shield of the 
antagonist to whom he wished to oppose himself. 
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Having intiinated their more pacific purpose, the 
champions retreated to the extremity of the lists, 
where they remained drawn up in a line ; while the 
challengers, sallying each from his pavilion, mounted 
their horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, 
descended from the, platform, and opposed themselves 
individually to the knights who had touched their 
respective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they 
10 started out against each other at full gallop ; and 
such was the superior dexterity or good fortune of 
the challengers, that those opposed to Bois-Guilbert, 
Malvoisin, and Eront-de-Boeuf, rolled on the ground. 
The fifth knight alone maintained the honour of his 
party, and parted fairly with Ealph de Vipont, the 
Knight of St John, both splintering their lancos with- 
out advantage on either side. 

A second and a third party of knights took the 
field ; and although they had various success, yet, 
20 upon the whole, the advantage decidedly remained 
with the challengers, not one of whom lost his seat 
or swerved from his charge — ^misfortunes which befell 
one or two of their antagonists in each encomiter. 
The spirits, therefore, of those opposed to them, 
seemed to be considerably damped by their con- 
tinued success. After this there was a considerable 
pause; nor did it appear that any one was very 
desirous of renewmg the contest. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers 
80 concluded one of the long and high flourishes with 
which they had broken the silence of the lists, it was 
answered by a solitary trumpet, which bieathod a note 
of defiance from the northern extremity, and no sooner 
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were the barriers opened than a new champion paced 
into the lists. The adventurer did not greatly exceed 
the middle size, and seemed to be rather slender than 
strongly made His smt of armour was formed of 
steel, richly inlaid with gold, and the device on his 
shield was a young oak-tree pulled up by the roots, 
with the Spanish word JDesd%chadOj signifying I)ism- 
horited. 

He ascended the platform by the sloping alley which 
led to it fioin the lists, and, riding straight up to the IG 
central pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his 
spear the shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it 
rang again. All stood astonished at his presumption, 
but none more than the redoubted Knight whom he 
had thus defied to mortal combat, and who, little 
expecting so rude a challenge, was standing carelessly 
at the door of the pavilion. 

“ Have you confessed yourself, brother," said the 
Templar, “ and have you heard mass this morning, that 
you peril your life so frankly ? ” 20 

“ I am fitter to meet death than thou art,” answered 
the Disinherited Knight. 

“ Then take your place in the lists,” said Bois- 
Giiilbert, " and look your last upon the sun , for this 
night thou shalt sleep m paradise.” 

“ Gramercy for thy courtesy,” replied the Dis- 
inherited Knight, “ and to requite it, I advise thee to 
take a fresh horse and a new lance, for by my honour 
you will need both.” 

Plaving oxpiesRod himself thus confidently, he reined 30 
his hoi so backward down the slope which he had 
ascended, and compelled him m the same manner to 
move backward tb Though the lists, till he reached the 
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northern extremity, where he remained stationary in 
expectation of his antagonist. 

Brian de Bois-G-uilbert did not neglect his adversary’s 
advice , he changed his horse for a proved and fresh 
one of great strength and spirit. He chose a new ami 
tough spear, lest the wood of the former might have 
been strained in the previous encounters he had sus- 
tained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, which had 
received some httle damage, and received another fioui 
10 his squires. 

When the two champions stood opposed to each 
other at the two extremities of the lists, the public 
expectation was stramed to the highest pitch. Few 
augured the possibility that the encounter could termi- 
nate vfell for the Disinherited Knight, yet his courage 
and gallantry secured the general good wishes of the 
spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal, than 
the champions vanished from their posts with the siieed 
20 of lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with 
the shock of a thunderbolt. The lances burst into 
shivers up to the very grasp, and it seemed at the 
moment that both kniglits had fallen, for the sh(.>ek 
had made each horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. 
The address of the riders recovered their steeds by usa 
of the bridle and spur, and having glared on each 
other for an instant with eyes which seemed to flash 
fire through the bars of their visors, each made a 
demivolte, and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, 
30 received a fresh lance from the attendants 

A loud shout from the spectatois, waving of scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, a,tteste<l 
the interest taken by the spectators iii this encounter , 
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the most equal, a® well as the best performed, which 
had graced the day. But no sooner had the knights 
resumed their station than the clamour of applause 
WAS hushed into a silence, so deep and so dead, that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes' pause having been allowed, that the 
combatants and their horses might recover breath. 
Prince J ohn with his truncheon signed to the trumpets 
io sound the onset. The champions a second time 
sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre ifl 
of the lists, with the same speed, the same dexterity, 
the same violence, but not the same equal fortune as 
before. 

In this second encounter, the Templar aimed at the 
centre of his antagonist’s shield, and struck it so fair 
and forcibly, that his spear went to shivers, and the 
Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. On the 
other hand, that champion had, in the beginning of 
his career, directed the point of his lance towards 
Bois-Guilbert’s shield, but, changing his aim almost in 20 
the moment of encounter, he addressed it to the helmet, 
a mark more difficult to hit, but which, if attained, 
rendered the shock more irresistible. Pair and true 
he hit the Noiman on the visor, where his lance’s point 
ke^it hold of the bars Yet, even at this disadvantage, 
the Templar sustained his high reputation; and had 
not the girths of his saddle burst, he might not have 
been unhoised As it chanced, however, saddle, horse, 
and man rolled on the ground under a cloud of dust. 

To extiicate himself from the stirrups and fallen 30 
steed, was to the Templar scarce the work of a moment , 
and, stung with madness, he diew his swoid and waved 
it m defiance of his conqueror. The Disinherited 
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Knight sprung from his steed, and also unsheathed 
his sword. The marshals of the field, however, spurred 
their horses between them, and reminded them that 
the laws of the tournament did not, on the present 
occasion, permit this species of encounter. 

"We shall meet again, I trust,” said the Templar, 
casting a resentful glance at his antagonist, "and 
where there are none to separate us ” 

" If we do not,” said the Disinherited Knight, " the 
10 fault shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, with 
spear, with axe, or with sword, I am ahke ready to 
encounter thee.” 

More and angrier words would have been exchanged, 
but the marshals, crossing their lances betwixt them, 
compelled them to separate The Disinherited Knight 
returned to his first station, and Bois-Guilbert to his 
tent, where he remained for the rest of the day in an 
agony of despair. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror 
go called for a bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or 
lower part of his helmet, announced that ho quaffed 
it, ‘ To all true English hearts, and to the confusion 
of foreign tyrants ” He then commanded his trumpet 
to sound a defiance to the ch'allengers, and desiied a 
herald to announce to them, that he was willing to 
encountei them in the order in which they pleased 
to advance agamst him 

The gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed m sable armoui, 
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was the first who took the field. Over this champion 
the Disinherited Knight obtained a slight but decisive 
advantage. Both Knights broke their lances fairly, 
but Front-de-Boeuf, who lost a stirrup in the encounter, 
was adjudged to have the disadvantage. 

In the stranger’s third encounter with Sir Philip 
Malvoisin, he was equally successful; striking that 
baron so forcibly on the casque, that the laces of the 
helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from falling 
by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished like his lo 
companions. 

In his fourth combat with De Grantmesnil, the 
Disinherited Knight showed as much courtesy as he 
had hitherto evinced courage and dexterity. De Grant- 
mesnil’s home, which was young and violent, reah’od and 
plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb 
the rider’s aim, and the stranger, declining to take the 
advantage which this accident afforded him, raised his 
lance, and passing his antagonist without touching 
him, wheeled his horse and rode back again to his own 20 
end of the hsts, offering his antagonist, by a herald, 
the chance of a second encounter. This De Grantmesnil 
declined, avowing himself vanquished as much by the 
courtesy as by the address of his opponent. 

lialph de Vipont summed up the list of the stranger’s 
triumphs, being hurled to the ground with sucli force 
tliat the blood gushed from his nose and his mouth, and 
ho was borne senseless from the lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unani- 
mous award of the Pi nice and marshals, announcing 30 
that day’s honours to the Disinherited Knight 

The marshals of the field were the first to offer their 
congratulations to the victor, praying him that he would 
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raise iiis visor ere they conducted him to receive the 
prize of the day’s tourney from the hands of Prince John. 
The Disinherited Knight, with all knightly courtesy, 
declmed their request, alleging that he could not at 
this time suffer his face to be seen, for reasons winch 
he had assigned to the heralds wlieii he entered the 
lists. The marshals were perfectly satisfied by tins 
reply ; they, therefore, pressed no further into tlie 
mystery of the Disinherited Knight, but, announcing 
10 to Prince John the conqueror’s desire to remain un- 
known, they requested permission to bring him before 
his Grace, in order that he might receive the reward 
of his valour. 

John, being already displeased with tlie issue of the 
tournament, in which the challengers whom he fav(nirctl 
had been successively defeated by one kniglit, answeied 
haughtily to the marshals, “By the light of Our La<ly’s 
brow, tliis same knight hath been disinherited as well 
of his courtesy as of his lands, since he desires to 
20 appear before us without uncovering his face.” 

A whisper arose among the tram, but by whom 
first suggested could not be asceitained. “It might bo 
the King — it might be Kichard Coeur-de-Lion hunsolf’” 
“ Over God’s forbodo 1 ” sai<I Prince John, involun- 
tarily turning at the same time as pale as death, 
“ Waldemar ! — De Bracy I brave kuiglits and gentle- 
men, remember your promises and stand tinly by me'” 
“ Here is no danger impending,” said Waldemar 
Fitzurse, one of the most important of his fol- 
30 loweis , “are you so little acquainted mtli tlie 
gigantic limbs of >our father’s son, as to think thcN 
can he held wiihni the ciicumfenmce of londiw .suit of 
armour ^ — Look at him more closely, yoiu higlniesb 
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will see that he wants three inches of King Eichard’s 
height, and twice as much of his shoulder-breadth The 
very horse he backs, could not have carried the ponder- 
ous weight of King Ilichard through a single course” 

While he was speaking, the marshals brought for- 
ward the Disinherited Knight to the foot of a wooden 
flight of steps, which formed tlie ascent from the lists 
to Prince John’s throne. With a short eulogy upon his 
valour, he caused to be delivered to him the war-horse 
assigned as the prize. The Disinherited Knight spoke IQ 
not a word in rex>ly to the compliment of the Piince, 
which he only acknowledged with a profountl obeisance 

The hoise was led into the lists by two grooms 
rielily dressed, the animal itself being fully accoutred 
with the richest war-furmture Laying one hand upon 
the pommel of the saddle, the Disinherited Knight 
vaulted at once upon the back of the steed without 
making use of the stirrup, and, blandishing aloft his 
lance, rode twice aiound the lists, exhibiting the 
points and paces of the horse with the skill of a 2t 
pel feet horseman. 

The appearance of vanity, which might otherwise 
have been attributed to this display, was removed by 
the piopriety shown in exhibiting to the best advantage 
the princely reward with which he had been just 
honoined 

The victor must now display his good judgment, 
instead of his valoui, by selecting from among the 
beauties who giaced the galleries a lady, who should 
iill the throne of the Queen of Beauty and of Love 30 
The Piince aecoidingly made a sign with Ins truncheon, 
as the Knight ]»assed him in his second caieer aiound 
the lists The Knight turned towards the tin one, and. 
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sinking his lance, until the point was within a foot of 
the ground, remained motionless, as if expecting J ohn’s 
commands , while all admired the sudden dexterity 
with which he instantly reduced his fiery steed from a 
state of violent emotion and high excitation to 
stillness. 

“ Sir Disinherited Knight,” said Prince John, “ since 
that is the only title hy which we can address you, it 
IS now your duty, as well as privilege, to name the 
to fair lady, who, as Queen of Honour and of Love, is to 
preside over next day’s festival. It is your prerogative 
to confer on whom you please this crown, by the 
delivery of which to the lady of your choice, the 
election of to-morrow’s Queen will be formal and 
complete. — Eaise your lance.’ 

The Knight obeyed ; and Prince John placed upon 
its point a coronet of green satin, having around its 
edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge of which was 
relieved by arrow-points and hearts placed inter- 
20 changeably. 

The Disinherited Knight, pacing forwards as slowly 
as he had hitherto rode swiftly around the lists, at 
length paused beneath the balcony in which the Lady 
Rowena was placed. 

Cedric the Saxon, overjoyed at the discomfiture of 
the Templar, and of his malevolent neighbour, Front- 
de-Boeuf, had, with his body half stretched over 
the balcony, accompanied the victor in each course 
not with his eyes only, but with his whole heait and 
80 soul. The Lady Rowena had watched the progi-ess of 
the day with equal attention, though without openly 
betraying the same intense interest. 

Another group, stationed rmder the galleiy occupied 
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by the Saxons, had shown no less interest in the fate 
of the day. 

“ Father Abraham I” said Isaac of York, when 
the first course was run, “ how fiercely that Gentile 
rides ] Ah, the good horse that was brought all the 
long way from Barbary, he takes no more care of him 
than if he were a wild ass’s colt.” 

" If he risks his own person and limbs, father,” sa.id 
Eebecca, “ in doing such a dreadful battle, he can 
scarce be expected to spare his horse and armour.” lO 

“ Child 1 ” replied Isaac, somewhat heated, “ thou 
knowest not what thou speakest — His neck and limbs 

are his own, but his horse and armour belong to 

Holy Jacob t what was I about to say > — Nevertheless, 
it is a good youth — See, Eebecca > see, he is again 
about to go up to battle against the Philistine — Pray, 
child — pray for the safety of the good youth, — and of 
the speedy horse, and the rich armour. — God of my 
fathers i ” he again exclaimed, " he hath conquered, 
ami the Philistine hath fallen before his lance, — even 20 
as Og the King of Bashan, and Sihon, King of the 
Amorites, fell before the sword of our fathers > — 
Surely he shall take their gold and their silver, and 
their war-horses, and their armour of brass and of 
st(3el, for a prey and for a spoil.” 

The same anxiety did the worthy Jew display 
dining eveiy couise that was run. 

The champion of the day remained stationary for 
moie than a minute , and then, gradually and grace- 
fully sinking the point of his lance, he deposited the 30 
eoionet which it suppoited at the feet of the fan 
Eowena The trumpets instantly sounded, while the 
heialds pioclaimed the Lady Itowena the Queen of 
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Beauty and of Love for the ensuing day, menacing 
with suitable penalties those who should be disobedient 
to her authority. 

There was some murmuring among the damsels of 
Norman descent, but these sounds of disaffection 
were drowned by the popular shout of “ Long live the 
Lady Eowena, the chosen and lawful Queen of Love 
and of Beauty * ” To which many in the lower area 
added, “ Long live the Saxon Princess I long live the 
10 race of the immortal Alfred ! ” 

However unacceptable these sounds might be to 
Prince John, and to those around him, he saw himself 
nevertheless obliged to confirm the nomination of the 
victor, and accordingly calling to horse, he left his 
throne ; and mounting his jennet, accompanied by his 
train, he again entered the list. 

Spurring his horse, he made the animal bound 
forward to the gallery where Eowena was seated, with 
the crown still at her feet 

20 “ Assume,” he said, “ fair lady, the mark of your 

sovereignty, to which none vows homage more sincerely 
than ourself, John of Anjou; and if it please you to- 
day, with your noble sire and friends, to giaee our 
banquet in the Castle of Ashby, we shall learn to 
know the empress to whose service we devote to- 
morrow ” 

Eowena remained silent, and Cedric answered for 
her in his native Saxon. 

“ The Lady Eowena,” he said, " possesses not the 
30 language in which to reply to your courtesy, or to 
sustain her part in your festival. I also, and the 
noble Athelstane of Coningsburgh, speak only the 
language, and practise only the manners, of oui fathera 
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We therefore decline with thanks your Highnesses 
courteous invitation to the banquet. To-morrow, the 
Lady Rowena will take upon her the state to which 
she has been called by the free election of the victor 
Knight, confirmed by the acclamations of the people.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

We must now change the scene to a country house 
in the vicinity of Ashby, belonging to a wealthy 
Israelite, with whom Isaac and his daughter had taken 
up their quarters. 

In an apartment, small indeed, but richly furnished 10 
with decorations of an Oriental taste, Rebecca was 
seated on a heap of embroidered cushions, which, piled 
along a low platform that surrounded the chamber, 
served instead of chairs and stools. She was watchmg 
the motions of her father, while he paced the apartment 
with a dejected mien and disordered step ; sometimes 
clasping his hands together — sometimes casting his 
eyes to the roof of the apaitment. " O, Jacob ! ” he 
exclaimed — “ O, all ye twelve Holy Fathers of our 
tiil)o ! what a losing venture is this for one who hath 20 
duly kept every jot and tittle of the law of Moses — 
Fifty zecchins wrenched from me at one clutch, and by 
the talons of a tyiant ' ” 

“ Rut, father,” said Re])ecca, “ you seemed to give 
the gold to Pi nice John \/illmgly ” 

“Willingly? the blotch of Egypt upon him’ — 
Willingly, saidst thou ? — Ay, as willingly as when, in 
the Gulf of Lyons, I thing over my merchandise to 
hghten the ship, while she laboured in the tempest — ’ 
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robed the seething billows in my choice silks — ^per- 
fumed their briny foam with myrrh and aloes. And 
was not that an hour of unutterable misery, though 
my own hands made the sacrifice ? 

“ But it was a sacrifice which Heaven exacted to 
save our lives,” answered Eebecca, “ and the God of our 
fathers has since blessed your store and your gettings.” 

“ Ay,” answered Isaac, “ but if the tyrant lays hold 
on them as he did to-day, and compels me to smile 
10 while he is robbing me ? — O, daughter, disinherited 
and wandering as we are, the worst evil which befalls 
our race is, that when we are wronged and plundered, 
all the world laughs around, and we are compelled to 
suppress our sense of injury, and to smile tamely, 
when we would revenge bravely.” 

“ Thmk not thus of it, my father,” said Eebecca ; 
“we also have advantages These Gentiles, cruel and 
oppressive as they are, are in some sort dependent on 
the dispersed children of Zion, whom they despise and 
20 persecute. Without the aid of our wealth, they could 
neither furnish forth their hosts in war, nor their 
triumphs m peace. Even this day’s pageant had not 
proceeded without the consent of the despised Jew, 
who furnished the means.” 

“Daughter,” said Isaac, “thou hast harped upon 
another string of sorrow. The goodly steed and the 
rich armour — there is a dead loss too — ay, a loss 
which swallows up the gains of a week , ay, of the 
space between two Sabaoths — and yet it may end 
30 better than I now think, for ’tis a good youth ” 

“Assuredly,” said Eebecca, “you shall not lepent 
you of requiting the good deed leceived of the stianger 
kmght.” 
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I trust so, daughter," said Isaac, " and I trust too 
in the rebuilding of Zion , but as well do I hope with 
my own bodily eyes to see the walls and battlements 
of the new Temple, as to see a Christian, yea, the very 
best of Christians, repay a debt to a Jew, unless under 
the awe of the judge and jailor.” 

The evening was now becoming dark, when a Jewish 
servant entered the apartment, and placed upon the 
table two silver lamps, fed with perfumed oil, the 
richest wines, and the most delicate refreshments, were ifl 
at the same time displayed by another Israelitish 
domestic on a small ebony table, inlaid with silver. 
At the same time the servant informed Isaac, that a 
Hazarene desired to speak with him. Isaac at once 
replaced on the table the untasted glass of Greek wine 
which he had just raised to his lips, and saying hastily 
to his daughter, “ Eebecca, veil thyself,” commanded 
the stranger to be admitted. 

Just as Eebecca had dropped over her fine features 
a screen of silver gauze which reached to her feet, the 20 
door opened, and Gurth entered, wrapped in the ample 
folds of his mantle. 

“ Art thou Isaac the Jew of York ? ” said Gurth. 

“ I am,” replied Isaac, “ and who art thou ? " 

That is not to the purpose,” answered Gurth. 

“ As much as my name is to thee,” replied Isaac ; 

“ for without knowing thine, how can I hold intercourse 
with thee ? ” 

“ Easily,” answered Gurth , “ I, being to pay money, 
must know that I deliver it to the right person, thou, 30 
who art to receive it, will not, I think, care very 
greatly by whose hands it is delivered.” 

“ O,” said the J ew, “ you are come to pay monies ? — 
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Holy Father Abraham I that altereth our relation to 
each other. And from whom dost thou bring it ^ ” 

" From the Disinherited Knight/’ said Gurth, 
“victor in this day’s tournament It is the piico of 
the armour supplied to him by Kirjath Jairani of 
Leicester, on thy recommendation. The steed is 
restored to thy stable I desire to know the amount 
of the sum which I am to pay for the armour ” 

“ I said he was a good youth 1 ” exclaimed Isaac, 
10 with joyful exultation. “ A cup of wine will do thee 
no harm,” he added, filling and handmg to the swine- 
herd a richer draught than Gurth had ever before 
tasted “ And how much money,” contmued Isaac, 
“ hast thou brought with thee 

“ Holy Virgm > ” said Gurth, setting down the cup, 
“ what nectar these unbelievuig dogs drink, while true 
Christians are fain to quaff ale as muddy and thick as 
the draff we give to hogs I — ^^liat money ha\ e I 
brought with me ? Even but'a small sum ; something 
20 in hand the whilst. Wliat, Isaac I thou must bear a 
conscience, though it l>e a Jewish one ” 

“ Nay, ]jut,” said Isaac, “ thy master has W( >n goodly 
steeds and rich armours with the strength of his lance, 
and of his right hand — but ’tis a good youth — the Jew 
will take these in piesent payment, and render him 
back the surplus.” 

“My master has disposed of them already,” sai<l Guith 
“Ah ' that was wioiig,” said tlie Jew, “ that was the 
part of a fool No Chiistian heie could buy so many 
§0 horses and armoui — no Jew exeejit myself would gi\o 
him half the values. But thou hast a bundled 
zeeehms with thee in that bag,” said Isa<io, })i)uig 
under Guitli’s cloak, “ it is a hea\y one ” 
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" I have heads for cross-bow bolts in it,” said Gnrth, 
readily. 

“ Well, then,” said Isaac, “ if I should say that I 
would take eighty zecchms for the good steed and the 
rich armour, which leaves me not a guilder’s profit, 
have you money to pay me ^ ” 

“Barely,” said G-urth, though the sum demanded 
was more reasonable than he expected, “ and it will 
leave my master nigh penniless. Nevertheless, if 
such be your least offer, I must be content ” 10 

“ Fill thyself another goblet of wine,” said the Jew. 

“ Ah I eighty zecchins is too little. It leaveth no 
profit for the usages of the monies , and, besides, the 
good horse may have suffered wrong in this day’s 
encounter.” 

“ And I say,” replied Gurth, “ he is sound, wind and 
limb ; and you may see him now in your stable. And 
I say, over and above, that seventy zecchins is enough 
for the armour, and I hope a Christian’s word is as 
good as a J ew’s. If you will not take seventy, I will 20 
carry this bag ” (and he shook it till the contents 
jingled) “back to my master.” 

“ Nay, nay ' ” said Isaac , “ lay down the talents — 
the shekels — the eighty zecchins, and thou shalt see I 
Will consider thee liberally.” 

Gurth at length complied , and telling out eighty 
zecchins upon the table, the Jew delivered out to liim 
an acquittance for tlic horse and suit of armour. The 
Jew’s hand trembled foi joy as ho wrapped up the first 
seventy pieces of gold The last ton he told over with 30 
much deliberation, }>ausing, and saying something as he 
took each piece fiom the table, and dropt it into his 
pmse. 
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“ Seventy-one — seventy-two ; thy master is a good 
youth — seventy-three, an excellent youth — seventy- 
four — that piece hath been dipt within the ring — 
seventy-five — and that looketh light of weight — 
seventy-six — when thy master wants money, let him 
come to Isaac of York — seventy-seven — that is, with 
reasonable security.” Here he made a consideiable 
pause ; but the enumeration proceeded . — “ Seventy- 
eight — thou art a good fellow — seventy-nine — and 

10 deservest something for thyself ” 

Here the Jew paused again, and looked at the last 
zecehin, intending, doubtless, to bestow it upon Gurth. 
He weighed it upon the tip of his finger, and made it 
ring by dropping it upon the table. Unhappily for 
Gurth, the chime was full and true, the zecchin plump, 
newly coined, and a gram above weight. Isaac could 
not find in his heart to part with it, so dropt it into 
his purse as if in absence of mind, with the words, 
“ Eighty completes the tale, and I trust thy master will 
20 reward thee handsomely. Surely,” he added, looking 
earnestly at the bag, “ thou hast more coins in that 
pouch ^ ” 

Gurth grinned, which was his nearest approach to 9 
laugh, as he replied, “About the same quantity which 
thou hast just told over so carefully.” Ho then folded 
the quittance, and put it under his cap, adding, — • 
“ Peril of thy beard, Jew, see that this be full and 
ample ! ” He filled himself, unbidden, a thud goblet 
of wine, and left the apartment without ceremony. 

SO “ Eebecca,” said the Jew, “ that Ishmaelite hath gone 
somewhat beyond me. Nevertheless his mastoi is a 
good youth — ay, and I am well pleased that lie hath 
gained shekels of gold and shekels of silvei, even by 
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the speed of his horse and b 7 the strength of his lance, 
which, like that of Goliath the Philistine, might vie 
with a weaver’s beam.” 

As he turned to receive Eebecca’s answer, he 
observed, that during his chaffering with Gurth, she 
had left the apartment unperceived. 

In the meanwhile, Gurth had descended the stair, 
and, having reached the dark antechamber or hall, was 
puzzling about to discover the entrance, when a figure 
in white, shown by a small silver lamp which she held 10 
in her hand, beckoned him into a side apartment. 
Gurth obeyed the beckoning summons of the apparition, 
and followed her into the apartment which she 
indicated, where he found to his joyful surprise that 
his fair guide was the beautiful Jewess. 

She asked him the particulars^ of his transaction with 
Isaac, which he detailed accurately. 

*‘My father did but jest with thee, good fellow,” 
said Kebecca; "he owes thy master deeper kindness 
than these arms and steed could pay, were their value 20 
tenfold. What sum didst thou pay my father even 
now 2 ” 

" Eighty zecchins,” said Gurth, surprised at the 
question. 

“ In this purse,” said Rebecca, " thou wilt find a 
hundred Restore to thy master that which is his 
due, and enrich thyself with the remainder. Haste 
— begone — stay not to render thanks ! and beware how 
you pass through this crowded town, where thou mayst 
easily lose both thy burden and thy life.” 30 
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CHAPTEB X. 

Eeb! tile STin was much above the horizon, the idlest 
or the most eager of the spectators appeared on the 
common at Ashby, moving to the lists, in order to 
secure a favourable situation for viewing the continua- 
tion of the expected games. 

According to due formality, the Disinherited Knight 
was to be considered as leader of the one body, while 
Brian de Bois-G-uilbert, who had been rated as having 
done second-best in the preceding day, was named 
10 first champion of the other band. 

About the hour of ton o’clock, the whole plain was 
crowded with horsemen, horsewomen, and foot-passen- 
gers, hastemng to the tournament; and shortly after, 
a grand flourish of trumpets announced Prince John 
and his retinue. 

About the same time arrived Cedric the Saxon, with 
the Lady Bowena, unattended, however, by Athelstane. 
This Saxon lord had arrayed his tall and strong poison 
in armour, in order to take his place among the com- 
20batants, and, considerably to the surpiiRO of Ccdric, 
had chosen to enlist himself on the pait of the Knight 
Templar. 

Though Athelstane’s apathy of disposition prevented 
his takmg any means to recommend himself to the 
Lady Eowena, he was, nevertheless, by no means 
insensible to her charms, and considered his union 
with her as a matter already fixed beyond doubt, ]>y 
the assent of Cediio and her other friouds It liad 
therefore been with smothered displeasure that the 
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proud though indolent Lord of Coningsbuigh beheld 
the victor of the preceding day select Lowena as the 
object of that honour which it became his privilege to 
confer. In order to punish him for a preference 
which seemed to interfeie with his own suit, Athel- 
stane, confident of his strength, had determined not 
only to deprive the Disinherited Knight of his power- 
ful succour, but, if an opportunity should occur, to 
make bun feel the weight of his battle-axe 

As soon as Prince John observed that the destined 
Queen of the day had arrived upon the field, assuming 
that air of courtesy which sat well upon him when he 
was pleased to exhibit it, he rode forward to meet her, 
doffed his bonnet, and, alighting from his horse, 
assisted the Lady Powena from her saddle, while his 
followers uncoveied at the sanje time, and one of the 
most distinguished dismounted to hold her palfrey. 

“ It is thus,” said Prince John, “ that we set the 
dutiful example of loyalty to the Queen of Love and 
Beauty, and are ourselves her guide to the throne ^ 
which she must this day occupy. — Ladies,” he said, 

'' attend your Queen, as you wish in your turn to be 
distinguished by like honoiiis” 

So saying, the Prmce marshalled Rowena to the 
seat of honour opposite his own, while the fairest and 
most distinguished ladies present crowded after her to 
obtain places as near as possible to their temporary 
sovereign. 

Amid the varied fortunes of the combat, the eyes of 
all endeavoui ed to discover the leaders of each band, ^0 
who, mingling in the thick of the fight, encouraged 
thoir conn>anions both by voice and example Both 
displayed gieat feats of gallantry, nor did either Bois- 
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Guilbert or the Disinherited Knight find in the ranks 
opposed to them a champion who could be termed 
their unquestioned match. 

When the field became thin by the numbers on 
either side who had been rendered incapable of con- 
tinuing the strife, the Templar and the Disinherited 
Elnight at length encountered hand to hand, with all 
the fury that mortal animosity, joined to rivalry of 
honour, could inspire. 

10 But at this moment the party of the Disinherited 
Knight had the worst , the gigantic arm of Eront-de- 
Boeuf on the one flank, and the ponderous strength of 
Athelstane on the other, bearmg down and dispersing 
those immediately exposed to them. Turning their 
horses, therefore, at the same moment, the Korman 
spurred against the Disinherited Knight on the one 
side, and the Saxon on the other. 

“ Beware ! beware 1 Sir Disinherited ! ” was shouted 
so universally, that the knight became aware of his 

20 danger , and striking a full blow at the Templar, he 
reined back his steed in the same moment, so as to 
escape the charge of Athelstane and Eront-de-Boeuf. 
These knights, therefoie, their aim being thus eluded, 
rushed from opposite sides betwixt the object of their 
attack and the Templar, almost running their Ik uses 
against each other ere they could stop their caieer 
Recovering their horses, however, and wheeling them 
round, the whole thiee pursued their united purpose 
of bearmg to the earth the Disinherited Knight. 

30 ' Kothing could have saved him, except the remark- 
able strength and activity of the noble hoise which ho 
had won on the preceding day. His masterly horse- 
manship and the activity of the animal enabled him 
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for a few minutes to keep at sword’s point his three 
antagonists, turning and wheeling with the agility ol 
a hawk upon the wing, keeping his enemies as far 
separate as he could, and rushing now against the 
one, now against the other, dealing sweeping blows 
with his sword, without waiting to receive those which 
were aimed at him in return. But although the lists 
rang with the applauses of his dexterity, it was evident 
that he must at last be overpowered. 

There was among the ranks of the Disinherited lO 
Knight a champion in black armour, mounted on a 
black horse, large of sme, tall, and to all appearance 
powerful and strong, like the ndei by whom he was 
mounted This knight, who bore on his shield no 
device of any kind, had hitherto acted the part rather 
of a s 2 )Octator than of a party in the tournament, a 
circumstance which procured him among the spectators 
the name of Lc Novr Favneemt, or the Black Sluggard 

At once he seemed to throw aside his apathy, 
for, setting spurs to his horse, which was quite 20 
fresh, ho exclaimed, in a voice like a trumpet call, 

" Fmhehado, to the lesciie > ” It was high time , for, 
while the Disinheiited Knight was pressing upon the 
Templar, Bront-de-Bmuf had got nigh to him with his 
ujdiftcd sword , but eie the blow could descend, the 
Sal)le Kmglit dealt a stroke on his head, and Tront- 
de-lki'uf lolled on the giound, both horse and man 
(Hpially stunned by the fury of the blow. Lc No%r 
Faineant then turned lus hoise upon Atlielstane of 
('onmgsbuigh , and his own swoid ha\ingbeen broken 30 
in his encounter with Front-de-Bomf, lie wrenched 
fioni tbe hand of the Imlky Saxon the battle-axe 
which ho wielded, and bestowed him such a blow 
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upon the crest, that Athelstane also lay senseless on 
the field. Having achieved this double feat, the 
knight seemed to resume the sluggishness of his 
character, returning calmly to the northern extremity 
of the lists, leaving his leader to cope as best he 
could with Brian de Bois-Guilhert. This was no 
longer matter of so much difficulty as formerly. The 
Templar’s horse had bled much, and gave way under 
the shock of the Disinherited Knight’s charge. Brian 

10 de Bois-Guilbert rolled on the field, encumbered with 
the stirrup, from which he was unable to draw his 
foot. His antagonist sprang from horseback, waved 
his fatal sword over the head of his adversary, and 
commanded him to yield himself ; when Prince John, 
more moved by the Templar’s dangerous situation 
than he had been by that of his rival, saved him 
the mortification of confessing himself vanq^uished, 
by casting down his warder, and putting an end to 
the conflict. 

.30 It now being the duty of Prince John to name the 
knight who had done best, he determined that the 
honour of the day remained with the Disinherited 
Emight, whom, therefore, he named the champion of 
the day. 

“Disinherited Knight,” said Prince John, “since by 
that title only you will consent to be known to us, 
we a second time award to you the honours of this 
tournament, and announce to you your right to claim 
and receive from the hands of the Queen of Love and 

30 Beauty, the Chaplet of Honour which your valour has 
justly deserved” 

The Knight bowed low and gracefully, but returned 
no answer. The maishals conducted him across the 
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lists to the foot of that throne of honour which was 
occupied hy the Lady Bowena. 

On the lower step of this throne the champion was 
made to kneel down. Indeed his whole action since 
the fight had ended, seemed rather to have been upon 
the impulse of those around him than from his own 
free will; and it was observed that he tottered as 
they .guided him the second time across tiie lists. 
Bowena, descending from her station with a graceful 
and dignified step, was about to place the chaplet id 
which she held in her hand upon the helmet of the 
champion, when the marshals exclaimed with one 
voice, “ It must not be thus — ^his head must be bare.” 
They paid no attention to his expressions of reluctance, 
but unhehned him by cutting the laces of his casque, 
and undoing the fastening of his gorget. When the 
helmet was removed, ths well-formed, yet sun-burnt 
features of a young man of twenty-five were seen, 
amidst a profusion of short fair hair. His countenance 
was as pale as death, and marked in one or two places 20 
with streaks of blood 

Bowena had no sooner beheld him than she uttered 
a faint shriek ; but at once summoning up the energy 
of her disposition, and compelling herself, as it were, 
to proceed, she placed upon the drooping head of the 
victor the splendid chaplet which was the destined 
reward of the day, and pionounced, in a clear and 
distinct tone, these woids. “I bestow on thee this 
chaplet. Sir Knight, as the meed of valour assigned to 
this day’s victor.” Hcie she paused a moment, and 30 
then fiimly added, “ And upon brows moie worthy 
could a wreath of chivaliy never be placed t ” 

The knight stooped his head, and kissed the hand 
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of the lovely Sovereign by whom his valour had been 
rewarded, and then, sinking yet farther forward, lay 
prostiate at her feet. 

There was a general consternation C’edric, who 
had been struck mute by the sudden appearance of 
his banished son, now rushed for'ward, as if to separate 
him from Ilowena. But this had been alre.idy accom- 
plished by the marshals of the field, who, guessing the 
cause of Ivanhoe’s swoon, had hastened to undo his 
10 ainiour, and found that the head of a lance had 
penetrated his breast-plate, and intiicted a wound in 
his side. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

Prince John was about to give the signal for retir- 
ing fioni the lists, when a small billet w<is ])ut into 
his hand. 

“ Erom whence ? ” said Pi nice John, looking at the 
pel son by whom it was dehvi'rcd 

“ Prom foreign parts, my lord, but from wdience 
I know not,” leplied his attendant. “A Ercnchm.in 
In ought it hither, who s.ud he had iidden niglit and 
day to put it into the hands of your highness.” 

The Piince looked nai rowdy at the supeisonption, 
and then at the seal, plac'cd so as to secure the !!o\- 
silk with which the billet was sui rounded, and which 
boie the impiession of tlnee fleuis-de-hs fJohn t.hen 
opened the billet with apparent agitation, which \ isil)l_> 
and greatly inci eased when he had perused the contents, 
which were expiessed in these woids — 

“ Take lieed to youiself, for the JJevil is unchained 1 ” 
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The Prince turned as pale as death, but recovering 
from the first effects of his surprise, he took "Waldemar 
Fitzurse and De Bracy aside, and put the billet into 
their hands successively. “It means,” he added, in 
a faltermg voice, “ that my brother Pichard has 
obtained his freedom.” 

“ This may be a false alarm, or a forged letter,” said 
De Bracy 

“ It is France s own iiand and seal,” replied Prince 
John. 10 

“It is time, then,” said Fitzurse, “ to draw our 
party to a head, either at York, or some centrical 
place. Your highness must break short this present 
mummery.” 

“ The yeomen and commons,” said De Bracy, “ must 
not be dismissed discontented, for lack of their share 
in the sports.” 

“ The day,” said Waldemar, “ is not yet very far spent 
—let the archers shoot a few rounds at the target, 
and the prize be adjudged. This will be an abundant 20 
fulfilment of the Prince’s promises, so far as this herd 
of Saxon serfs is concerned ” 

The sound of the tiumpets soon recalled those 
spectators who had already begun to leave the field , 
and proclamation was made that Prince John was 
pleased to appoint the yeomen, before leaving the 
ground, presently to execute the competition of archery 
intended for the morrow. 

The list of competitors for silvan fame amounted to 
eight. Prmce John stopped from his royal seat to 3C 
view more nearly the persons of these chosen yeomen, 
several of whom wore the royal livery. Having 
satisfied his cunosity by this investigation, he looked 
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for the object of his resentment, whom he observed 
standing on the same spot, and with the same com- 
posed countenance which he had exhibited upon the 
preceding day. 

" Fellow,” said Prince John, “ I guessed by thy 
insolent babble thou wert no true lover of the long- 
bow, and I see thou darest not adventure thy skill 
among such merry-men as stand yonder.” 

“ I know not,” replied the woodsman, " if these 
iO yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks ; 
and, moreover, I know not how your Grace might 
relish the winning of a third prize by one who has 
unwittingly fallen under your displeasure ” 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, “ What 
is thy name, yeoman ? ” 

“ Locksley,” answered the yeoman. 

“ Then, Locksley,” said Prince John, “ thou shalt 
shoot in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed 
their skill. If thou earnest the prize, I will add to it 
20 twenty nobles ; if thou refusest my fair proffer the 
Provost of the lists shall cut thy bow-string, break thy 
bow and arrows, and expel thee fiom the presence as 
a famt-hearted craven.” 

“ This is no fair chance you put on me, proud 
Prince,” said the yeoman. “Nevertheless I will obey 
your pleasure.” 

. A target was placed at the upper end of tlie southern 
avenue which led to the lists. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
30 their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of the ten 
shafts which hit the target, two within the inner ring 
were shot by Hubert, a forester in the service of 
Maivoism. who was accordingly pronounced victorious. 
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“Now, Looksley,” said Prince John with a bitter 
smile, “ wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert ^ ” 

“ Sith it be no better,” said Locksley, “ I am content 
to try my fortune; on condition that when I hare 
shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hixbert’s, he shall 
be bound to shoot one at that which I shall propose.” 

“ That is but fair,” answered Prince John, " and it 
shall not be refused thee. — If thou dost beat this 
braggart, Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver 
pennies for thee.” 10 

“ A man can do but his best,” answered Hubert ; 

“ but my grandsire drew a good long bow at Hastings, 
and I trust not to dishonour his memory ” 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh 
one of the same size placed in its room. Hubert took 
his aim with great deliberation, long measuring the 
distance with his eye, while he held in his hand his 
bended bow, with the arrow placed on the string. At 
length he made a step forward, and raising the bow at 
the full stretch of his left arm, till the centre or SM 
grasping-place was nigh level with his face, he drew 
his bowstring to his ear. The arrow whistled through 
the air, and lighted within the inner ring of the target, 
but not exactly in the centre. 

“ You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said 
hiR antagonist, bonding his bow, “ or that had been a 
better shot” 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to 
pause upon his aim, Locksley stept to the appointed 
station, and shot his arrow as caielessly in appearance 30 
as if he had not even looked at the mark. He was 
speaking almost at the instant that the shaft left the 
bowstring, yet it alighted m the target two inches 
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nearer to the white spot which marked the centre than 
that of Hubert. 

" By the light of heaven ’ ” said Prince John to 
Hubert, “ an thou suffer that runagate knave to over- 
come thee, thou art worthy of the gallows ! ” 

“ An your highness wore to hang me,” said Hubert, 
“ a man can but do his best. Nevertheless, my grand- 

sire drew a good bow ” 

“ The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his genera- 

10 tion interrupted John ; “ shoot, knave, and shoot 
thy best, or it shall be the worse for thee ! ” 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and 
making the necessary allowance for a very light air of 
wind, which had just arisen, shot so successfully that 
his arrow alighted in the very centre of the target. 

‘‘ Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,” said the 
Prince with an insulting smile. 

“ I will notch his shaft for him, however,” replied 
Locksley. 

20 And letting fly his arrow with a little more pre- 
caution than before, it lighted right upon that of his 
competitor, which it split to shivers. 

“ And now,” said Locksley, “ I will crave your 
Grace’s permission to plant such a mark as is used in 
the North Country; and welcome every brave yeoman 
who shall tiy a shot at it.” 

He then turned to leave the lists. “ Let your 
guards attend me,” he said, " if you please — I go but to 
cut a rod from the next willow-bush.” 

30 Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and 
rather thicker than a man’s thamb. He begin to 
peel this, observing that to ask a good woodsman to 
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shoot at a target so broad as had hitherto been nsed^ 
was to put shame upon his skill “ Tor his own part,” 
he said, "and in the land where he was bred, men 
would as soon take for their mark Kmg Arthur’s 
round-table, which held sixty knights around it. A 
jshild of seven years old,” he said, “ might hit yonder 
target with a headless shaft , but,” added he, walking 
deliberately to the other end of the hsts, and sticking 
■^e willow wand upright in the ground, “he that hits 
that rod at five-score yards, I call him an archer fit to lO 
bear both bow and quiver before a kmg.” 

“ My grandsire,” said Hubert, “ drew a good bow at 
the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark 
in his life — and neither will I. If this yeoman can 
cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers — or rather, I 
yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and not to any 
human skill ; a man can but do his best, and I will 
not shoot where I am sure to miss I might as well 
shoot at a sunbeam, as at a twinkhng white streak 
which I can hardly see.” 20 

“Cowardly dog'” said Prince John — “Sirrah 
Locksley, do thou shoot ; but, if thou hittest such a 
mark, I will say thou art the first man ever did so. 
Howe’er it be, thou shalt not crow over us with a 
mere show of superior skill.” 

“ I will do my best, as Hubert says,” answered 
Locksley , “ no man can do more ” 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon, and 
changed the strmg, which he thought was no longer 30 
truly round, having been a little frayed by the two 
former shots. He then took his aim with some 
deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event m 
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breathless silence. The archer vindicated their opinion 
of his skill: his arrow split the willow rod against 
which it was aimed. A jubilee of acclamations 
followed; and even Prince John, in admiration of 
Locksley's skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his 
person. " These twenty nobles,” he said, “ which, with 
the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own, we 
will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and 
service with us as a yeoman of our bodyguard, and be 
10 near to our person. For never did so strong a hand 
bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft,” 

“ Pardon me, noble Prince,” said Locksley . “ but 
I have vowed, that if ever I take service, it shoiild be 
with your royal brother. King Eichard. These twenty 
nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day drawn as 
brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastmgs. Had 
his modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit 
the wand as well a.s I.” 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluct- 
20 ance the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, 
anxious to escape further observation, mixed with the 
crowd, and was seen no more. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

On the next morning the knight called Lc Novr 
Faineant departed early, with the intention of making 
a long journey , the condition of his horse, whicli he 
had carefully spared during the preceding morning, 
bemg such as enabled him to travel far without the 
necessity of much repose. Yet his puipose was baliled 
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by the devious paths through which he rode, so that 
when evening closed upon him, he only found himself 
on the frontiers of the West Mding of Yorkshire. 
The sun, by which he had chiefly directed his course, 
had now sunk behind the Derbyshire hills on his left, 
and every effort which he might make to pursue his 
journey was as likely to lead him out of his road as to 
advance him on his route. After having m vain 
endeavoured to select the most beaten path, and having 
repeatedly found himself totally unable to determine 10 
on a choice, the knight resolved to trust to the sagacity 
of his horse. 

The good steed, grievously fatigued with so long a 
day’s journey under a rider cased in mail, had no 
sooner found, by the slackened reins, that he was 
abandoued to his own guidance, than he seemed to 
assume, of his own accord, a more lively motion, and 
as the horse seemed confident in his choice, the rider 
abandoned himself to his discretion. 

He was justified by the event ; for the footpath 20 
soon after appeared a little wider and more worn, and 
the tinkle of a small bell gave the kmght to under- 
stand that he was m the vicinity of some chapel or 
hermitage. 

Accordingly, he soon reached an open plat of turf, 
on the opposite side of which, a rock, rising abruptly 
from a gently sloping plam, offered its grey and 
weather-beaten front to the traveller. At the bottom 
of the rock, and leaning, as it were, against it, was 
constructed a rude hut. The stein of a young fir-tree 30 
lopped of its branches, with a piece of wood tied across 
near the top, was planted upright by the door, as a 
rude emblem of the holy cross. At a little distance 
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on the right hand, a fountain of the purest water 
trickled out of the rock, and was received in a hollow 
stone, which labour had formed into a rustic basin. 

Beside this fountam were the ruins of a very small 
chapel, of which the roof had partly fallen in. The 
buildmg, when entire, had never been above sixteen 
feet long by twelve feet in breadth, and the roof, low 
in proportion, rested upon four concentric arches which 
sprung from the four corners of the building, each 
10 supported upon a short and heavy pillar. The whole 
peaceful and quiet scene lay glimmering in twilight 
before the eyes of the traveller, giving him good assur- 
ance of lodging for the night. Accordingly, the knight 
leaped from his horse and assailed the door of the 
hermitage with the butt of his lance, in order to arouse 
attention and gam admittance. 

It was some time before he obtained any answer, 
and the reply, when made, was unpropitious. 

“ Pass on, whosoever thou art,” was the answer 
20 given by a deep hoarse voice from witlim the hut, 
“and disturb not the servant of God and St. Dunstan 
m his evening devotions ” 

“Worthy father,” answered the knight, “here is a 
poor wanderer bewildered in these woods, who gives 
thee the opportunity of exercising thy charity and 
hospitality.” 

“ Good brother,” replied the inhabitant of the 
hermitage, “ I have no provisions here which even a 
dog would share with me, and a hoise of any tendcr- 
30 ness of nurture would despise my couch — pass there- 
fore on thy way, and God speed thee ” 

“But how,” replied the knight, “is it possible for 
me to find my way through such a wood as this, when 
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darkness is coming on ? I pray you, reverend father, 
as you are a (Christian, to undo your door, and at least 
point out to me my road.” 

“ And I pray you, good Christian brother,” replied 
the anchorite, “ to disturb me no more. You have 
already interrupted one pater, two aves, and a credo, 
which I, miserable sinner that I am, should, according 
to my vow, have said before moonrise.” 

“ The road — the road 1 ” vociferated the knight, 

“ give me directions for the road, if I am to expect no 10 
more from thee.” 

“The road,” replied the hermit, “is easy to hit. 
The path from the wood leads to a morass, and from 
thence to a ford, which, as the rains have abated, may 
ttow be passable. When thou hast crossed the ford, 
thou wilt take care of thy footing up the left bank, as 
it is somewhat precipitous , and the path, which 
hangs over the river, has lately, as I learn, (for I 
seldom leave the duties of my chapel,) given way 
in sundry places Thou wilt then keep straight 20 
forward ” 

“ A broken path — a precipice — a ford, and a morass 1 ” 
said the knight, interrupting him, — “ Sir Hermit, if you 
were the holiest that ever wore beard or told bead, 
you shall scarce prevail on me to hold this road to- 
night. Either open the door quickly, or, by the rood, 

I will beat it down and make entry for myself” 

“ Friend wayfarer,” replied the hermit, “ be not 
importunate ; if thou puttest me to use the carnal 
weapon in mine own defence, it will be e’en the worse so 
for you ” 

At this moment a distant noise of barking and 
growling, which the tiaveller had for some time heard. 
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became extremely loud and furious, and made the 
knight suppose that the hermit, alarmed by his threat 
of making foicible entry, had called the dogs who made 
this clamour. Incensed at this, the knight struck the 
door so furiously with his foot, that posts as well as 
staples shook with violence 

The anchorite now called out aloud, “ Patience, 
patience — spare thy strength, good traveller, and I will 
presently undo the door, though, it may be, my doing 
10 so will be little to thy pleasure.” 

The door accordingly was opened , and the hermit, 
a large, strong-built man, in his sackcloth gown and 
hood, girt with a rope of rashes, stood before the 
knight. But when his torch glanced upon the lofty 
crest and golden spurs of the traveller, who stood 
without, he invited him to enter his hut, making 
excuse for his unwilhngness to open his lodge after 
sunset, by alleging the multitude of robbers and out- 
laws who were abroad 

20 “ The poverty of your cell, good father,” said the 

knight, looking around him, “ should seem a suHieient 
defence against any iisk of thieves, not to mention the 
aid of two tiusty dogs, large and strong enough, I 
think, to pull dowm a stag, and of course, to matcli 
with most men.” 

“The good keeper of the forest,” said the hermit, 
“ hath allowed me the use of these animals, to protect 
my solitude until the times shall mend.” 

Having said this, he fixed his torch in a twisted 
30 branch of iron which served for a candlestick , <iml, 
placing a stool upon one side of the talde, ho l)eckoned 
to the knight to do the same upon the other 

They sat down, and gazed with gieat gravity at 
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each other, each thinking in his heart that he had 
seldom seen a stronger or more athletic figure than 
was placed opposite to him. 

“Itevereiid herinit,” said the knight, after looking 
long and fixedly at his host, “ were it not to interrupt 
your devout meditations, I would pray to know three 
things of your holiness; first, where I am to put my 
horse ? — secondly, what I can have for supper ? — 
thirdly, where I am to take up my couch for the 
night ? ” 10 

“ I will reply to you,” said the hermit, “ with my 
finger, it being against my rule to speak by words 
where signs can answer the purpose.” So saying, he 
pointed successively to two corneis of the hut. “ Your 
stable,” said he, “ is there — ^your bed there ; and,” 
reaching down a platter with two handfuls of parched 
pease upon it from the neighbouring shelf, and placing 
it upon the table, he added, “your supper is here.” 

The knight shrugged his shoulders, and leaving the 
hut, brought in his horse, unsaddled him with much 20 
attention, and spread upon the steed’s weary back his 
own mantle. 

The hermit, muttermg something about provender 
left for the keeper’s palfrey, dragged out of a recess a 
bundle of forage, which he spread before the knight’s 
charger, and immediately afterwards shook down a 
quantity of dried fern in the corner which he had 
assigned for the ridei’s couch. The knight returned 
him thanks for liis courtesy , and, this duty done, both 
resumed their seats by the table, whereon stood the 30 
trencher of pease placed between them. The hermit, 
after a long grace, which had once been Latin, but of 
which original language few traces lemained, exceptmg 
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here and there the long rolling termination of some 
word or phrase, set example to his guest, by modestly 
putting into a very large mouth, furnished with teeth 
which might have ranked with those of a boar both in 
sharpness and whiteness, some three or four dried 
pease. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

The knight laid aside his helmet, and the greater 
part of his armour, and showed to the hermit a head 
thick-curled with yellow hair, high features, blue eyes, 
10 remarkably bright and sparkling, a mouth well formed, 
having an upper lip clothed with mustachoes darker 
than his hair. 

The hermit, as if wishing to answer to the confidence 
of his guest, threw back his cowl, and showed a round 
bullet head belonging to a man in the prime of life. 
His features expressed nothing of monastic austerity; 
on the contrary, it was a bold bluff countenance, with 
broad black eyebrows, a well-turned forehead, and 
cheeks as round and vermilion as those of a trumpeter, 
20 from which descended a long and curly black beard. 
After the guest had with great difficulty accomplished 
the mastication of a mouthful of the dried pease, he 
found it absolutely necessary to request his pious 
entertainer to furnish him 'with some liquor ; who 
rephed to his request by placing before him a large 
can of the purest water from the fountain 

“ It is from the well of St. Dunstan,” said he, “ in 
which, betwixt sun and sun, he bapti2ed five hundred 
heathen Danes and Britons — blessed be liis name ’ ” 
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“ It seems to me, reverend father,” said the knight, 

“ that the small morsels which you eat, together with 
this holy but somewhat thm beverage, have thriven 
with you marveEously. You appear a man more fit to 
win the ram at a wrestling-match than to linger out 
your time in this desolate wilderness, saying masses, 
and living upon parched pease and cold water.” 

“ Sir Knight,” answered the hermit, " your thoughts, 
hke those of the ignorant laity, are according to the 
jQesh. It has pleased Our Lady and my patron samt 10 
to bless the pittance to which I restrain myself.” 

“Holy father,” said the knight, “upon whose 
countenance it hath pleased Heaven to work such a 
miracle, permit a sinful layman to crave thy name ? ” ’ 
“Thou mayst call me,” answered the hermit, “the 
Clerk of Copmanhurst, for so I am termed in these 
parts. They add, it is true, the epithet holy, but I 
stand not upon that. And now, valiant knight, may I 
pray ye for the name of my honourable guest ^ ” 

“ Truly,” said the knight, “ Holy Clerk of Copman- 20 
hurst, men call me in these parts the Black Knight, — 
many, sir, add to it the epithet of Sluggard, whereby I 
am no way ambitious to be distinguished.” 

The hermit could scarcely forbear from smiling at 
his guest’s reply. 

“ I see,” said he, " Sir Sluggish Knight, that thou art 
a man of prudence and of counsel , and moreover, I see 
that my poor monastic fare likes thee not, accustomed, 
perhaps, as thou hast been, to the license of courts and 
of camps, and the luxuries of cities , and now I bethink so 
me, Sir Sluggaid, that vhen the charitable keeper of 
this forest-walk left these dogs for my protection, and 
also those bundles of foiage, lie left me also some food. 
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which, being unfit for my use, the very recollection of 
it had escaped me amid my more weighty meditations.” 

“ I dare be sworn he did so,” said the knight ; “ 1 
was convinced that there w^as better food in the cell. 
Holy Clerk, since you first doffed your cowl. Let us 
see the keeper’s bounty, therefore, without delay.” 

The hermit cast a wistful look upon the knight, in 
which there was a sort of comic expression of hesita- 
tion, as if uncertain how far he should act prudently in 
10 trusting his guest 

After exchanging a mute glance or two, the hermit 
went to the further side of the hut, and opened a 
hutch, which was concealed with great care and some 
ingenuity. Out of the recesses of a dark closet, into 
which this aperture gave adnuttance, he brought a huge 
pasty, baked in a pewter platter of unusual dimensions. 
This mighty dish he placed before his guest, who, using 
his poniard to cut it open, lost no time m making him- 
self acquainted with its contents. 

20 “How long is it since the good keeper has been 
here ^ ” said the knight to his host, after having 
swallowed several hasty morsels of this reinfoi cement 
to the hermit’s good cheer. 

“ About two months,” answered the father hastily. 

“By the true Lord, everything in your hermitage 
is miraculous, Holy Clerk * for I would have been 
sworn that the fat buck which furnished this venison 
had been running on foot within the week I have 
been in Palestme, Sir Clerk,” said the knight, stc^pping 
30 short of a sudden, “ and I bethink me it is a custom 
there that every host who entertains a guest shall 
assure him of the wholesomeness of las food by 
partaking of it along with him. I will be highly 
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bound to you would yo'u comply with this Eastern 
custom.” 

“ To ease your unnecessary scruples. Sir Knight, I 
will for once depart from my rule,” replied the hermit. 
And as there were no forks in those days, his clutches 
were instantly in the bowels of the pasty. 

" Holy Clerk,” said the knight, when his hunger was 
appeased, “ I would gage my good hoise yonder against 
a zecchm, that that same honest keeper to whom we 
are obliged for the venison has left thee a stoup of 10 
wine, or some such trifle, by way of ally to this noble 
pasty. This would be a circumstance, doubtless, 
totally unworthy to dwell in the memory of so rigid 
an anchorite , yet, I think, were you to search yonder 
crypt once more, you would find that I am right in 
my conjecture.” 

The hermit only replied by a gnn : and returnmg 
to the hutch, he produced a leathern bottle, which 
might contain about four quarts He also brought 
forth two large drinking cups, made out of horn. 20 
Having made this goodly provision for washing down 
the supper, he seemed to think no farther ceremonious 
scruple necessaiy on his pait, but filling both cups, 
and saymg, in the Saxon fashion, " Waes Jiael, Sir 
Sluggish Knight ' ” he emptied his own at a draught. 

“ Drinc hael. Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst i ” answered 
the waiiior, and did his host reason in a similar 
bummer 

“ Holy Clerk,” said the stranger after the first cup 
was thus swallowed, “ I cannot but maivel that a man 30 
possessed of such thews and smews as thine, and who 
theiewithal slious the talent of so goodly a trencher- 
man, should think of abiding by himself in this 
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wilderness. At least, were I as tlion, I should find 
myself both dispoit and plenty out of the knur’s doei 
There is many a goodly herd in these foiests, and a 
Oiick will never be missed that goes to the use of Saint 
Dunstan’s chaplain.” 

“ Sir Sluggish Knight,” I'eplied the Clerk, “ these 
are dangerous words, and I pray you to forbear them. 
T am true hermit to the king and law, and were I to 
spoil my liege’s game, I should be sure of the prison, 
10 and, an my gown saved me not, were in some peril of 
hanging.” 

“Nevertheless, weie I as thou,” said the knight, “I 
would take my walk by moonlight, when foresters and 
keepers were warm in bed, and ever and anon, — as I 
pattered my prayers, — I would let fiy a shaft among 
the herds of dun deer that feed in the glades — Holy 
Clerk, hast thou never practised such a pastime ? ” 

“Fiiend Sluggard,” ansvveicd the hermit, “thou 
hast seen all that can concern thee of my house- 
20 keeping. Fill thy cup, and widcome ; and do not, I 
pray thee, ]>y further imxtertment eiKpuiies, ])ut me to 
show that thou couldst hardly ha\e made good thy 
lodging had I been earnest to oppose thee.” 

“ By my faith,” said the knight, “ thou makest me 
more cuiious than ever 1 Thou ait the most mysterious 
hermit I ever met , and I will know moie of thee ere 
we pait As for thy threats, know, holy man, thou 
speakest to one whose trade it is to find out dangei 
where\er it is to be met with” 

30 “Sir Sluggish Knight, 1 drink to thee,” said the 
hernut , “lespoetiug thy \aloui nuieh, hut dei'uung 
wondi'ous slightly of thy disci (h-ioii If tluai wilt 
take equal aims with me, I will give thee, m all 
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friendship and brotherly love, such sufficing penance 
and complete absolution, that thou shalt not for the 
next twelve months sin the sin of excess of curiosity ” 
The knight pledged him, and desired him to name 
his weapons. 

“ There is none,” replied the hermit, “ from the 
scissors of Delilah, and the tenpenny nail of Jael, to 
the scimitar of Goliath, at which I am not a match for 
thee — But, if I am to make the election, what sayest 
thou, good friend, to these trinkets ? ” 10 

Thus speaking, he opened another hutch, and took 
out from it a couple of broadswords and bucklers, such 
as were used by the yeomanry of the period. The 
knight, who watched his motions, observed that this 
second place of concealment was furnished with two 
or three good long-bows, a cross-bow, a bundle of bolts 
for the latter, and half-a-dozen sheaves of arrows for 
the former. A harp, and other matters of a very 
uncanonical ax^pearance, were also visible when this 
dark lecess was opened. 20 

“ I promise thee, brother Clerk,” said he, “ I will 
ask thee no more offensive questions. The contents of 
that cupboard are an answer to all my enquiries; 
and I see a weapon theie ” (here he stooped and took 
out the haip) “ on which I would more gladly prove 
my skill with thee, than at the sword and buckler” 

“ I hoxio. Sir Knight,” said the heimit, “ thou hast 
given no good leason for thy surname of the Sluggard. 

I do promise thee I suspect thee giicvously. Never- 
theless, thou ait my guest, and I will not put thy 30 
manhood to the proof without thine own free wilL 
Sit thee down, then, and fill thy cup ; let us drmk, 
sing, and be merry. If thou knowest ever a good lay. 
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thou shalt bo welcome to a nook of pasty at Copman- 
hurst so long as I serve the chapel of St. Dunstan, 
which, please God, shall be till I change my grey 
covering for one of green turf. But come, fill a 
flagon, for it will crave some time to tune the harp , 
and nought pitches the voice and sharpens the ear 
like a cup of wine. For my part, I love to fool the 
grape at my vciy finger-ends before they make the 
harp-strings tinkle.” 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

10 Xo spider ever took more pains to repair the shattered 
meshes of his web, than did Waldcmar Fitiiurso to 
reunite and combine the scattered mcnibois of rrince 
John’s cabal. It was necessary that ho should open 
to them new prospects of advantage, and remind them 
of those which they at present enjoyed Promises 
were liberally distributed by this active agent , and 
nothing was left undone that could determine the 
wavermg, or animate the disheartened Tiie return 
of King Eichard he spoke of as an event altogether 
20 beyond the reach of probabihty , yet, when ho observed 
that this was the apprehension by which the minds of 
his accomplices were most haimted, he boldly treated 
that event, should it really take place, as one which 
ought not to alter their political calculations 

“ If Eichaid returns,” said Fitzurse, he leturna to 
enrich his needy and impoverished crusadeis at the 
expense of those who did not follow him to the Holy 
Band He returns to call to a fearful reckoning 
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those who, during his absence, have done aught that 
can be construed offence upon either the laws of the 
land or the privileges of the crown. He returns, m 
fine, to punish as a rebel every adherent of his brother 
Prince John. — In personal qualifications,” he added, 

“ it was possible that Prince J ohn might be inferior 
to his brother Pichard , but when it was considered 
that the latter returned with the sword of vengeance 
in his hand, while the former held out rewards, 
privileges, wealth, and honours, it could not be 10 
doubted which was the king whom m wisdom the 
nobility were called on to support” 

These, and many more arguments, had the expected 
weight with the nobles of Prmce John’s faction. Most 
of them consented to attend the proposed meeting at 
York, for the purpose of making arrangements for 
placing the crown upon the head of Prmce John 

It was late at night, when Fitzurse, returning to the 
Castle of Ashby, met with De Bracy, who had exchanged 
his banqueting garments for a short green kirtle, a 20 
leathern cap, a short sword, a long bow in his hand, 
and a bundle of arrows stuck in his belt. Fitzurse 
looked at him with attention, and recognised the 
Norman knight m the dress of an English yeoman. 

“What mummery is this, De Bracy?” said Fitzurse, 
“is this a time for quaint maskings, when the fate of 
our master. Prince John, is on the very verge of 
decision ? Why hast thou not been, like me, among 
these heartless cravens, whom the very name of King 
Eichard terrifies ? ” 30 

“ I have been attending to mine own business,” 
answered De Bracy calmly, “ as you, Fitzurse, have 
been minding yours ” 
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“ I minding mine own business ! ” echoed Waldemar ; 
“ I have been engaged in that of Prince John, our joint 
patron.” 

“ As if thou hadst any other reason for that, Walde- 
mar,” said De Bracy, “ than the promotion of thine own 
individual interest ? Come, Pitzurse, we know each 
other — ambition is thy pursuit, pleasure is mine, and 
they become our different ages. Of Prince John thou 
thinkest as I do ; that he is too weak to be a dcter- 
10 mined monarch, too tyrannical to be an easy monarch, 
and too fickle and timid to be long a monarch of any 
kind. But he is a monarch by whom Fitzurse and 
De Bracy hope to rise and thrive ; and therefore you 
aid him with your policy, and I with the lances of my 
Free Companions.” 

“ A hopeful auxiliary, ” said Fitzurse impatiently ; 
“ playing the fool in the very moment of utter neces- 
sity. — What on earth dost thou purpose by this absurd 
disguise at a moment so urgent ? ” 

20 ” To get me a wife,” answered De Bracy coolly, 

” after the manner of the tribe of Benjamin, which 
is as much as to say, that in this same equipment 
I will fall upon that heid of Saxon bullocks, who have 
this night left Ashby, and carry oflF from them the 
lovely Eowena” 

“ Art thou mad, De Bracy ? ” said Fitzurse. “ Bethink 
thee that, though the men be Saxons, they are rich and 
powerful, and regarded with the more respect by their 
countrymen, that wealth and honour are but the lot of 
30 few of Saxon descent.” 

" And should belong to none,” said De Bracy , “ the 
work of the Conquest should be completed.” 

“This IS no time for it at least,” said Fitzuise; 
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" the approachmg crisis renders the favour of the multi- 
tude indispensable, and Prince John cannot refuse justice 
to any one who injures their favourites.” 

“ Let him grant it, if he dare,” said De Bracy. “ Yet 
I mean no immediate discovery of myself. Seem I not 
in this garb as bold a forester as ever blew horn ^ The 
blame of the violence shall rest with the outlaws of 
the Yorkshire forests. I have sure spies on the Saxons' 
motions — To-night they sleep in the convent of Saint 
Withold. Next day’s march brings them within our 10 
reach, and, falcon-ways, we swoop on them at once. 
Presently after I will appear in mine own shape, 
play the courteous knight, rescue the unfortunate and 
afflicted fair one, conduct her to Front-do-Bceuf’s 
Castle, and produce her not again to her kindred until 
she be the bride and dame of Maui ice de Bracy” 

“ A marvellously sage plan,” said Pitisuise, “ and, as 
I think, not entirely of thine own device — Come, be 
frank. Be Bracy, who aided thee in the invention ? 
and who is to assist in the execution ? ” 20 

“ Marry, if thou must needs know,” said De Bracy, 

“ it was the Templar Brian de Bois-Guilbert that 
shaped out the enterprise. He is to aid mo in the 
onslaught, and he and his followers will personate the 
outlaws ” 

“ By my halidomo,” said Fitzurse, “ the plan was 
worthy of your united wisdom ! and thy prudence, De 
Biacy, IS most especially manifested in the project of 
leaving the lady in the hands of thy worthy confederate. 
Thou mayst, I think, succeed in taking her from her 30 
Saxon fiiends, but how thou wilt rescue her afterwards 
fiom the clutches of Bois-Guilbert seems considerably 
more doubtful.” 
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“ He is a Templar,” said De Bracy, “ and cannot 
therefore rival me in my plan of wedding this heiress.” 

“ Then since nought that I can say,” said Fitziirse, 
“ will put this folly from thy unagmation, (for well 
I know the obstinacy of thy disposition,) at least 
waste as little time as possible — ^let not tliy folly be 
lasting as well as untimely.” 

“ I tell thee,” answered De Bracy, that it will be 
the work of a few hours, and I shall be at York at the 
10 head of my daring and valorous fellows, as ready to 
support any bold design as thy policy can be to form 
one. — ^But I hear my comrades assembling, and the 
steeds stamping and neighing m the outer couit — 
Farewell. — I go, like a true knight, to win the simles 
of beauty.” 


CHAPTEE XV. 

When Cedric the Saxon saw his son drop down 
senseless in the lists at Ashby, his first imjnilse was to 
order him into the custody and care of his own 
attendants, but the words choked in his thioat He 
20 could not bring himself to acknowledge, in presence of 
such an assembly, the son whom he had renounced 
and disinherited He ordered, however, Oswald to 
keep an eye upon him , but it was in vain that 
Cedric’s cupbearer looked around foi his young master 
— ^he saw the bloody spot on which he had lately sunk 
down, but himself he saw no longer. The only infor- 
mation which he could collect from the bystanders 
was, that the knight had been raised with caie by 
certain well-attired grooms, and placed in a litter 
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belonging to a lady among the spectators, which had 
uumediately transported him out of the press. 

Cedric, Athelstane, with the Lady Lowena and their 
attendants had reached the verge of the wooded 
country, on their return from Ashby, when they 
were alarmed by repeated cries for assistance ; and 
when they rode up to the place from whence they 
came, they were surprised to find a horse-litter 
placed upon the ground, beside which sat a young 
woman, richly dressed in the Jewish fashion, while lo 
an old man, whose yellow cap proclaimed him to 
belong to the same nation, walked up and down with 
gestures expressive of the deepest despair, and wrung 
his hands, as if affected by some strange disaster. 

When he began to come to hiipself out of this 
agony of terror, Isaac of York (for it was our old 
friend) was at length able to explain, that he had 
hired a body-guard of six men at Ashby, together 
with mules for carrying the litter of a sick friend. 
They had come thus far in safety , but having received 20 
information fiom a wood-cutter that there was a stiong 
band of outlaws lying in wait in the woods before 
them, Isaac’s mercenaries had not only taken flight, 
but had carried off with them the horses which bore 
the litter, and left the Jew and his daughter without the 
means either of defence or of lotrcat, to be plundered, 
and probably mui<lored, by the banditti 

“ Would it but please your valouis,” added Isaac, m a 
tone of deep humiliation, “ to permit the poor Jews to 
travel under your safeguard, I swear by the tables of 30 
our law, that never has favour been conferred upon a 
child of Israel since the days of our captivity, which 
shall be more gratefully acknowledged.” 
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“ Dog of a Jew • ” said Athelstane, “ dost not re- 
member how thou didst beard us in the gallery at the 
tilt-yard ? If the outlaws rob only such as thee, who 
rob all the world, I, for mine own share, shall hold 
them right honest folk.” 

Cedric did not assent to the severe proposal of his 
companion. “We shall do better,” said he, “ to leave 
them two of our attendants and two horses to convey 
them back to the next village. It will dimmish our 
10 strength but little ; and with your good sword, noble 
Athelstane, and the aid of those who remain, it will 
be light work for us to face twenty of those runa- 
gates.” 

Rowena strongly seconded the proposal of her 
guardian, but Rebecca, suddenly quitting her dejected 
posture, and making her way through the attendants' 
to the palfrey of the Saxon lady, knelt down, and, 
after the Oriental fashion in addressing superiors, 
kissed the hem of Rowena’s garment. Then rismg, 
20 and throwing back her veil, she implored her in the 
great name of the God whom they both worshipped, 
that she would have compassion upon them, and suffer 
them to go forward under their safeguard. 

“ It is not for myself that I pray this favour,” said 
Rebecca, “nor is it even for that poor old man. I know, 
that to wrong and to spoil our nation is a light fault, if 
not a merit, with the Christians. But it is in the name 
of one dear to many, and dear even to you, that I 
beseech you to let this sick person be transported wrtli 
30 care and tenderness under your protection. For, if 
evil chance him, the last moment of your life w'ould 
be embittered with regret for denying that which I ask 
of you ” 
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The noble and solemn air with which Eehecoa made 
this appeal, gave it double weight with the fair Saxon 
“ The man is old and feeble,” she said to her guar- 
dian, “the maiden young and beautiful, their friend 
sick and in peril of his life — Jews though they be, we 
cannot as Christians leave them in this extremity. Let 
them unload two of the sumpter-mules, and put the 
baggage behind two of the serfs. The mules may 
transport the litter, and we have led horses for the 
old man and his daughter” lO 

Cedric readily assented to what she proposed. The 
path upon which the party travelled was now so 
narrow, as not to admit above two riders abreast, and 
began to descend into a dingle, traversed by a brook 
whose banks were broken and swampy. Cedric and 
Athelstane saw the risk of being attacked at this pass, 
but no better mode of preventing the danger occurred 
to them than that they should hasten through the defile 
as fast as possible. Advancing, therefore, without much 
order, they had just crossed the brook with a part 20 
of their followers, when they were assailed in front, 
flank, and rear at once, with an impetuosity to which, 
in their confused and ill-prepared condition, it was 
impossible to offer effectual resistance. The shout of 
“ A white dragon ’ — a white dragon ! — Saint George 
for merry England ’ ” war-cries adopted by the assail- 
ants, as belonging to their assumed character of Saxon 
outlaws, was heard on eveiy side, and on every side 
enemies appealed with a rapidity of advance and attack 
which seemed to multiply their numbers. 30 

Loth the Saxon chiefs weie made prisoners at the 
same moment The attendants, embarrassed with 
baggage surprised and tei rifled at the fate of their 
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masters, fell an easy prey to the assailants ; while 
the Lady Eowena, in the centre of the cavalcade, 
and the Jew and his daughter in the rear, ex- 
perienced the same misfortune. 

Of all the tram none escaped except Wamba and 
Gurth, A third person suddenly made his appearance, 
and commanded them both to halt. From his dress and 
arms, Wamba would have conjectured him to be one 
of those outlaws who had just assailed his master , but, 
10 besides that he woie no mask, the glittering baldric 
across his shoulder, with the rich bugle horn wJiich it 
supported, as well as the calm and commanding 
expression of his voice and manner, made him, not- 
withstanding the twilight, recognise Locksley the 
yeoman. 

“ What IS the meaning of all this,” said he, “ or who 
is it that rihe, and ransom, and make prisoners, in 
these foiests ? ” 

“ You may look at their cassocks close by,” said 
20 Wamba, “and see whether they bo thy childien’s coats 
or no — for they are as like thine own, as one green 
pea-cod is to anotlier ” 

“I will loam that presently,” answeied Locksley; 
“ and I charge ye, on peiil of your lives, not to stir from 
the place where ye stand, until I have returned — Yet 
stay, I must lender myself as like these men as 
possible.” 

So saying, he unbuckled his baldric with the luujh', 
took a feather from his c<ip, and gave them to Waiul).i , 
30 then drew a viz.ird fiom Ins pouch, and, K'lxMtiiui; Ins 
charges to them to stand fast, went to ex('c uto bis 
purposes of reconnoitimg He i etui nod in the couise 
of a few minutes. 
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“ Friend Gurth./’ he said, " I have mingled among 
yon men, and have learnt to whom they belong, and 
whither they are bound There is, I think, no chance 
that they will proceed to any actual violence against 
their prisoners. For three men to attempt them at 
this moment, were little else than madness, but 
I trust soon to gather such a force, as may act in 
defiance of all their precautions ; you are both servants, 
and, as I think, faithful servants of Cedric the Saxon. 
He shall not want English hands to help him in this lO 
extremity. Come then with me till I gather more aid.” 

So saying, he walked through the wood at a great 
pace, followed by the jester and the swineherd After 
three hours they arrived at a small opening in the 
forest, in the centre of which grew an enormous oak- 
'tree, beneath which four or five yeomen lay stretched 
on the ground, while another, as sentinel, walked to 
and fro in the moonlight shade. 

Upon hearing the sound of feet, the watch in- 
stantly gave the alarm, and the sleepers started 20 
up and bent their bows. Six arrows placed on the 
string were pointed towards the quarter from which 
the travellers approached, when their guide, being 
recognised, was welcomed with every token of 
respect and attachment 

Where is the Miller ? ” was his first question. 

“ On the road towaids llotherham.” 

“ With how many ineii^” demanded the leader, for 
such he seemed to be 

“ With six men, and good hope of booty, if it please 30 
St Nicholas ” 

“ Devoutly spoken,” said Locksley ; and where is 
Allan-a-dale ^ ” 
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“ Walked up towards the Watling-street, to watch 
for the Prior of J orvaulx ” 

“ That is well thought on also,” replied the Captain, 
— “ and where is the Priar ? ” 

“ In his cell.” 

“ Thither will I go,” said Loeksley. “ Disperse and 
seek your companions. Collect what force you can, 
and meet me here by daybreak. — And, stay,” he added, 
“ I have forgotten what is most necessary of the 
10 whole. — Two of you take the road quickly towards 
Torquilstone, the Castle of Front-de-Boeuf A set of 
gallants, who have been masquerading in such guise as 
our own, are carrying a band of prisoners thither. — 
Keep a close watch on them therefore ; and dispatch 
one of your comrades, the lightest of foot, to bring the 
news of the yeomen thereabout ” 

They promised implicit obedience, and departed 
with alaciuty on then’ different errands In the 
meanwhile, their leader and his two companions, 
20 pursued them way to the Chapel of Copmanhurst. 


CHAPTEK XVI 

The anchorite and his guest were performing, at the 
full extent of their veiy poweiful lungs, an old drink- 
ing sung, of which this was the burden 

Come, trowl the brown bowl to me. 

Bully boy, bully boy, 

Come, tiowl the blown bowl to me 

Ho ' jolly Jeukni, 1 spy a knave in drinking. 

Come, trowl the brown bowl to me 
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Locksley’s loud and repeated knocks at length 
disturbed them. “ By my beads,” said the hermit, 
stopping short in a giand flourish, “ here come more 
benighted guests. I would not for my cowl that 
they found us in this goodly exercise. All men have 
their enemies, good Sir Sluggard ; and there be those 
malignant enough to construe the hospitable refresh- 
ment which I have been offering to you, a weary 
traveller, for the matter of three short hours, into sheer 
drunkenness.” 10 

“ Base calumniators ! ” replied the knight ; “ I would 
I had the chastising of them. Nevertheless, there be 
those in this land whom I would rather speak to 
through the bars of my helmet than barefaced.” 

“ Get thine iron pot on thy head then, friend Slug- 
gard,” said the hermit, “ while I remove these pewter 
flagons, whose late contents run strangely in mine own 
pate ; and to drown the clatter — for, in faith, I feel 
somewhat unsteady — strike into the tune which thou 
hearest me sing ; it is no matter for the words — I 20 
scarce know them myself.” 

So saying, he struck up a thundering Da ‘profundis 
clamam, under cover of which he removed the apparatus 
of their banquet , while the knight, laughing heartily, 
and arming himself all the while, assisted his host 
with his voice from time to time as his mirth per- 
mitted. 

“ What devil’s matins are you after at this hour ? ” 
said a voice from without 

“ Heaven foigive you. Sir Traveller said the hermit 30 
“ Wend on your way, in the name of God and Saint 
Dunstan, and distuib not the devotions of me and my 
holy brothel.” 
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“ Mad priest/’ answered the voice from without, 
“ open to Locksley ! ” 

“ All’s safe — all’s right,” said the hermit to his 
companion. 

“ But who is he ^ ” said the Black Knight ; “ it 
imports me much to know.” 

“ Who is he ^ ” answered the hermit ; “ I tell thee 
he is a friend.” 

“ But what friend,” answered the knight ; “ for he 
10 may be friend to thee and none of mine ? ” 

“ What friend ? ” replied the hermit ; “ that, now, is 
one of the questions that is more easily asked than 
answered. What friend ? — why he is, nt>w that I be- 
think me a little, the very same honest keeper I told 
thee of a while smce.” 

“ Ay, as honest a keeper as thou art a pious 
hermit,” replied the knight, “ I doubt it not. But un- 
do the door to him before he beat it from its hinges.” 

The hermit speedily unbolted his portal, and ad- 
20 mitted Locksley, with his two companions. 

“ Why, hermit,” was the yeoman’s hrst question as 
soon as he beheld the knight, “ what boon companion 
hast thou here ? ” 

“ A brother of our order,” replied the friar, shaking 
his head , “ we have been at our orisons all night ” 

He is a monk of the church militant, I think,” 
answered Locksley , “ and there be moie of them 
abroad. I tell thee, fiiar, thou must lay down the 
rosary and take up the quarter-staff, we shall m^ed 
M every one of our ineiiy nion, whether cleik or l.i\ man 
But,” he added, taking him a step aside, “<ut thou 
mad ? to give admittance to a kniglit thou dost not 
know ? Hast thou forgot our articles ? ■” 
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Not know him ? ” replied the friar, holdly, "I know 
him as well as the beggar knows his dish.” 

“ And what is his name, then ? ” demanded Locksley. 
“His name,” said the hermit — “his name is Sir 
Anthony of Serabelstone — as if I would drink with a 
man and did not know his name * ” 

“ Thou hast been drinking more than enough, friar,” 
said the woodsman, “ and, I fear, prating more than 
enough too.” 

“ Good yeoman,” said the knight, coming forward, 10 
“be not wroth with my merry host He did but 
afford me the hospitality which I would have com- 
pelled from him if he had refused it.” 

“ Thou compel * ” said the friar , “ wait but till I 
have changed this grey gown for a green cassock, and 
if I make not a quarter-staff ring twelve upon thy 
pate, I am neither true clerk nor good woodsman ” 

Whde he spoire thus, he stiipt off his gown, and 
appealed in a close black buckram doublet and drawers, 
over which he speedily did on a cassock of green, and 20 
hose of the same colour. 

Locksley led the knight a little apart, and addressed 
him thus : — 

“ Deny it not, Sir Knight — you are he who decided 
the victory to the advantage of the English against the 
strangers on the second day of the tournament at Ashby ” 

“ And what follows if you guess truly, good yeo- 
man ? ” rcxilied the knight 

“ I should in that ease hold you,” replied the 
yeoman, “ a friend to the weaker party.” 30 

“Such is the duty of a tiue knight at least,” replied 
the Llack Ohaiiquon , “ and I would iKJt willingly that 
theie weie leason to think otheiwise of me.” 
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“ But for my purpose,” said the yeoman, “ thou 
shouldst he as well a good l^ughshman as a good 
knight ; for that which I have to speak of concerns, 
indeed, the duty of every honest man, but is more 
especially that of a true-born native of England.” 

“ You can speak to no one,” replied the knight, “ to 
whom England, and the life of every Englishman, can 
he dearer than to me.” 

“ I would willingly believe so,” said the woodsman, 
10 “ for never had tliis country such need to he supported 
by those who love her. Hear me, and I will tell thee 
of an enterprise, in which if thou be’st really that 
which thou seemest, thou mayst take an honourable 
part. A hand of villains, in the disguise of better 
men than themselves, have made themselves master of 
the person of a noble Englishman, called Cedric the 
Saxon, together with his ward, and his friend Athel- 
stane of Coningsbm’gh, and have transported them to 
a castle in this forest, called Torquilstone. I ask of 
20 thee, as a good knight and a good Englishman, wilt 
thou aid in their rescue ? ” 

“ I am hound by my vow to do so,” replied the 
knight ; “ hut I would willingly know who you are, 
who request my assistance in their behalf ^ ” 

“ I am,” said the forester, “ a nameless man ; hut I 
am the friend of my country, and of my country’s 
friends. With this account of me you must for the 
present remain satisfied. Beheve, howevei', that my 
word, when pledged, is as inviolate as if I woic 
30 golden spurs ” 

“ I willmgly believe it,” said the knight , " I have 
been accustomed to study men’s countenances, and 
I can read in thme honesty and icsolution. I will. 
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therefore, ask thee no further questions, but aid thee 
in setting at freedom these oppressed captives.” 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

While these measures were taking in behalf of Cedric 
and his companions, the armed men by whom the 
latter had been seized, hurried their captives along 
towards the place wheie they intended to impiison 
them. Meanwhile, the following dialogue took place 
between the two leaders of the banditti. 

“It is time thou shouldst leave us. Sir Mauiice,” 
said the Templar to De Bracy, “ in order to piepare lO 
the second part of thy mystery. Thou art next, thou 
knowest, to act the Knight Deliverer.” 

“ I have thought bettor of it,” said De Biacy ; “ I 
will not leave thee till the prize is fairly deposited m 
Eiont-de-Boeuf’s castle. There will I appear before 
the Lady Eowena in mine own shape, and trust that 
she will set down to the vehemence of my passion the 
violence of which I have been guilty.” 

“And what has made thee change thy plan, De 
Bracy ? ” replied the Knight Templar. 20 

“That concerns thee nothing,” answered his com- 
panion. 

“ I would hope, however. Sir Knight,” said the 
Templar, “ that this alteration of measures arises fiom 
no suspicion of my honourable meaning, such as 
Pitzuise endeavoured to instil into tliee ? Heai tlie 
truth' I care not for your blue-eyed beauty. There 
IS m that train one who will make me a better mate.” 
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“ What! wotildst thou stoop to the waiting damsel ? ” 
said De Bracy. 

"1:^0, Sir Knight,” said the Templar, haughtily. 
“To the waiting- woman will I not stoop. I have a 
prize among the captives as lovely as thine own.” 

“ By the mass, thou meanest the fair Jewess I ” said 
De Bracy. 

“ And if I do,” said Bois-Guilbert, “ who shall gain- 
say me ? ” 

10 “ Thou knowest best thine own privileges,” said De 

Bracy. “ Yet I would have sworn thy thought had 
been more on the old usurer’s money bags, than on 
the black eyes of the daughter.” 

“ I can admire both,” answered the Templar , “ be- 
sides, the old Jew is but half prize. I must shaie his 
spoils with Bront-de-Boeuf, who will not lend us the 
use of his castle for nothing. I must have something 
that I can term exclusively my own by this foiay of 
ours, and I have fixed on the lovely Jewess as my 
20 peculiar prize. But, now thou knowest my diift, thou 
wilt resume thine own original plan, wilt thou not ? — 
Thou hast nothing, thou seest, to fear from my inter- 
feience.” 

“ No,” replied De Bracy, “ I will remain beside my 
piize.” 

The guards continued to huiiy Cedric along, travel- 
ling at a very rapid rate, until, at the end of an 
avenue of huge trees, aiose Toiquilstone, the castle of 
Reginald Bront-de-Bceuf. De Bracy winded his hoin 
30 three times, and the archers and cross-bow men, wlio 
had manned the wall upon seeing then ap])ioaeli, 
hastened to lower the diawbiidge, and admit them. 
The prisoners were compelled to alight by their 
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guards, who gave Athelstane and Cedric to under- 
stand that they were to be imprisoned in a chamber 
apart from Rowena. 

The Lady Eowena was conducted, with courtesy, 
indeed, but still without consulting her inclination, 
to a distant apartment. The same alarming distinc- 
tion was conferred on Rebecca, in spite of her father’s 
entreaties, who offered even money, in this extremity 
of distress, that she might be permitted to abide 
with him. “ Base unbeliever,” answered one of his 10 
guards, “ when thou hast seen thy laic, thou wilt not 
wish thy daughter to partake it.” 

And, without farther discussion, the old Jew was 
forcibly dragged off in a different direction from 
the other prisoners and hastily thrust into a 
dungeon-vault of the castle, the floor of which was 
deep beneath the level of the ground, and very damp, 
being lower than even the moat itself. The only hght 
was received through one or two loop-holes far above 
the reach of the captive’s hand. At one end of this 20 
apartment was a large fire-grate, over the top of which 
were stretched some transverse iron bars, half devoured 
with rust 

With his garment collected beneath him to keep 
nis limbs from the wet pavement, Isaac sat in a 
corner of his dungeon, where his folded hands, his 
dishevelled hair and beard, his furred cloak and high 
cap, seen by the broken light, would have afforded a 
study for Rembrandt, had that celebrated painter 
existed at the period. The Jew remained, without 30 
altering his position, for neaily three hours, at the 
expiiy of which steps were heard on the dungeon 
stair. The bolts screamed as they were withdrawn — 
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the hinges ci'eaked as the wicket opened, and Reginald 
Front-de -Boenf , followed by the two Saracen slaves of 
the Templar, entered the prison. 

He paused within three stops of the corner in which 
the unfortunate Jew had now, as it were, coiled him- 
self up into the smallest possible space, and made a 
sign for one of the slaves to approach. The black 
satellite came forward accordingly, laid a large pair of 
scales at the feet of Front-de-Boeuf, and again retired 
10 to the respectful distance, at which his companion had 
already taken his station. Front-de-Boeuf himself 
opened the scene by thus addressing his ill-fated 
captive. 

"Most accursed dog of an accursed lace,” he said 
“ seest thou these scales ? ” 

The unhappy Jew returned a feeble affirmative. 

“ In these very scales slialt thou weigh me out a 
thousand silver pounds, after the just measure and 
weight of the Tower of London ” 

20 " Holy Abraham ! ” returned the Jew, finding voice 

through the very extiemity of his dangei, “ heanl man 
ever such a demand ^ — ^Who ever heard, even in a 
minstrel’s tale, of such a sum as a thousand pounds of 
silver ? — What human sight was ever blessed with the 
vision of such a mass of treasure ? — Hot within the 
walls of Yoik, ransack my house and that of all my 
tribe, wilt thou find the tithe of that huge sum of 
silver that thou spoakest of.” 

“ I am reasonable,” answered Front-de-Boeuf, “ and 
30 if silver be scant, I refuse not gold. At the lato of a 
mark of gold for each six pounds of silver, tliou hli.ilt 
free thy unbelieving caicass from such puuislimcnt as 
thy heart has never even conceived ” 
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“Have mercy on me, noble knight!” exclaimed 
Isaac; “I am old, and poor, and helpless. It were 
unworthy to triumph over me — It is a poor deed to 
crush a worm.” 

“ Old thou mayst be,” rei:)lied the knight ; “ more 
shame to their folly who have suffered thee to grow 
grey in usury and knavery — ^Feeble thou mayst be, 
for when had a Jew either heart or hand ? — But rich it 
IS well known thou art ” 

“ I swear to you, noble knight,” said the Jew, “ by la 
all which I believe, and by all which we believe in 
common ” 

“ Perjure not thyself,” said the Herman, interruptmg 
him, “ and let not thine obstinacy seal thy doom, until 
thou hast seen and well considered the fate that awaits 
thee. I swear to thee by that which thou dost not 
believe, by the gospel which our Church teaches, and 
by the keys which are given her to bind and to loose, 
that my purpose is deep and peremptory.” 

He again made a signal for the slaves to appioach, 20 
and spoke to them apait, in their own language. The 
Saracens produced a quantity of charcoal, a pair of 
bellows, and a flask of oil. While the one struck a 
light with a flint and steel, the other disposed the 
chaicoal m the large rusty grate which we have 
already mentioned, and exercised the bellows until the 
fuel came to a led glow. 

“ Seest thou, Isaac,” said Front-de-Boeuf, “ the 
range of iion bais above that glowing charcoal ? — 
on that warm couch thou shalt he, stripped of thy 30 
clothes as if thou wort to rest on a bed of down. 
One of those slaves shall maintain the file beneath 
thee, while the other shall anoint thy wretched limbs 
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with oil, lest the roast should burn. — ^Now, choose 
betwixt such a scorching bod and the payment of a 
thousand pounds of silver; for, by the head of my 
father, thou hast no other option.” 

“ It is impossible,” exclaimed the miserable Jew — 
" it is impossible that your purpose can be real 1 The 
good God of nature never made a heart capable of 
exercising such cruelty ' ” 

“ Trust not to that, Isaac,” said Front-de-Boeuf, “ it 
10 were a fatal error. Dost thou think that I, who have 
seen a town sacked, in which thousands of my Christian 
countrymen perished by sword, by Hood, and by fire, 
will blench from my purpose for the outcries or 
screams of one single wretched Jew ? — Bo wise, old 
man; discharge thyself of a portion of thy super- 
fluous wealth ; repay to the hands of a Chiistian a 
part of what thou hast acquired by the usurj' thou 
hast practised on those of his religion. Toll down 
thy ransom, I say, and rejoice that at such rate thou 
20 canst redeem thee fiom a dungeon, the secrets of 
which few have returned to tell. I waste no more 
words with thee — choose between thy dross and thy 
flesh and blood, and as thou choosest, so shall it be.” 

So may Abraham, Jacob, and all the fatheis of 
our people assist me,” said Isaac, “ I cannot make the 
choice, because I have not the means of satisfying 
your exorbitant demand ! ” 

“ Seize him and stiip him, slaves,” said the knight, 
“ and let the fathers of his race assist him if they 
30 can.” 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

The assistants, taking their directions more from 
the Baron’s eye and his hand than his tongue, once 
more stepped forwaid, laid hands on the unfortunate 
Isaac, plucked him up from the ground, and, holding 
him between them, waited the hard-hearted Baron’s 
farther signal. The unhappy Jew eyed their coun- 
tenances and that of Pront-de-Boeuf, in hope of dis- 
covering some symptoms of relenting, then looked at 
the glowing furnace, over which he was presently to 
be sti etched, and seeing no chance of his tormentor’s 10 
relenting, his resolution gave way. 

“ I will pay,” he said, “ the thousand pounds of 
silver — That is,” he added, after a moment’s pause, 

“ I will pay it with the help of my brethren ; for I 
must bog as a mendicant at the door of our synagogue 
eie I make up so unheard-of a sum. — ^When and where 
must it be delivered ? ” 

“ Heie,” replied Front-de-Boeuf, “ here it must be 
deliveied — weighed it must be — weighed and told 
down on this very dungeon floor. — Thinkest thou 1 20 
will part with thee until thy ransom is secure ^ ” 

“ And what is to be my suiety,” said the Jew, “ that 
I shall bo at libei ty after this ransom is paid ? ” 

“ The woid of a Xoiman noble, thou x->awn-brokmg 
slave,” answeicd Front-de-Bceuf , “the faith of a 
Norman nobleman, more pure than the gold and silver 
of thee and all thy tribe ” 

“ I crave pardon, noble loid,” said Isaac timidly, 
“but wheiefoie should I lely wholly on the word of 
one who will trust nothing to mine ? ” 
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"Because thou canst not help it, Jew,” said the 
knight, sternly. “Wert thou now in thy tieasure 
chamber at York, and were I craving a loan of thy 
shekels, it would be thine to dictate the time of 
payment, and the pledge of security. This is mi/ 
treasure-chamber. Here I have thee at advantage, 
nor will I again deign to repeat the terms on wMcli I 
grant thee liberty.” 

Tlie Jew groaned deeply. — Grant me,” he said, “ at 
50 least with my own liberty, that of the companions 
with whom I travel. They scorned me as a Jew, yet 
they pitied my desolation, and because they tarried to 
aid me by the way, a share of my evil hath come 
upon them, moreover, they may contribute in some 
sort to my ransom.*' 

" If thou meanest yonder Saxon churls,” said Front- 
de-Boeuf, “ their ransom will depend upon other terms 
than thine. Mind thine own concerns, Jew, I warn 
thee, and meddle not with those of others.” 
ao “I am, then,” said Isaac, “ only to be set at hberty, 
together with mine wounded friend ? ” 

"Shall I twice recommend it,” said Fiont-do-Boeuf, 
" to a son of Israel, to meddle with his own coiicei ns, 
and leave those of others alone? — Since thou hast 
made thy choice, it remains but that thou payest down 
triy ransom, and that at a stioit day.” 

“ Let my daughter, Ifebecca, go lorth to Yoik,” 
answered Isaac, "with your safe conduct, noble kniglit, 
and so soon as man and hoise can return, tlio treasure * 
30 Here he groaned deeidy, but added, after the pause oi 
a few seconds — “The tieasuie shall be told down ok 
this very floor.” 

‘ Thy aaughter f ” said Front-ile-Boeiif, as if sur 
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prised. — By heavens, Isaac, 1 would I had known of 
this I deemed that yonder black-browed gni had 
been thy wife, and I gave her to be a handmaiden to 
Sir Brian de Bois-G-uilbert, after the fashion of 
patriarchs and heroes of the days of old, who set us in 
these matters a wholesome example.” 

The yell which Isaac raised at this unfeeling com- 
munication made the very vault to ring, and astounded 
the two Saracens so much that they let go their hold 
of the Jew. He availed hunself of his enlargement toio 
throw himself on the pavement, and clasp the knees of 
F ront-de-Boeuf . 

" Take all that you have asked,” said he, “ Sir 
Knight — take ten tunes more — reduce me to ruin and 
to beggary, if thou wilt, — ^nay, pierce me with thy 
poniard, broil me on that furnace, but spare my 
daughter, deliver her in safety and honour t — She is 
the image of my deceased Rachel, she is the last of 
six pledges of her love — Will you deprive a widowed 
husband of his sole remainmg comfort ? ” 20 

“ I would,” said the ISTorman, somewhat relenting, 
“that I had known of this before. I thought your 
race had loved nothing save their money bags.” 

“ Think not so vilely of us, Jews though we be,” 
said Isaac, “ the hunted fox, the tortured wild-cat, 
loves its young — the despised and persecuted race of 
Abiaham love their children!” 

“ l>e it so,” said Front-de-Bceuf ; “ I will believe it 
in futuio, Isaac, for thy very sake — ^but it aids us not 
now, I cannot help what has happened, or what is to so 
follow , my wold is passed to my comrade in aims, 
nor would I break it for ten di'ws and Jewesses to 
boot. Besides, why shouldst thou think evil is to 
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come to the girl, even if she became Bois-Giiilbert*a 
booty ^ ” 

“ Theie will, there must ! ” exclaimed Isaac, wring- 
ing his hands in agony ; “ when did Templars breathe 
aught but cruelty to men, and dishonour to women J “ 

" Dog of an infidel,” said Dront-de-Boeuf, “ blas- 
pheme not the Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, but 
take thought instead to pay me the ransom thou hast 
promised, or woe betide thy Jewish throat 1 ” 

10 " Bobber and villain ! ” said the Jew, retorting the 

insults of Ins oppressor with passion, which, however 
impotent, he now found it impossible to bridle, “ I will 
pay thee nothing — not one silver penny will I pay 
thee, unless my daughter is delivered to me in safety 
and honour ^ ” 

“ Ai't thou in thy senses, Israelite ? ” said the 
Norman, sternly — “has thy flesh and blood a charm 
against heated iron and scalding oil ? ” 

“ I care not ! ” said the Jew, rendered desperate by 
20 paternal affection ; “ do thy worst. 3VIy daughter is 
my flesh and blood, dearer to me a thousand times 
than those limbs which thy cruelty threatens No 
silver will I give thee, unless I were to pour it molten 
down thy avaricious throat — no, not a silver penny 
will I give thee, Nazarene, were it to save thee fiom 
the deep damnation thy whole life has merited I Take 
my life if thou wilt, and say, the Jew, amidst his tortures, 
knew how to disappoint the Christian.” 

“We shall see that,” said Frout-de-Boeuf , “ foi by 
30 the blessed rood, which is the abomination of tliy 
accursed tribe, thou shalt feel the extremities of fuo 
and steeD — Stiip him, slaves, and chain him down 
upon the bars.” 
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In spite of the feeble struggles of the old man, the 
Saracens had already torn from him his upper garment, 
and were proceeding totally to disrobe him, when the 
sound of a bugle, twice winded without the castle, 
penetrated even to the recesses of the dungeon, and 
immediately after loud voices were heard calling for 
Sir Beginald Pront-de-Bcnuf. Unwilling to be found 
engaged in his hellish occupation, the savage Baron 
gave the slaves a signal to restore Isaac’s garment, and, 
quitting the dungeon with his attendants, he left the lo 
dew to thank God for his deliverance. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The apartment to which the Lady Eowena had been 
introduced was fitted up with some rude attempts at 
ornament and magnificence, and her being placed there 
might be considered as a peculiar mark of respect not 
offered to the other prisoners It was about the hour 
o£ noon, when De Bracy, for whose advantage the ex- 
pedition had been first planned, appeared to prosecute 
his views upon her hand and possessions. 

He saluted the lady by doffing his velvet bonnet. 2a 
With this, he gently motioned her to a seat; and, 
as she still retained her standmg posture, the knight 
ungloved his right hand, and motioned to conduct her 
thither. But Bowena declined, by her gesture, the 
proffered compliment, and replied, “If I be in the 
presence of my jailor. Sir Knight — nor will circum- 
stances allow me to think othei wise — it best becomes his 
prisoner to remain standmg till she learns her doom.” 
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“ Alas ! fair Bowena,” returned De Braey, " you are 
in x)reHonce of yoiir captive, not your junior , and it is 
dioni your fail eyes that De Bracy must receive that 
doom which you fondly expect from him.” 

“ I kn 9 w you not, sir,” said the lady ; “ I know you 
not — and the insolent familiarity with which you apply 
to me the jargon of a troubadour, forms no apology for 
the violence of a robber.” 

“ To thyself, fair maid,” answered De Bracy, in his 
lO former tone — “ to thine owui charms be ascribed 
whate’er I have done which passed the respect due to 
her, whom I have chosen queen of my heart, and 
loadstar of my eyes.” 

“ T repeat to you, Sir Knight, that I know you not, 
and that no man wearing chain and spurs ought thus 
to intrude himself upon the presence of an unprotected 
lady.” 

“ That I am unknown to you,” said De Bracy, “ is 
indeed my misfortune , yet let me hope that De 
20 Bracy’s name has not been always unspoken, w hen 
minstrels or heialds have piai&ed deeds of chivalry.” 

“ To heialds and to niinstiels, then, le.ive thy praise. 
Sir Knight,” leplied Bowena, “more suiting for their 
mouths than for thine own ; and tell me which of 
them shall recoid in song, oi in book of biurney, the 
memoiable conquest of this night, a conquest obtained 
over an old man, followed by a few timid hinds, and 
its booty, an unfortunate maiden, tianspoited against 
her will to the castle of a robbei ? ” 

SO “You aie unjust. Lady Bowena,” said the knight, 
“ youi self fi ee from passion, you can allow no e ’ccuso 
for the fi enzy of another, although caused by youi own 
beauty.” 
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*I pray yoti. Sir Knight,” said Eowena, "to cease a 
language so commonly used by strolling minstrels, that 
it becomes not the mouth of knights or nobles.” 

“ Proud damsel,” said De Bracy. " thou shalt be as 
proudly encotmtered. Know then, that I have sup- 
ported my pretensions to your hand in the way that 
best suited thy character. It is meeter for thy humour 
to be wooed with bow and bill, than in set terms, and 
in courtly language.” 

“ Courtesy of tongue,” said Eowena, “ when it is i( 
used to veil churlishness of deed, is but a knight’s 
girdle around the breast of a base clown, I wonder 
not that the restraint appears to gall you — more it 
were for your honour to have retained the dress and 
language of an outlaw, than to veil the deeds of one 
under an affectation of gencle language and demeanour.” 

“ You counsel well, lady,” said the Korman ; " and 
m the bol4 language which best justifies hold action, I 
tell thee, thou shalt never leave this castle, or thou 
shalt leave it as Maurice de Bracy’s wife. Thou art 20 
proud, Eowena, and thou art the fitter to be my wife. 
By what otlier means couldst thou be raised to high 
honour and to princely place, saving by my alliance ? 
How else wouldst thou escape from the mean precincts 
of a country grange, where Saxons herd with the swine 
which form their wealth ? ” 

" Sir Knight,” replied Eowena, “ trust me, when I 
leave the grange which hath been my shelter from 
infancy — should that day ever arrive^ — ^it shall be with 
one who has not learnt to despise the dwelling and 3fl 
maniieis in which I have been brought up.” 

I guess your meaning, lady,” said De Bracy ; " but 
dream not that Eichaid Coeui’ de Lion will ever 
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resume his throne, far less that Wilfred of Ivanhoe, 
his minion, will ever lead thee to his footstool, to be 
there welcomed as the bride of a favourite Know, 
lady, that this rival is in my power, and that it rests 
but with me to betray the seciet of his being within 
the castle to Eront-de-Boeuf, whose jealousy will be 
more fatal than mine.” 

“ Wilfred here ? ” said liowena, m disdain ; “ that 
is as true as that Froiit-de-Boeuf is his rival.” 

iO De Bracy looked at her steadily for an instant. 
“ Wert thou really ignorant of this ^ ” said he ; “ didst 
thou not know that Wilfred of Ivanhoe travelled in 
the litter of the Jew ? ” 

“ And if he is here,” said Kowena, compelling herself 
to a tone of indifference, though trembling with appre- 
hension, “m what is he the rival of Bront-de-Boeiif ? 
or what has he to fear beyond a short imprisoimient, 
and an honourable ransom, according to .the use of 
chivalry ? ” 

JO “ Eowena,” said De Bracy, “ knowest thou not there 
is a jealousy of ambition and of wealth, as well as of 
love , and that this our host, Front-de-Ba?uf, will push 
from his road hun who oi)poses his claim to the fair 
barony of Ivanhoe, as eagerly and unscrupulously 
as if he were prefeired to him by some blue-eyed 
damsel ? But smile on my suit, lady, and the 
wounded champion shall have nothing to fear from 
Front-de-Boeuf ” 

“ Save him, for the love of Heaven • ” said Eowena. 

30 “I can — I will — it is my purpose,” said De Biacy; 
“ for, when Eowena consents to be the bride of De 
Bracy, who is it shall daie to put foith a viobuit luind 
upon her kinsman — the son of hei guardian — the 
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companion of her youth ? But it is thy love must buy 
his protection. IJse thine influence with me in Ins 
behalf, and he is safe, — refuse to employ it, Wilfred 
dies, and thou thyself art not the nearer to freedom.” 

“ Thy language,” answered Boweiia, “ hath in its 
indifferent bluntness something which cannot be re- 
conciled with the horrors it seems to express. I 
believe not that thy purpose is so wicked, or thy 
power so great.” 

“ Flatter thyself, then, with that belief,” said De lO 
Braey, “until time shall prove it false. Thy lover 
hes wounded in this castle — thy preferred lover. He 
IS a bar betwixt Front-de-Boeuf and that which Front- 
de-Boeuf loves better than either ambition or beauty. 
What will it cost beyond the blow of a poniard, or the 
fchruvSt of a javelni, to silence his opposition for ever ? 
Cedric also ” 

“ And Cedric also,” said Bowena, repeating his 
words , “ my noble — my generous guardian ! I de- 
served the evil T have encountered, for forgetting 20 
his fate even in that of his son ! ” 

“ Cedric’s fate also depends upon thy determina- 
tion,” said De Bracy , “ and I leave thee to form it ” 

Hitherto, Bowena had sustained her part m this 
trying scene with undismayed com age, but it was 
because she had not considered the danger as serious 
and imminent. After casting her eyes around as if to 
look for the aid which was nowhere to be found, and 
after a few broken interjections, she raised her hands to 
heaven, and burst into a passion of uncontrolled vexa- 30 
tion and sorrow. It was impossible to see so beautiful 
a creature in such extremity without feeling for her, 
and De Bracy was not unmoved, though he was yet 
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more embarrassed than touched. He had, in truth, 
gone too far to recede; and yet, in Howena’s present 
condition, she could not be acted on either by argu- 
ment or threats. 

Agitated by his thoughts, he could only bid her 
be comforted, and assure her, that as yet she had 
no reason for the excess of despair to which she was 
now giving way. But in this task of consolation Da 
Braey was interrupted by the horn, which had at 
10 the same time alarmed the other inmates of the castle, 
and interrupted their several plans. 


CHAPTER XX. 

While the scenes we have described were passing 
in other parts of the castle, the Jewess Rebecca 
awaited her fate in a distant and sequestered turret. 
On being thrust into the little cell she found herself 
in the presence of an old sibyl, who kept murmuiing 
to herself a Saxon rhyme, as if to beat time to the 
revolving dance which her spindle was performing 
on the floor. 

80 “ Thou must up and away, old house-cricket,” 

said one of Rebecca’s guards “ our noble master 
commands it — ^Thou must e’en leave this chamber 
to a fairer guest.” 

“Ay,” grumbled the hag, “even thus is .ser\nco 
requited. I have known when my bare woid would 
have cast the best man-at-arms among ye ont of saddle 
and out of service ; and now must I up and away at 
the command of every groom such as thou.” 
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“ Good Dame Urfried,” said the other man, “ stand 
not to reason on it, but up and away. Thou hast had 
thy day, old dame, but thy sun has long been set.” 

The men retired, leavmg Eebecca in company with 
the old woman. 

" Wliat coimtry art thou of ? ” said the hag ; " a 
Saracen ? or an Egyptian ? — ■’Wh.y dost not answer ? — 
thou canst weep, canst thou not speak ? ” 

“ Be not angry, good mother,” said Eebecca. 

“ Thou needst say no more,” replied Urfried ; " men 10 
know a fox by the tram, and a Jewess by her tongue.” 

“Eor the sake of mercy,” said Eebecca, "teU me 
what I am to expect as the conclusion of the violence 
which hath dragged me hither ! Is it my hfe they 
seek, to atone for my religion ? I will lay it down 
cheerfully.” 

t£ minion ? ” answered the sibyl. “ Trust 

me, thy life is in no peril. Such usage shalt thou have 
as was once thought good enough for a noble Saxon 
maiden Look at me — I was as young and twice as 20 
fair as thou, when Eront-de-Boeuf, father of this 
Eeginald, and his ETormans, stormed this castle. My 
father and his seven sons defended their inheritance 
from story to story, from chamber to chamber. They 
died — they died eveiy man ; and ere their bodies were 
cold, and ere their blood was dried, I had become the 
piey and the scorn of the conqueror 

“ Is there no help ? — Are there no means of escape 
said Eebecca — “ Eichly, richly would I requite thine 
aid ” 30 

“ Think not of it,” said the hag , “ from hence there 
is no escape but through the gates of death. Fare 
thee well, Jewess ! — Jew or Gentile, thy fate would be 
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the same ; for thou hast to do with them that ha'VB 
neither scruple nor pit7.** 

" Stay I stay I for Heaven’s sake I ” said IKehecea, 
" thy presence is some protection.” 

" The presence of the mother of God were no pro- 
tection,” answered the old woman. " There she stands,” 
pointing to a rude image of the Virgin Mary, “ see if 
she can avert the fate that awaits thee.” 

She left the room as she spoke, and locked the door 
10 behind her. 

Rebecca was now to expect a fate even more dread- 
ful than that of Rowena. Yet she was better prepared 
by habits of thought, and by natural strength of mind, 
to encounter the dangers to which she was exposed. 
Her first care was to inspect the apartment; but 
it afforded few hopes either of escape or protection. 
It contained neither secret passage nor trap-door, and 
unless whore the door by which she had entered joined 
the main building, seemed to be circumscribed by the 
20 round exterior wall of the turret. The door had no 
inside bolt or bar. The single window opened upon 
an embattled space surmounting the turret, which gave 
Rebecca, at first sight, some hopes of escaping; but 
she soon found it had no communication with any 
other part of the battlements, being an isolated 
bartisan. 

The prisoner trembled and changed colour, when 
a step was heard on the stair, and the door of the 
turret-chamber slowly opened, and a tall man, dicssod 
BO as one of those banditti to whom they owed then mis- 
fortune, slowly entered, and shut the door behind him; 
his cap, pulled down upon his brows, concealed the 
upper part of his face, and he held his mantle in such 
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a manner as to muffle the rest. In this guise, as if 
prepared for the execution of some deed, at the thought 
of which he was himself ashamed, he stood before the 
affrighted prisoner. Eebecca had already unclasped 
two costly bracelets and a collar, which she hastened 
to proffer to the supposed outlaw. 

“ Take these,” she said, “ good friend, and for God’s 
sake be merciful to me and my aged father I These 
ornaments are of value, yet are they trifling to what 
he would bestow to obtain our dismissal from this 10 
castle, free and uninjured.” 

“ It is well spoken,” replied the outlaw in Erench ; 
but know, bright lily of the vale of Baca ! that thy 
father is already in the hands of a powerful alchemist, 
who knows how to convert into gold and silver even the 
rusty bars of a dungeon grate. Thy ransom must be 
paid by love and beauty, and in no other coin will I 
accept it.” 

" Thou art no outlaw,” said Eebecca, in the same 
language in which he addressed her ; " no outlaw had 20 
refused such offers. ISTo outlaw in this land uses the 
dialect in which thou hast spoken. Thou art no outlaw, 
but a Norman — a Norman, noble perhaps in birth — O, 
be so in thy actions, and cast off this fearful mask of 
outrage and violence 3 ” 

And thou, who canst guess so truly,” said Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, droppmg the mantle from his face, “ art 
no true daughter of Israel, but in all, save youth and 
beauty, a very witch of Endor. I am not an outlaw, 
then, fair rose of Sharon. And I am one who will be 30 
more prompt to hang thy neck and arms with pearls 
and diamonds, which so well become them, than to 
deprive thee of these ornaments.” 
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“What woiildst thou have of me,” said Eehecca, 
“ if not my wealth ? — ^We can have nought in common 
between us — ^you are a Christian' — I am a Jewess, — 
Our union were contrary to the laws, ahke of the 
church and the synagogue.” 

“ It were so, indeed,” replied the Templar, laughing ; 
“ wed with a Jewess ^ Despardieiua f — ISTot if she 
were the Queen of Sheba ! Hearken, Eebecca, thou 
art the captive of my how and spear — subject to my 
10 will by the laws of all nations : nor will I abate an 
inch of my right, or abstain from taking by violence 
what thou refusest to entieaty or necessity. One thing 
only can save thee. Submit to thy fate — embrace our 
religion, and thou shalt go forth in such state, that 
many a Herman lady shall yield as well in pomp as in 
beauty to the favourite of the best lance among the 
defenders of the Temple” 

“ Submit to my fate * ” said Eebecca — “ and, sacred 
Heaven ! to what fate ? — embrace thy religion i and 
20 what religion can it be that harbours such a villain ? — 
thou the best lance of the Templars > — Craven knight ! 
— forsworn priest ! I spit at thee, and I defy thee. — 

The God of Abraham’s piomise hath opened an escape 
to his daughter — even from this abyss of infamy ! ” 

As she spoke, she threw open the latticed window 
which led to the bartisan, and m an instant after 
stood on the very verge of the paiapet, with not the 
slightest screen between her and the tremendous depth 
below. Unprepared for such a desperate efifbrt, for 
30 she had hitherto stood perfectly motionless, Bois- 
Guilbert had neither tune to intercept nor to stop 
her. As he offered to advance, she exclaimed, “ Ee- 
main where thou art, proud Templar, or at thy choice 
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advance* — one foot nearer, and I plunge myself from 
ciie precipice." 

As she spoke this, she clasped her hands and ex- 
tended them towards heaven, as if imploring mercy 
on her soul before she made the final plunge. The 
Templar hesitated, and a resolution which had never 
yielded to pity or distress, gave way to his admira- 
tion of her fortitude. “ Come down,” he said, " rash 
girl ! — I swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will offer 
thee no offence.” IC 

" I will not trust thee. Templar ” said Rebecca ; 
"thou hast taught me better how to estimate the 
virtues of thine Order.” 

You do me injustice,” exclaimed the Templar 
rervently; "I swear to you by the name which I 
bear — by the cross on my bosom — by the sword on 
my side — by the ancient crest of my fathers do I 
swear, I will do thee no inj'ury whatsoever! If not 
for thyself, yet for thy father’s sake forbear! I will 
be his friend, and in this castle he will need a powerful 2fi 
one.” 

"Alast” said Rebecca, "I know it but too well — 
dare I trust thee ? ” 

" May my arms be reversed, and my name dis- 
honoured,” said Brian de Bois-Guilbert, " if thou shalt 
have reason to complain of me * Many a law, many a 
commandment have I broken, but my word never.” 

" I will then tiust thee,” said Rebecca, "thus far; ” 
and she descended fiom the verge of the battlement, 
but remained standing close by one of the embrasures 3 <j 
— " Here,” she said, “ I take my stand. Remain where 
thou art, and if thou shalt attempt to diminish by one 
step the distance now between us thou shalt see that 
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the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul with God 
than her honour to the Templar ! ” 

While Hehecca spoke thus, her high and firm re- 
solve, which corresponded so well with the expressive 
beauty of her countenance, gave to her looks, air, and 
manner, a dignity that seemed more than mortaL 
Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high-spirited, thought 
he had never beheld beauty so animated and so com- 
manding. 

10 " Let there be peace between us, Bebecca,” he said. 

" Peace, if thou wilt,” answered Bebecoa — Peace — 
but with this space between.” 

" Thou needst no longer fear me,” said Bois- 
Guilbert- 

“ I fear thee not,” replied she ; “ thanks to him that 
reared this dizzy tower so high, that nought could fall 
from it and live — thanks to him, and to the God of 
Israel I — I fear thee not.” 

" Thou dost me injustice,” said the Templar ; " by 
20 eaith, sea, and sky, thou dost me injustice 1 I am not 
naturally that which you have seen me, hard, selfish, 
and relentless. Hear me, Bebecoa — Never did knight 
take lance in his hand with a heait more devoted to 
the lady of his love than Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
She, the daughter of a petty baron, her name was 
known wherever deeds of arms were done. — ^Yes, my 
deeds, my danger, my blood, made the name of 
Adelaide de Montemare known from the court of 
Castile to that of Byzantium. And how was I 
30 requited ? — ^WTien I returned with my dear-bought 
honours, purchased by toil and blood, I found her 
wedded to a Gascon sijuire, whose name was never 
heard beyond the limits of his own paltry domain * 
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Since that day I have separated myself from life and 
its ties — My manhood must know no domestic home — 
must he soothed by no affectionate wife — My age must 
know no kindly hearth — ^My grave must be solitary, 
and no offspring must outlive me, to bear the ancient 
name of Bois-Guilbert The Templar, a serf in all 
but the name, can possess neither lands nor goods, and 
lives, moves, and breathes, but at the will and pleasure 
of another.” 

“ Alas ! ” said Eebecca, “ what advantages could 10 
compensate for such an absolute sacrifice ? 

“ The power of vengeance, Eebecca,” replied the 
Templar, “ and the prospects of ambition.” 

“ An evil recompense,” said Eebecca, “ for the sur- 
render of the rights which are dearest to humanity.” 

“ Say not so, maiden,” answered the Templar ; 

" revenge is a feast for the gods ’ — ^And ambition ? it 
is a temptation which could disturb even the bliss of 
heaven itself. — Eebecca ! she who could prefer death 
to dishonour, must have a proud and a powerful soul. 20 
Mine thou must be ! — Nay, start not, it must be with 
thine own consent, and on thine own tei'ms. Thou 
must consent to share with me hopes more extended 
than can be viewed from the throne of a monarch ! — 
Hear me ere you answer, and judge ere you refuse. — 
The Templar loses his social rights, his power of free 
agency, but he becomes a member and a limb of a mighty 
body, before which thrones already tremble Of this 
mighty Order I am no mean member, but already one 
of the Chief Commandeis, and may well aspire one day 30 
to hold the batoon of Grand Master. The poor soldiers 
of the Temple will not alone place their foot upon the 
necks of kings. Our mailed step shall ascend their 
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throne — our gauntlet shall wrench the sceptre from 
their gripe. Not the reign of your vainly-expected 
Messiah offers such power to your dispersed tribes as 
my ambition may aim at I have sought but a kindred 
spirit to share it, and I have found such m thee.” 

“ Sayest thou this to one of my people ? ” answered 
Eebecea. “Bethink thee” 

“ Answer me not,” said the Templar, “ by urging 
the difference of our creeds ; within our secret oon- 
10 claves we hold these nursery tales in derision But that 
hugle-sound announces something which may require 
my presence. Think on what I have said. — Farewell’ — 
I do not say forgive me the violence I have threatened, 
for it was necessary to the display of thy character. 
Gold can be only kno^vn by the application of the touch- 
stone. I will soon return, and hold further conference 
with thee.” 


CHAPTEB XXL 

"When the Templar reached the hall of the castle, 
he found De Bracy already theie, and they weie soon 
20 after joined by Front-de-Boeuf. 

“ Let us see the cause of this cuised clamour,” said 
Front-de-Boeuf — “ here is a lettei, and, if I mistake 
not, it is in Saxon.” 

He looked at it, turning it round and round, as if 
he had bad really some luipos of coming at the mean- 
ing by inverting the position of the pa]>er, and tlum 
handed it to l)e Bracy 

“ It may be magic spells foi aught I know,” said 
De Bracy. 
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“ Grive it me,” said the Templar. "We have that of 
the priestly character, that we have some knowledge 
to enlighten our valour.” 

The Templar accordingly read it as follows ; 

“ I, Wamba, the son of Witless, Jester to a noble and free- 
born man, Cedric of Rotherwood, called the Saxon, — And I, 
Gurth, the son of Beowulph, swineherd unto the said Cedric, 
with the assistance of our allied and confederates, namely, the 
good knight, called for the present Le Noir Faineant, and the 
stout yeoman, Robert Locksley, Do you, Reginald Front-de- 10 
Boeuf, and your accomplices, to wit, that whereas you have 
wrongfully and by ipastery seized upon the person of our 
lord and master the said Cedric , also upon the person of 
a noble and fiee-boru damsel, the Lady Rowena of Hargott- 
standstede ; also upon the person of a noble and free-born 
man, Athelstane of Coningsburgh ; also upon a certain 
Jew, named Isaac of York, together with his daughter, a 
Jewess, and certain horses and mules therefore we require 
and demand that the persons aforesaid, together with all goods 
and chattels to them pertaining, be, within an hour after the 20 
delivery hereof, delivered to us, untouched and unharmed 
Failing of which, we do pronounce to you, that we hold ye as 
robbers and traitois, and will wager our bodies against ye in 
battle, siege, or otherwise, and do our utmost to your annoyance 
and destruction. Wherefore may God have you in his keeping. 

— Signed by us upon the eve of St Withold’s day, under the 
great trystmg oak in the Hart-hill Walk, the above being 
written by a holy man. Clerk to St Dunstan, in the Chapel of 
Copmanhurst ” 

The knights heard this uncommon document read so 
from end to end, and then gazed upon each other in 
silent amazement, as being utterly at a loss to know 
what it could portend. De Bracy was the first to 
break silence by an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
wherein he was joined, though with more moderation. 
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by tbe Templar. Front-de-Boeuf, on tbe contrary, 
seemed impatient of tbeir ill-timed jocularity. 

“ By St. Michael,” be said, “I would tbou couldst 
stand the whole brunt of this adventure thyself, 
De Bracy. These fellows dared not have acted with 
such inconceivable impudence, had they not been 
supported by some strong bands. — Here, fellow,” he 
added, to one of his attendants, “ hast thou sent 
out to see by what force this precious challenge is 
10 to be supported ? ” 

“ There are at least two hundred men assembled in 
the woods,” answered a squire who was in attendance. 

“ Let us summon our people,” said the Templar, 
" and sally forth upon them. One knight — ay, one 
man-at-arms, were enough for twenty such peasants.” 

“ Enough, and too much,” said He Bracy , “ I should 
only be ashamed to couch lance against them ” 

“ Sally, saidst thou ? ” answered Front-de-Bceuf ; 
“ we have scarce men enough to defend the castle 
20 The best of mine are at Yoik , so is all your band. 
He Bracy; and we ha've scarcely twenty, besides the 
handful that were engaged in this mad business.” 

“ Thou dost not fear,” said the Templar, “ that 
they can assemble in force sufficient to attempt the 
castle ? ” 

“ Hot so, Sir Brian,” answered Front-de-Boeuf. 
“ These outlaws have indeed a daimg captain , but 
without machines, scaling laddeis, and experienced 
leaders, my castle may defy them” 

30 “Send to thy neiglibouis,” said the Templar, “let 
them assemble then people, and come to the lescue of 
three knights, besieged by a jestei and .i swineherd 
in the baronial castle of Begmald Fiont-de-Bmuf I ” 
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" You jest. Sir Knight,” answered the baron ; “ but 
to whom should T send ? — Malvoisin is by this time at 
York with his retainers, and so are my other allies.” 

Then send to York, and recall our people,” said 
De Braey. 

“ And who shall bear such a message ? ” said !Front« 
de-Boeuf , “ they will beset every path, and rip the 
errand out of his bosom — I have it,” he added, after 
pausmg for a moment — “ Sir Templar, thou canst write 
as well as read, and thou shalt return an answer to this 10 
bold challenge.” 

“ I would lather do it at the sword’s point than at 
that of the pen,” said Bois-Guilbert , “ but be it as you 
will.” 

He sat down accordingly, and indited, in the French 
language, an epistle of the following tenor : 

“Sir Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, with his noble and knightly 
allies and confederates, receive no defiances at the hands of 
slaves, bondsmen, or fugitives. Touching the prisoners we 
have made, we do in Chiistian charity require you to send a 20 
man of religion, to receive their confession, and reconcile them 
with God ; since it is our fixed intention to execute them this 
morning before noon ” 

This letter bemg folded, was delivered to the squire, 
and by him to the messenger who waited without, as 
the answer to that which he had brought 

The yeoman having thus accomplished his mission, 
returned to the headquarters of the alhes, which were 
for the piesont established under a venerable oak-tree, 
about thiee airow-flights distant from the castle. Here 30 
Waniba and Guith, with then allies the Black Kmght 
and Locks! ey, and the jovial hermit, awaited with im- 
p.!?.tieuee an answer to their summons. 
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The Black Knight, taking the letter from Locksley, 
first read it over to himself, and then explained the 
meaning in l^axon to Ins coufedoiatcs. 

Execute the noble Cedric * ” exclaimed Wamba , 
“ by the rood, thou must be mistaken. Sir Knight.” 

"Kot I, my worthy friend,” replied the knight, 
have explained the words as they are here set down.” 

“ ’Tis but a contrivance to gam time,” said Locksley ; 
" they dare not do a deed for which I could exact a 
10 fearful penalty.” 

“ I would,” said the Black Knight, “ there were 
some one among us who could obtain admission into 
the castle, and discover how the case stands with the 
besieged. Metbinks, as they require a confessor to be 
sent, this holy hermit might at once exercise his pious 
vocation, and procure us the information we desiie.” 

“ A plague on thee, and thy advice 1 ” said the pious 
hermit , “ I tell thee, Sir Slothful Kmght, I can better 
kill twenty deer than confess one Christian.” 

20 “ I fear,” said the Black Knight, “ I fear greatly, 

there is no one here that is qualified to take upon him, 
for the nonce, this same character of father confessoi ?” 

All looked on each other and were silent. 

“ I see,” said Wamba, after a short pause, " that the 
fool must be still the fool, and put his nock in a von- 
tnio. You must know, my d(;<ir cousins and countiy' 
men, that I wore russet befoie I woic motley, and was 
bred to bo a friar, until a Inam-fevei came upon me 
and left me just wit enough to bo a fool L tnist, A\ith 
30 the assistance of the good heiiuil’s fiock, I sliall be 
found quahfiod to administer both woildly .in<I ghostly 
comfoit to our worthy master Cediic, and his com' 
panions in adversity.” 
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" On with the frock, then, good fellow,” quoth the 
Kmght, “ and lot thy master send us an account of 
their situation within the castle. Time wears — away 
with thee ” 

“ Fax vohiscuni” said Waniha, who was now muffled 
in his religious disguise 

And so saying, he imitated the solemn and stately 
depoitnient of a friar, and departed to execute his 
mission 


CHAPTER XXII. 

When the Jester, arrayed in the cowl and frock of lO 
the hermit, stood before the portal of the castle of 
Eront-de-Bceuf, the warder demanded of him his name 
and errand. 

“ Pax vohismm" answered the Jester, I am a poor 
brother of the Order of St. Erancis, who come hither 
to do my office to certain unhappy prisoners now 
secured within this castle.” 

When Wamba found himself in the presence of 
Reginald Front-de-Boeuf, he brought out his pax 
vdb%8cum with more hesitation than had hitherto 20 
accompanied it. But Front-de-Boeuf was accustomed 
to see men tremble in his presence, so that the timidity 
of the supposed father did not give him any cause 
of suspicion. “ Who and whence art thou, priest ? ” 
said he 

“ Pax vob%scum” reiterated the Jester, ‘‘ I am a poor 
seivant of St Francis, who, tiavellmg through this 
wilderness, have fallen among thieves, which thieves 
have sent me unto this castle m order to do my 
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ghostly office on two persons condemned by yonr 
honourable justice.” 

“Ay, light,” answered Front-de-Boeuf ; “and canst 
thou tell me, holy father, the number of those 
banditti ^ ” 

“ Gallant sir,” answered the Jester, “ nomen Ulis 
Ugw, their name is legion.” 

“Tell me in plain terms what numbers there are.” 

“ Alas ’ ” said the supposed friar, “ I was like to 
30 burst with fear ’ but I conceive they may be — ^what of 
yeomen — what of commons, at least five hundred men.” 

“What!” said the Templar, who came into the hall 
that moment, “ muster the wasps so thick here ^ it is 
time to stifle such a mischievous brood.” Then taking 
Front-de-Boeuf aside, “ Knowest thou the priest ? ” 

“He is a stranger from a distant convent,” said 
Front-de-Boeuf , “ I know him not.” 

“ Then trust him not with thy pin pose in woids,” 
answered the Templar. “ Let him carry a wiitten 
20 order to De Bracy’s company of Fiee Companions, to 
repair instantly to their mastei’s aid. In the mean- 
time, that the shaveling may suspect nothing, 
him to go fieely about tins task of preparing these 
Saxon hogs for the slaughtei -house.” 

“It shall be so,” said Fiont-de-Boeuf. And he 
forthwith appointed a domestic to conduct Waiuba to 
the apartment where Cedric and Athelstane were 
confined 

“ Pa^ voh%scum’' said the Jester, entering the apait- 
SOment, “the blessing of St. Dunstan, and all other 
saints whatsoever, be upon ye.” 

“ Enter freely,” answered C’ednc to the supposed 
friar ; “ with what intent art thou come hither ? ” 
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" To bid you prepare yourselves for death,” answered 
the Jester. 

“ It is impossible I ” replied Cedric, “ they dare not 
attempt such cruelty ' ” 

“ Alas ! ” said the Jester, “ to restrain them by their 
sense of humanity, is the same as to stop a runaway 
horse with a bridle of silk thread. Bethink ye, there- 
fore, what crimes you have committed; for this very 
day will ye be called to answer at a higher tribunal ” 

“ Hearest thou this, Athelstane ? ” said Cedric ; “ we 10 
must rouse up our hearts to this last action, since 
better it is we should die like men, than live like 
slaves. Let us then unto our holy gear, father.” 

“Wait yet a moment, good uncle,” said the Jester, 
in his natuial tone ; “ better look long before you leap 
in the dark.” 

“ By my faith,” said Cedric, “ I should know that 
voice ! ” 

“ It is that of your tiusty slave and jester,” answered 
Wamba, throwing back his cowl “ Had you taken a 20 
fool’s advice formerly, you would not have been here at 
all. Take a fool’s advice now, and you will not be 
here long.” 

“ How mean’st thou, knave ^ ” answered the Saxon. 

“ Even thus,” replied Wamba , “ take thou this 

frock and coid, which aie all the orders I ever had, 
and march quietly out of the castle, leaving me your 
cloak and girdle to take the long leap in thy stead” 

“ Leave thee in my stead I ” said Cediic, astonished 
at the proposal , “ why, they would hang thee, my 30 
poor knave ” 

“ E’en let them do as they are peimitted,” said 
Wamba. 
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•‘Well, Wamba,” answered Cedric, “for one thing 
will I grant thy request And that is, if thou wilt 
make the exchange of garments with Lord Athelstane 
instead of me.” 

“ No, by St Dunstan,” answered Wamba ; “ there 
were little reason m that. Good right theie is, that 
the son of Witless should suffer to save the son of 
Horeward , but little wisdom there were in his dying 
for the benefit of one whose fathers were strangers to 
10 his ” 

“ Let the old tree wither,” continued Cedric, “ so the 
stately hope of the forest be preserved. Save the 
noble Athelstane, my trusty Wamba ! it is the duty of 
each who has Saxon blood in his vems.” 

“ Not so, father Cedric,” said Athelstane, grasping 
his hand “ Not so,” he continued , “ I would lather 
remain in this hall a week without food or drink save 
the prisoner’s, than embrace the opportunity to esedpe 
which the slave’s untaught kindness has purveyed for 
20 his master.” 

“You are called wise men, sirs,” said the Jester, 
“ and I a crazed fool ; but, uncle Cedric, and cousin 
Athelstane, the fool shall decide this contioveisy for 
ye. Kind soivice cannot be chucked fiom hand to 
hand Idee a shuttlecock or stool-ball. I’ll hang for no 
man but my own bom master.” 

“ Go, then, noble Cediic,” said Athelstane. “ Your 
piescnco without may encouiagc lends to our lescue 
— youi lomaining here would nun us all ” 

30 “ And IS there any prospect, then, of rescue fiom 

without ? ” said Cediic, looking to the Teskn 

“ Piospect, indeed ! ” echoed Wamba , “ h't me tell 
you, when you fill my cloak, you are wrapped in a 
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general’s cassock. Eive hundred men are there without, 
and 1 was this moinuig one of their chief leaders. 
Well, we shall see what good they will make by ex- 
changing a fool for a wise man. And so farewell, 
master ! and let my cockscomb hang in the hall at 
Eotherwood, in memory that I flung away my life for 

my master, like a faithful- fool ” 

The last word came out with a sort of double ex- 
pression, betwixt jest and earnest. The tears stood in 
Cedric’s eyes. i<3 

“ Thy memory shall be preserved,” he said, “ while 
fidelity and affection have honour upon earth > ” 

The exchange of. dress was now accomplished, when 
a sudden doubt struck Cedric. 

“ I know no language,” he said “ but my own, and 
a few words of their mincing Norman. How shall I 
boar myself like a reverend brother ? ” 

“ The spell lies in two words,” replied Wamba — 

“ Pax vobxscum will answer all quei ies If you go or 
come, eat or dunk, bless or ban, Pax vobiscum carries 20 
you through it all It is as useful to a friar as a 
broomstick to a witch. Speak it but thus, in a deep 
grave tone, — Pax vobiscum I — it is irresistible.” 

“ If such prove the case,” said his master, “ my 
religious orders are soon taken — Pax vobxscum. I trust 
I shall icmembcr the pass- word — Noble Athclstane, 
faicwell , and faicwell, my poor boy. I will save 
you or leturn and die with you. One hair shall 
not fall fiom the head of the kind knave who risked 
himself for Ins mastei, if Cediic’s peril can prevent 30 
It— Farewell ” 

“ Farewell, uncle,” added Wamba ; and remember 
Pax vobxscurti,” 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

Upon entering the Gothic apartment, Front-de-Boeuf 
found a flagon of wine on the massive oaken table, and 
the two Saxon captives under the guaid of his depen- 
dants. Front-de-Boeuf took a long draught of wine, 
and then addressed his prisoners , — ^for the manner in 
which Wamba drew the cap over his face, the change 
of dress, the gloomy and broken light, and the Baron’s 
imperfect acquaintance with the features of Cediic 
prevented him from discovering that the most impor- 
10 tant of his captives had made his escape. 

"Gallants of England,” said Fiont-do-Boeuf, “how 
rehsh ye your entertainment at Toi quilstone ? By 
God and St. Dennis, an ye pay not rich ransom, I will 
hang ye up by the feet ! — Speak out, yc Savon dogs — 
what bid ye for your worthless lives ? — How say you 
you of Eotheiwood ^ ” 

“ Hot a doit I,” answered poor Wamba — “ and for 
hangmg up by the feet, my biam has been topsy- 
turvy, they say, ever since the biggin was bound first 
20 round my head.” 

“Saint Gene\ieve!” said Front-de-Boeuf, “what 
have we got here ^ ” 

And with the back of his hand he struck ('"cdric’s 
cap from the head of the Jester, and thiowing open 
his collar, discovered the fatal badge of servitude, tlie 
silver collar round his neck 

“Giles — Clement — dogs and ^alletsl” ex('laimed 
the furious Norman, “what have you bi ought me 
here ? ’' 
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" I think I can tell you,” said De Bracy, who just 
entered the apartment. “ This is Cedric’s clown ” 

“ Ho shall hang,” leplied Front-de-Boeuf, “ unless 
his master and this hoar of Coningsburgh will pay 
well for Ins life. Go,” said he to two of his attend- 
ants, “ fetch me the right Cedric hither, and I pardon 
your error for once ; the rather that you but mistook 
a fool for a Saxon franklin.” 

“ Ay, but,” said Wamba, “ your chivalrous excel- 
lency will find there are more fools than franklms 10 
among us.” 

“ What means the knave ? ” said Front-de-Boeuf. 

“ Saints of Heaven I ” exclaimed De Bracy, “ he 
must have escaped in the monk’s garments > ” 

“Fiends of hell!” echoed Fiont-de-Boeuf, “it was 
then the boar of Eotherwood whom I ushered to the 
postern, and dismissed with my own hands > — And 
thou,” he said to Wamba, “ I will give thee holy oideis 
— I will shave thy crown for thee ’ — Here, let them 
tear the scalp from his head, and then pitch him 20 
headlong from the battlements — Thy trade is to jest, 
eanst thou jest now ? ” 

“ You deal with me better than your word, noble 
knight,” whimpered forth poor Wamba , “ if you give 
me the red cap you propose, out of a simple monk 
you will make a cardinal.” 

“ The poor wretch,” said Do Bracy, “ is resolved to 
die in his vocation. — Front-de-Boeuf, you shall not 
slay him. Give him to me to make sport for my 
Fice Companions. — How sayst thou, knave. Wilt 30 
thou take heait of grace, and go to the wars with 
me ? ” 

“ iiy, with my master’s leave,” said Wamba, “for, 
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look you, I must not slip collar” (and lie tonclied 
that which he wore) “ without his permission ” 

“Thou dost well, De Bracy,” said Fiont-de-Boeuf, 
“ to stand there listening to a fool’s jargon, when 
destruction is gaping for us ! ” 

“ To the battlements then,” said De Bracy ; “ when 
didst thou ever see me the giaver for the thoughts of 
battle ! Here, Saxon,” he continued, addressing Athel- 
stane, “ rouse up thy soul to say what thou wilt do 
10 for thy hberty.” 

“ Dismiss me free,” answered Athelstano, “ with my 
companions, and I will pay a ransom of a thousand 
marks.” 

"And wilt moreover assure us the retreat of that 
scum of iiiaiikiiid who are swaimmg aiound the castle,” 
said Front-de-Bceuf. 

“ In so far as I can,” answered Athclstane, “ I will 
withdraw them” 

“We aie agiced then,” said Froiit-de-BcEuf — “thou 
20 and they are to bo set at fiecdom, and jicaco is to bo 
on both sides, for payment of a thousand maiks. But 
maik, this extends not to the Jew Isaac ” 

“ ISTor to tlie Jew Isaac’s daughter,” said the 
Templar, who liad now joined them 

“ Heither,” said Fiont-de-l>u‘uf, “ belong to this 
Saxon’s company,” 

“I were unwoithy to bo called Chiistian, if they 
did,” leplied Athelstano. “ deal with the unbcLeveis as 
ye list” 

30 “ FTeither does the lansoin include the Lady 

Bowena,” said Do Biacy. “ It shall never be said I 
was scaled out of a fan piize without sti iking a blow 
tor it.” 
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“ ITeither,” said Eront-de-Boeiif, " does our treaty 
refer to this wretched Jester” 

“ The Lady Bowena,” answered Athelstane, “ is my 
affianced bride. I will be drawn by wild horses before 
I consent to part with her. The slave Wamba has 
this day saved the life of my father Cedric — I will 
lose mine ere a hair of his head be injured.” 

“ The Lady Bowena the affianced bride of a vassal 
like thee ^ ” said Be Braey. “ I tell thee, the Princes 
of tlie House of Anjou confer not their wards on lo 
men of such lineage as thine.” 

“ My lineage, proud Herman,” replied Athelstane, 

“ is drawn from a source more pure and ancient than that 
of a beggarly Frenchman, whose living is won by soiling 
the blood of the thieves whom he assembles under his 
paltry standard. Kings were my ancestors, strong in 
war and wise in council, who every day feasted in 
their hall more hundreds than thou canst number 
individual followers.” 

“ Thou hast it. Be Bracy,” said Front-de-Boeuf ; 20 
“ the Saxon hath hit thee fairly.” 

“ As fairly as a captive can stiike,” said Be Bracy. 
"But thy glibness of leply, comrade” (speakmg to Athel- 
stane), “will not win the freedom of the Lady Bowena ” 
The conversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
a menial, who announced that biothei Ambioso, a 
monk 111 attendance upon the Piior of Jorvaulx, 
demanded admittance at the iiostorn gate 

The Saxon piisoners were accoidiiigly lemovod, just 
as they introduced the monk, who appeared to be in 
great pertuibation. 

“ Holy Mother * ” said ho, “ I am at last safe and 
in Christian keeping t Ye are friends and allies 
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of our reverend father in God, Aymcr, Prior of Jor- 
vaulx , ye owe linn aid both by knightly faith and 
holy charity ; ho it known to you, brave knights, that 
certain murderous caitiffs, casting behind them fear of 

God, and reverence of his Church ” 

“ Brother priest,” said the Templar, “ all this we 
know or guess at — toll us plamly, is thy master, the 
Prior, made prisoner, and to whom ? ” 

“ Surely,” said Ambrose, “ he is in the hands of the 
10 men of Belial, infesters of these woods.” 

“ Here is a new argument for our swords, sirs,” said 
Pront-de-Bceuf, turning to his companions. “Speak 
out, priest, and say at once, what doth thy master 
expect from us ? ” ’ 

“ So please you,” said Ambrose, “ violent hands 
having been iniposod on my reverend supoiior, they 
do yet demand of him a laige sum besides. Wlicre- 
fore the reverend father prays you to rescue him. 
either by paying down the ransom at which they hold 
20 him, or by foice of arms, at your best discretion ” 

“ The foul fiend quell the Piior ' ” said Pront-de- 
Boeuf. “When did thy master hear of a Horman 
baron unbuckling his purse to relieve a churchman, 
whose bags are ton tunes as weighty as ours ? — And 
how can we do aught by valour to fiee him, that are 
cooped up here by ten times our numbei.” 

“ To the battlements ' ” cried De Bracy, “ and lot us 
mark what these knaves do without , ” and so saj'ing, 
he opened a window, and immediately called fiom 
30 thence to those in the apaitmont — “Saint Dennis i 
they bring forward mantelets and pavisses, <ind the 
arcJtiers muster on the skirts of the wood like a dark 
cloud before a hailstorm.” 
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Eeginald Front-de-Boeuf also looked out upon the 
field, and immediately snatched his bugle ; and, after 
wmding a long and loud blast, commanded his men 
to their posts on the walls. 

“De Bracy, look to the eastern side, where the 
walls are lowest — ISToble Bois-Guilbert, thy trade hath 
well taught thee how to attack and defend, look thou 
to the western side — I myself will take post at the 
barbican.” 

“ But, noble knights,” exclaimed Father Ambrose, 10 
“ I beseech thee to hear me, noble Sir Beginald I ” 

“ Go patter thy petitions to heaven,” said the fierce 
Norman, “ for we on earth have no time to listen to 
them.” 

The Templar had in the meantime been looking out 
on the proceedings of the besiegers. " See ye how 
dexterously,” he said, “ they avail themselves of every 
cover which a tree or bush affords, and shun exposing 
themselves to the shot of our cross-bows ? I will 
gage my golden chain, that they are led on by some 20 
noble kmght or gentleman, skilful in the practice of 
wars.” 

“ I espy him,” said De Bracy ; " I see the waving of 
a knight’s crest, and the gleam of his armour. See 
yon tall man in the black mail — by St. Dennis, I 
hold him to be the same whom we called Le Novr 
Fmneant, who overthrew thee, Front-de-Boeuf, in the 
lists at Ashby.” 

“ So much the hotter,” said Front-de-Bceuf, “ that 
he comes here to give me my revenge” 30 

The demonstrations of the enemy’s immediate ap- 
proach cut off all further discourse. Each knight 
repaired to his post, and at th.e head of the few fol- 
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lowers whom they were able to muster they awaited 
with cahu determination the threatened assault. 


CHAPTEB XXIV. 

When Ivanhoe sunk down, and seemed abandoned 
by all the world, it was the importunity of Pebeeca 
which had prevailed on her father to have the 
young warrior transported from the lists to the house 
which for the time the Jews inhabited in the suburbs 
of Ashby. 

“ Holy Abraham ’ ” exclaimed Isaac, “ he is a good 
10 youth, and my heart bleeds to see the gore tiickle 
down his rich embroidered hacqueton, and his corslet 
of goodly price — ^but to carry him to our housed — 
damsel, hast thou well considered ? he is a Christian, 
and by our law we may not deal with the stranger and 
Gentile, save for the advantage of our commerce ” 

“ Speak not so, my dear father,” replied I lebecca ; 
“in wounds and in niiseiy, the Gentile becomctli the 
Jew’s brother Let them ^dace him in my litter; 
I will mount one of the palfieys.” 

“ That were to expose thee to the gaze of those 
dogs of Ishmael and of Kdoin,” whispered Isaac. 
“Beard of Aaron’ — what if the youth peiish ’ — if he 
die in our custody, shall we not be held guilty of his 
blood, and be tom to pieces by the multitude ? ” 

“ He will not die, my father,” said Pel )ecca, “ he will 
not die unless we abandon him , and if so, wo are 
indeed answerable for his blood to God and to man ” 

“ Nay,” said Isaac, “ it grieveth me as much to see 
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the drops of his blood, as if they were so many golden 
byzaiits from mine own purse ; and I well know that 
the lessons of Mniam have made thee skilful in the 
art of healing Therefore do as thy mind giveth thee.” 

Rebecca lost no time in causing the patient to be 
transported to their temporary dwelling, and proceeded 
with her own hands to examine and to bind ^up his 
wounds The Jews, both male and female, possessed 
and practised the medical science in all its branches, 
and she had been heedfully brought up in all the lO 
knowledge proper to her nation, which had been 
acquired under an aged Jewess, Miriam Ivanhoe was 
still in a state of unconsciousness, and Rebecca having 
applied to his wound such vulnerary remedies as her 
art prescribed, informed her father that if the healing 
balsam of Miriam retained its virtue, there was nothing 
to fear for his guest’s life, and that he might with safety 
travel to York with them on the ensumg day. 

It was not until evening was nearly closed that 
Ivanhoe was restored to consciousness of his situation. 20 
When he awoke from a broken slumber, he found 
himself, to his groat surprise, in a room magnificently 
iurnished, but having cushions instead of chairs to rest 
upon, and m other respects partaking so much of 
Oriental costume, that he began to doubt whether he 
had not, during his sleep, been transported back again 
to Palestine The impression was increased, when, the 
tapestry being drawn aside, a female form, dressed in 
a rich habit, which partook more of the Eastern taste 
than that of Europe, glided through the door which it 30 
concealed, and was followed l)y a swarthy domestic. 

As the wounded knight was about to address this 
fair apparition, she imposed silence by placing her 
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slender finger upon her ruby lips, while the attendant 
approaching him, proceeded to uncover Ivanhoe’s 
side, and the lovely Jewess satisfied herself that the 
bandage was in its place, and the wound doing well. 
Ivanhoe suffered them in silence to take the measures 
they thought most proper for his recovery ; and it was 
not until this kind physician was about to retire, that 
his curiosity could no longer be suppressed. — Gentle 
maiden,” he began in the Arabian tongue, ** I pray 
10 you, gentle maiden, of your courtesy ” 

“ I am of England, Sir Knight, and speak the Enghsh 
tongue, although my dress and my lineage belong to 
another climate ” 

“ Noble damsel,” — ^again the Knight of Ivanhoe 
began. 

“ Bestow not on me, Sir Knight,” said Eebecca, “ the 
epithet of noble Know that your handmaiden is a 
poor Jewess, the daughter of that Isaac of York, to 
whom you were so lately a good and kind lord. It 
20 well becomes him, and those of his household, to render 
to you such careful tendance as your present state 
demands.” 

I know not whether the fail* Eowena would have 
been altogether satisfied with the species of emotion 
with which her devoted knight had hitherto gazed on 
the lovely Eebecca. But Ivanhoe was too good a 
Catholic to retain the same class of feehngs towards a 
Jewess. The glance of respectful adnniation, not 
altogether unmixed with tenderness, with which he 
30 had hitherto regarded his unknown benefactress, was 
exchanged at once for a manner cold, composed, and 
collected. | 

But the gentleness and candour of Eebeeca’s nature 
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imputed no fault to Ivanlioe for sharing in the 
universal prejudices of his age and religion. She in- 
formed him of the necessity they were rmder of 
removing to York, and of her father's resolution to 
transport him thither, and tend him in his own house 
until his health should be restored. Ivanhoe expressed 
great repugnance to this plan, which he grounded on 
unwillingness to give farther trouble to his benefactors. 

"Was there not’ he said, "in Ashby, or near it, 
some Saxon fianklm, or even some wealthy peasant, lo 
who would endure the burden of a wounded country- 
man’s residence with him until he should be again 
able to bear his armour ? — ^Was there no convent of 
Saxon endowment, where he could be received ? ” 

" Any, the worst of these harbourages,” said Eebecca, 
with a melancholy smile, “ would unquestionably be 
more fitting for your residence than the abode of a 
despised Jew , yet. Sir Knight, unless you would dis- 
miss your physician, you cannot change your lodging. 
Oui nation, as you well know, can cure wounds, though 20 
we deal not m infiiotmg them. Ko ISTazarene — I crave 
your forgiveness. Sir Knight — ^no Christian leech, 
within the four seas of Britam, could enable you to 
bear your corslet within a month.” 

" And how soon wilt thou enable me to brook it ? ” 
said Ivanhoe, impatiently. 

“ Within eight days, if thou wilt be patient and 
conformable to my directions,” rephed Eebecca. 

“ By Our Blessed Lady,” said Wilfred, " if it be not 
a sin to name her here, it is no time for me or any so 
true knight to be bedridden ; and if thou accomplish 
thy promise, maiden, I will pay thee with my casque 
full of crowns, come by them as I may.” 
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“ I will accomplish my promise,” said Kebecca, ** and 
thou shalfc bear thme armour on the eighth day from 
hence, if thou wilt grant me but one boon in the stead 
of the silver thou dost promise me.” 

*‘If it be within my power, and such as a true 
Christian knight may yield to one of thy people,” 
replied Ivanhoe, “ I will grant thy boon blithely and 
thankfully.” 

Nay,” answered Bebecca, I will but pray of thee 
10 to believe henceforward that a J ew may do good service 
to a Christian, without desiring other guerdon than the 
blessmg of the Great Father who made both Jew and 
Gentile.” 

It were sin to doubt it, maiden,” rcjilied Ivanhoe ; 
and I repose myself on thy skill without further 
scruple or question, well trusting you will enable ino 
to bear my corslet on the eighth day. Aiul now, niy 
kind leech, let me omiuire of the news abroad. \Vhat 
of the noble Saxon Codiic and his household ? — what 

20 of the lovely Lady” He stopt, as if unwilling to 

speak Bowena’s name iii the house of a Jew — Of her, 
I mean, who was named Queen of the tournament?” 

'‘And who was selected by you. Sir Kniglit, to hold 
that dignity, with judgment winch w'as admired as 
much as your valour,” leplied Bebecca. 

“ It was less of her I w ould spe<ik,” said he, “ than 
of Prince John ; and I would fain know soinewiiat. of 
a faithful squire, and why he now attends me not ? ” 

“ Let me use my authoiity as a leech,” answered 
30 Bebecca, “and enjoin you to keep silence, ainl avoid 
agitating reflections, wdiilst I appiize you of what you 
desire to know. Piince John h.ith bioken oil* the 
tournament, and set forward in all haste towaids Yoik, 
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with the nobles, knights, and ohtaxjhmen of his party, 
aftei' collecting such sums as they could wring, by fair 
means or foul, jErom those who are esteemed the 
wealthy of the land. It is said he designs to assume 
his brother’s crown.” 

“hTot without a blow struck in its defence,” said 
Ivanhoe, raising himself upon the couch, “ if there were 
but one true subject in England. I will fight for 
Itichard’s title with the best of them — ay, one or two, 
in his j'ust quarrel 1 ” 10 

“ But that you may be able to do so,” said Eebecca, 
touching his shoulder with her hand, “ you must now 
observe my directions, and remain quiet.” 

“ True, maiden,” said Ivanhoe, “ as quiet as these 
disquieted times will permit — And of Cedric and his 
household ? ” 

“I learned that Cedric and Athelstane of Conings- 
burgh were about to set forth on their return home- 
ward, with the Lady Bowena. And touching your 

faithful squire Gui-th” 20 

Ha !” exclaimed the Icnight, “ knowest thou his 
name? — But thou dost,” he immediately added, “ and 
well thou mayst, for it was from thy hand, and, as I 
am now convinced, from thine own generosity of spirit, 
that he received but yesterday a hundred zecchins.” 

“ Speak not of that,” said Bebecca, blushing deeply ; 

“ I see liow easy it is for the tongue to betray what 
the heart would gladly conceal” 

“But tliis sum of gold,” said Ivanhoe, gravely, "my 
honour is concerned ui repaying it to your father.” so 
“ Let it be as thou wilt,” said Bebecca, " when eight 
days have passed away ; but think not, and speak not 
now, of aught that may retard thy recovery.” 
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" It seems,” said Ivanhoe, “ as if I were destined to 
bring ruin on v/homsoever hath shown kindness to me. 
My king, by whom I was honoured and distinguished, 
thou seest that the bi other most indebted to him is 
raising his arms to grasp his crown ; — my regard hath 
brought restraint and trouble on the fairest of her sex. 
Be wise, and let me go, ere the misfortunes which 
track my footsteps like slot-hounds, shall involve thee 
also in their pursuit” 

10 “ ISTay,” said Eebecca, " thou hast been restored to 

thy country when it most needed the assistance of a 
strong hand and a true heart, and thou hast humbled 
the pride of thine enemies and those of thy king, when 
their horn was most highly exalted — Therefore, be of 
good courage, and having taken the medicine which I 
shall send thee by the hand of Beuben, compose thyself 
again to rest.” 


CHAPTEB XXV. 

IVAJSTHOE was convinced by the reasoning, and obeyed 
the directions, of Ilebecca In the morning his kind 
20 physician found him entirely free from feverish 
symptoms, and fit to undergo the fatigue of a journey. 

He was deposited in the horse-litter which had 
brought him from the lists, and every precaution taken 
for his travelling with ease. Isaac, however, had the fear 
of robbery before his eyes. He therefore join ncyed at 
a great rate, and made shoit halts, and slioitei repasts 
so that he passed by Cedric and Athelstane who had 
several hours the start of him. The rapidity wnth 
which he insisted on travelling bred seveial disputes 
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between him and the party whom he had hired to 
aj-tend him as a guard And thus it happened, tliat 
when the alarm of danger approached, he was deserted 
by the discontented mercenaries on whose protection 
he had relied. 

In this deplorable condition the Jew, with his 
daughter and her wounded patient, were found by 
Cedric, as has already been noticed, and soon after- 
wards fell into the power of De Bracy and his con- 
federates. De Bracy’s astonishment was considerable, lo 
when he discovered that the litter contained a wounded 
man, who, conceiving himself to have fallen into the 
power of Saxon outlaws, with whom his name might be 
a protection for himself and his friends, frankly avowed 
himself to be Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

On arriving at Torquilstone, while the Knight 
Templar and the lord of that castle were each intent 
upon their own schemes, the one on the Jew’s tieasure, 
and the other on his daughter, De Bracy ’s squires con- 
veyed Ivanhoe, under the name of a wounded 20 
comrade, to a distant apartment. Here his charge was 
transferred to Urfried, or Ulrica, as she was properly 
called But she, whose brain was burning with 
remembrance of injuries and with hopes of vengeance, 
was readily induced to devolve upon Bebecca the care 
of her patient 

In finding herself once more by the side of Ivanhoe, 
Bebocca was astonished at the keen sensation of 
pleasure which she experienced As she felt his pulse, 
and enquired aftei his health, there was a softness in her 30 
touch and in her accents, implying a kinder interest than 
she would hei self have been pleased to have voluntarily 
expiessed The cold question of Ivanhoe, “ Is it you. 
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gentle maiden ^ ” recalled her to herself ; and the 
questions which she asked the knight concerning his 
state of health were put in the tone of calm friend*- 
ship. Ivanhoe answered her that he was as well and 
better than he could have expected — “Thanks,” he 
said, “ dear Rebecca, to thy helpful skill.” 

“ He calls me dear Rebecca,” said the maiden to 
herself, “ but it is in the cold and careless tone which 
ill suits the word. His war-horse — his hunting hound, 
10 are dearer to him than the despised Jewess 1 ” 

“ My mind, gentle maiden,” continued Ivanhoe, “ is 
more disturbed by anxiety, than my body with pain. 
From the speeches of these men who were my warders 
just now, I learn that I am a prisoner in the Castle of 
Front-de-Boeuf — If so, how will this end, or how can I 
protect Rowena and my father ? ” 

“ He names not the Jew or Jewess,” said Rebecca^ 
internally , “ yet what is our portion in him, and how 
justly ^am I punished by Heaven for letting my 
20 thoughts dwell upon him ' ” She hastened to give 
Ivanhoe what infoimation she could, but it amounted 
only to this, that the Templar Bois-Gmlbert, and the 
Baron Fiont-dc-llmuf, verc conini.indeis vithiii the 
castle , and that it w.is beleaguered fiom without, but 
by whom she knew not. 

The noise within the castle, occasioned by the 
defensive preparations which liad been considerable 
for some time, now increased into tenfold bustle and 
clamour The voices of the knights were hoaid, 
30 animating their followers, or directing means of defence, 
while their commands were often drowned in the 
clashing of armour, or the clamoious shouts of those 
whom they addressed Rebecca’s eye kindled, as she 
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repeated, half whispering to herself, the sacred text, — 
“The quiver rattleth — the glittering spear and the 
shield — the noise of the captains and the shouting!” 

Ivanhoe was glowing with impatience at his in- 
activity, and with his ardent desire to mingle in the 
affray. 

“ If I could but diag myself,” he said, “ to yonder 
window, that I might see how this brave game is hke 
to go. — It is in vain — it is in vain — I am alike nerve- 
less and weaponless ! ” lO 

“ Fret not thyself, noble knight,” answered Eebecca, 

“ the sounds have ceased of a sudden — it may be they 
join not battle.” 

“ Thou knowest nought of it,” said Wilfred , “ this 
dead pause only shows that the men are at their posts 
on the walls, and expectmg an instant attack , what 
we have heard was but the instant muttermg of the 
storm — it will burst anon in all its fury. — Could I but 
reach yonder window ! ” 

“ Thou wilt but mjure thyself by the attempt, noble 20 
knight,” rephed his attendant. “ I myself will stand at 
the lattice, and describe to you as I can what passes 
without.” 

“ You must not — you shall not I ” exclaimed Ivanhoe; 

“ each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark for 
the archers ; some random shaft ” 

“ It shall be welcome I ” murmured liebecca, as with 
firm pace she ascended two or three steps, which led 
to the window of which they spoke. 

“ Rebecca, dear Rebecca I ” exclaimed Ivanhoe, “do 30 
not expose thyself to wounds and death ; at least, cover 
thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and show as httle 
of your person at the lattice as may be.” 
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Following with wontlorfiil pronix'>titn(le tlic (iirection& 
of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection of the 
large ancient shield, which she placed against, the lower 
part of the window, Kehecca, with tolerable security to 
herself, could witness t of what was jiassing without 
the castle, and ropoit to Tvanhoe the x>rei)arations 
which the assailants were making for the storm. 
Being xilaced on an angle of the main building, she 
coiihl not only see wliat jiassed beyond the precincts of 
10 the castle, hut also commanded a view of the outwork 
likely to be the first object of the meditated assault 
In the outwork was a sallyport corresponding to the 
postern of the castle, and the whole was surrounded by 
a strong palisade Eebecea could observe, from tlio 
number of men placed for the defence of this jiost that 
the liesieged entertained apprehensions for its safety. 

These appearances she hastily commumcated to 
Ivanhoe, and added, “ The skirts of the wood seem 
lined with archers, although only a few arc advanced 
20 from its dark shadow.” 

" Under what hanner ? ” asked Tvanhoe 

" Under no ensign of war which I can observe,” 
answered Eehccca. 

‘A singular novelty,’ muttered the knight, " uO 
advance to stonn such a castle, without, pennon or 
banner dis^dayed ’ — Seest thou w'ho th(\v b(' that act as 
leaders ? ” 

“ A knight, clad in sable armour, is tho most con- 
spicuous,” said tho J owess , “ he alone is armed from 
30 head to heel, and seems to assume tho direction of all 
around him ” 

“ What device does he bear on Ins shield ? ” rejihed 
Ivanhoe. 
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" Something resembling a bar of iron, and a padlock 
painted blue on the black shield.” 

“ A fetterlock and shacklebolt azure,” said Ivanhoe ; 

“ I know not who may bear the device, but well I 
ween it might now be mme own. Canst thou not see 
the motto ? ” 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance,” replied 
Rebecca ; “but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield, it shows as I tell you. They appear even now 
preparing to advance — God of Zion, protect us > — ^Wliat le 
a dreadful sight ^ — Those who advance first bear huge 
shields and defences made of plank , the others follow, 
bending their bows as they come on — ^They raise their 
bows I — God of Moses, forgive the creatures thou hast 
made ' ” 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by 
the signal for assault, which was given by the blast of 
a shrill bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of 
the Norman trumpets from the battlements The 
shouts of both parties augmented the fearful din, the 2U 
assailants crying, “ Saint George for merry England ' ” 
and the Normans answering them with loud cries of 
“ En avant De Bracy ^ — Beau-seant f Beau-seant f — 
Front-dc-Bmtf it, la rcscousse ! ” according to the war- 
cries of their different commanders. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

The archers shot, to use the appropriate phrase 
of the time, so “ wholly together,” that no point at 
which a defender could show the least part of his 
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person, escaped their cloth-yard shafts By this 
sustained discharge, two or three of the garrison were 
slain, and several others wounded But, confident 
in their armour of proof, and in the cover which their 
situation afforded, the followers of Front-de-Bmuf, and 
his allies, showed an obstinacy in defence proportioned 
to the fury of the attack. The whizzing of shafts and 
of missiles, on both sides, was only interrupted by the 
shouts which arose when either side inflicted or sus- 
10 tamed some notable loss 

“ And I must he here like a bedridden monk,” 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, “ while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of ot liens f 
— Look from the window once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the arcliers 
beneath — Look out once more, and tell me if they yei 
advance to the storm. Wliat dost thou see, liebccca 
“ Nothing but the cloud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen vho 
20 shoot them.” 

“ That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe , “ if they press 
not right on to carry the castle by pure force of arms 
the archery may avail but little against stone walls and 
bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fetterlock, fair 
Eebecca, and see how he bcais lumself, for as the 
leader is, so will his followcis be ” 

“ I see him not,” said Ilcbecca. 

“ Foul craven > ” exclaimed Ivanhoe ; “ does ho 

blench from the helm when the wind blows Inglu'st ? ” 
30 “ He blenches not ! he blenches not ! ” said llebt'cca. 

“ I see him now , he leads a body of men close under 
the outer hairier of the batbican — TIu‘\ pull down the 
piles and palisades , they hew down the bairicrs 
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with axes. — ^His high black plume floats abroad over 
the throng, like a raven over the field of the slain. 
— ^Thoy have made a breach in the barriers — they rush 
ill — they are thrust back ' — Front-de-Bceuf heads the 
defenders ; I see his gigantic form above the press. 
They throng again to the breach, and the pass is dis-_ 
puted hand to hand, and man to man God of Jacob ! 
it is the meeting of two fierce tides — the conflict of 
two oceans moved by adverse winds ! ” 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable lO 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

“ Look forth again, Eebecca,” said Ivanhoe, mistak- 
ing the cause of her retiring , “ the archery must in 
some degree have ceased, since they are now fighting 
hand to hand. — Look agam, there is now less danger.” 

Eebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately 
exclaimed, “ Holy prophets of the law ! Front-de-Bceuf 
and the Black Knight fight hand to hand on the 
breach, amid the roar of their followers, who watch the 
progress of the strife — Heaven strike with the cause of 20 
the oppressed and of the captive I ” She then uttered a 
loud shriek, and exclaimed “He is down! — he is down > ” 

“ Who is down ? ” cried Ivanhoe ; “ for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has faEen ? ” 

“ The Black Knight,” answered Eebecca faintly ; 
then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness — 

" But no — but no ' — the name of the Lord of Hosts be 
blessed 1 — ^he is on foot again, and fights as if theie 
were twenty men’s strength in his single arm — His 
sword is broken — he snatches an axe from a yeoman — sc 
he x^resses Front-de-Bceuf with blow on blow — The 
giant Rtoox>s and totters like an oak under the steel of 
the woodman — ho falls — he falls ! ” 
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“ Front-de-Boeuf ? ” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“ Frout-de-Boeuf 1 ” answered the Jewess; “ his men 
rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — 
their united force compels the champion to pause — they 
drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls.” 

“ The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not ? ” said Ivaulioe 

“ They have — they have ! ” exclaimed Eebecca — “ and 
they press the besieged hard upon the outer wall; 
10 some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and 
endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of each other 
— down go stones, beams and trunks of trees upon 
their heads, and as fast as they bear the vouiuled 
to the rear, fresh men supply their places m the assault 
— Great God ! hast thou given men thine own imago, 
that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the haiuls of 
their brethien ' ” 

“ Think not of that,” said Ivanhoe ; “ this is no 
time for such thoughts — Who yitdd ? — who push their 
20 way ? ” 

“ The ladders are tin own down,” replied lieheeca, 
shuddering, “ tiie soldicis lie grovelling undei them 
like ciushed reptiles — -The besieged ha\e th(' better.” 

“ Saint Gouige stiike foi us 5 ” exclaimed the knight, 
“ do the false yeomen give way ? ” 

“No!” exclaimed liebecca, “they beai themselves 
right yeomanly — the lUack Knight appioaehes the 
postern with his huge axe — the thundering lilows whii h 
he deals, you may hear them <ll^o^e all th(> dm and 
30 shouts of the battle — atones and beams .ue liailed down 
on the bold champion — he regards them no moie than 
if they weie thistle-down or featlHu-s ’ ” 

“ By Saint John of Acie,” said Ivanhoe, “ methought 
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there was but one man in England that might do such 
a deed I ” 

“ The postern gate shakes,” continued Eebecca ; " it 
crashes — it is splintered by his blows — they rush in — 
the outwork is won — Oh, God > — they hurl the 
defenders from the battlements — they throw them into 
the moat — O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them 
that can resist no longer 1 ” 

“ The bridge — the bridge which communicates with 
the castle — ^have they won that pass ? ” exclaimed lo 
Ivanhoe. 

“ 1 ^ 0 ,” replied Rebecca, " the Templar has destroyed 
the plank on which they crossed — ^few of the defenders 
escaped with him into the castle — the shrieks and cries 
which you hear tell the fate of the others — ^Alasi I 
see it is still more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle.” 

" What do they now, maiden ? ” said Ivanhoe ; “look 
forth yet again — this is no tune to faint at bloodshed.” 

“ It is over for the time,” answered Rebecca ; “ our 20 
friends strengthen themselves withm the outwork 
which they have mastered, and the garrison only 
bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval” 

“ Our friends,” said Wilfred, “will surely not abandon 
an entei prise so gloriously begun and so happily 
attamed — O no ^ I will put my faith in the good 
knight whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak and bars of 
iron — A fetteilock and a shacklebolt on a field sable — 
what may that mean ? — seest thou nought else, Rebecca, 
by which the Black Knight may be distinguished ? ” 30 

“ Nothing,” said the Jewess , “ all about him is 
black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can I 
spy that can mark him further — but having once seen 

M 
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hini put forth his strength m battle, metliinks I could 
know him again among a thousand warriors. — It is 
fearful, yet magnificent, to behold Low the arm and 
heart of one man can triumph over hundreds ” 

“ Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, “ thou hast painted a hero ; 
surely they rest but to refresh their force, or to provide the 
means of crossing the moat. — I swear by the honour of 
my house — I vow by the name of my bright lady-love, 
I would endure ten years’ captivity to fight one day by 
10 that good knight’s side in such a quarrel as this ! ” 

“ Alas,” said Rebecca, leaving her station at the 
window, and approachmg the couch of the wounded 
knight, “ this impatient yearning after action will not 
fail to injure your returning health — How couldst thou 
hope to inflict wounds on others, ere that be healed 
which thou thyself hast received ? ” 

"Rebecca,” he replied, “ thou kuowest not lu)W im- 
possible it IS for one trained to actions of chivalry to 
remain passive as a piiest, oi a woman, when they are 
jO acting deeds of honour around him The love of liattle 
IS the food upon which we live.” 

“Alas’” said the fair Jewess, “and what is it, 
valiant knight, save an ofieiing of saciifice to a demon 
of vain glory? — Wh.it lemains to you as the prize of 
all the blood you have spilled ? ” 

“ What remains ? ” cried Ivanhoe “ fdoiy, maiden, 
gloiy 1 which gilds our sepulchio and embalms our name ” 
“ Gloiy ? ” continued llebecca , “ alas, is the lusted 
mail which hangs as a hatchment over the champion’s 
30 mouldering tomb siifiieient reward hir the sacrilice of 
every kindly affection, foi a life spent miseiably that 
ye may make others miseialile ? ” 

“ By the soul of Hereward ! ” replied the kniglit im 
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patiently, “ thou speakest, maiden, of thou knowest not 
what. Thou art no Christian, Eebecca , and to thee 
aio unknown those high feelings which swell the bosom 
of a noble maiden when her lover hath done some deed 
of emprize which sanctions his flame” 

“ I am, indeed,” said Eebecca, " sprung from a race 
whose courage was distinguished in defence of their 
own land, but who warred not, even while yet a nation, 
save at the command of the Deity, or in defending 
'their country fiom oppression Well hast thou spoken, lO 
Su* Knight, — until the God of Jacob shall raise up for 
his chosen people a second Gideon, or a new Maccabeus, 
it ill beseemeth the Jewish damsel to speak of battle 
or of war.” 

She then looked towards the couch of the wounded 
knight 

“ He sleeps,” she said, "nature exhausted by suf- 
ferance and the waste of spirits, his wearied frame 
embraces the first moment of temporary relaxation to 
sink into slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that I should 20 
look upon him, when it may be for the last time ? 
And my father ’ — oh, my father ' evil is it with his 
daughter, when his grey hairs are not remembered 
because of the golden locks of youth < — ^What know 
I but that these evils are the messengers of Jehovah’s 
wrath to the unnatural child, who thinks of a stranger s 
captivity befote a parent’s ^ But I will tear this 
folly fiom my heart, though every fibre bleed as I 
rend it away ' ’ 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat 30 
down at a distance fiom the couch of the wounded 
knight, with her back turned towards it, fortifymg, or 
endeavouring to fortify her mind 
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CHAPTEll XXVII. 

Meanwhile, the lord of the beleaguered and en- 
dangered castle lay upon a bed of bodily }.)ain and 
mental agony. The moment had now arrived when 
earth and all his treasures were gliding from before his 
eyes, and when the savage Baron’s heart, thougli 
hard as a nether millstone, became appalled as he 
gazed forward into the waste darkness of futurity. 

“ Where be these dog-priests now,” growled the 
Baron, “ who set such price on their ghostly mum- 
10 mery ? — where be all those unshod Carmelites, for 
whom old Bront-de-Bceuf founded the convent of St. 
Anne ? Me, the heir of their founder — me, whom their 
foundation binds them to pray for — me — ungrateful 
villains as they are’ — they sufier to die like the housel<‘ss 
dog on yonder common, unshiiven and unhouseled '■ — 
Tell the Templar to come hither — he is a priest, and 
may do something — I have heard old men talk of 
prayer — prayei ])y their own voice — such need not 
to court or to biilie the false priest — I’ut 1 — J dare 
20 not 

“Lives Beginald Fiont-de-Boouf,” said a broken 
and shrill voice close by his bedside, “ to say there is 
that which he dares not ' ” 

Front-de-Bocuf shuddered and drevr hmisidf to- 
gether , but, instantly summoning up his wonted 
resolution, he exclamied, “Who is theie ? — vhat ait 
thou, that daiest to echo my words m a tone hk(‘ that 
of the night-raven ? — Gome befoie my couch that I 
may see thee.” 
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“ T am thine evil angel, Eeginald !Front-de-Boeut‘,” 
replied the voice. 

“ Let me behold thee then in thy bodily shape, if 
thoii be’st indeed a fiend,” replied the dying hnight, 

“ think not that I will blench from thee. — By the 
eternal dmigeon, could I but grapple with these 
horrors that hover round me, as I have done with 
mortal dangers, heaven or hell should never say that I 
shrunk from the conflict ' ” 

“ Think on thy sins, Eegmald Front-de-Boeuf,” said lO 
the almost unearthly voice, “on rebellion, on rapine, 
on murder ! — ^Who stirred up the licentious John to 
war against his grey-headed father — against his 
generous brother ? ” 

“ Be thou fiend, priest, or devil,” replied Front-de- 
Boeuf, “ thou liest in thy throat > — Not I stirred John to 
rebellion — not I alone. — ^False fiend, I defy thee ’ Depart, 
and haunt my couch no more — ^let me die in peace.” 

“ In peace thou shalt not die,” repeated the voice , 

“ even m death shalt thou think on thy murders — on 20 
the groans which this castle has echoed — on the blood 
that is engrained m its floors ! ” 

“ Thou canst not shake me by thy petty malice,” 
answered Front-de-Boeuf, with a ghastly and con- 
strained laugh “ The infidel Jew — it was merit with 
heaven to deal with him as I did — The Saxon porkers, 
whom I have slain, they were the foes of my country. 

Ho ' ho ’ thou scest there is no crevice in my coat of 
plate. — Art thou fled ? — art thou silenced ? ” 

“ No, foul parricide ’ ” replied the voice ; “ think of 30 
thy father > — t-hiiik of his death i — thmk of his banquet- 
room flooded with his gore, and that poured forth by 
the hand of a son!” 
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“ Ha > ” answered the Baron, after a long pause, 
“ an thou knowest that, thou art indeed the author of 
evil > — ^That secret I deemed locked in iny own breast, 
and in that of one besides — the temptress, the par- 
taker of my guilt — Go, leave me, fiend ’ and seek the 
Saxon witch Ulrica, who alone could tell thee what 
she and I alone witnessed. — Go, I say, to her, who 
washed the wounds, and straighted the corpse, and 
gave to the slain man the outward show of one parted 
10 in time and in the course of nature — Go to her, she 
was my temptress, the foul provoker of the deed — let 
her, as well as I, taste of the tortures which 
anticipate hell ' ” 

“She already tastes them,” said Uhica, stepping 
before the couch of Front-de-Bceuf , “she hath long 
drunken of this cup, and its bitterness is now 
sweetened to see that thou dost paitake it — Giind 
not thy teeth, Front-de-I>(euf — roll not thine e}es, nor 
shako thy hand at mo with that gesture of nienae.o 
20 “Vile murderous hag*” replied Front-de-Bonif , 
“detestable SCI eech-owl ' it is then thou who ait come 
to exult over the nuns thou hast assisted to lay 
low ? ” 

“ Ay, lieginald Fiont-dc-Bceiif,” answeied she, “ it 
is Uhica* — it IS the daughter of the nmideied 
Toiquil Wolfganger * — it is the sistei of Ins slaugh- 
tered sons* — it IS she wlio demands of tlu'e, and of 
thy fathci’s house, fathei and kindicd, name and 
fame — all that she has lost by the name of Front-de- 
30 Boeuf * — Thou hast been my evil angtd, and 1 will 
be thine — I will dog thee till the \eiy instant of 
dissolution ! ” 

“ Detestable fury * ” exclaimed Front-ile-Bcinif, 
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that moment shalt thou never witness — Ho ! Giles, 
Clement, and Eustace ! Saint Maur, and Stephen ! 
seize this witch, and hurl her from fhe battlements 
headlong — she has betrayed us to the Saxon ’ — Ho I 
Saint Maur ! Clement ’ false-hearted knaves, where 
tarry ye ? ” 

" Call on them again, valiant Baron,” said the hag, 
with a smile of grisly mockery ; “ summon thy vassals 
around thee, doom them that loiter to the scourge and 
the dungeon — But know, mighty chief,” she contmued, lO 
suddenly changing her tone, " thou shalt have neither 
answer, nor aid, nor obedience at their hands — Listen 
to these horrid sounds ’ — The Saxon, Begmald f — the 
scorned Saxon assails thy walls ! — Why liest thou 
here, like a worn-out hind, when the Saxon storms thy 
place of strength ? ” 

“ Gods and fiends * ” exclaimed the wounded 
knight , “ O, for one moment’s strength, to drag 
myself to the miUe,, and perish as becomes my name!” 

“ Think not of it, valiant warrior ' ” replied she , 20 
“ thou shalt die no soldier’s death, but perish like the 
fox in his den, when the peasants have set fire to the 
cover around it” 

“ Hateful hag ’ thou liest ’ ” exclaimed Eront-de- 
Boeuf ; " my followers bear them bravely — my walls 
aie strong and high — my comrades in arms fear not a 
whole host of Saxons ' And by mine honour, when we 
kindle the blazing beacon, for joy of our defence, it 
shall consume thee, body and bones ’ ” 

“ Hold thy belief,” replied Ulrica, “ till the proof 30 
reach thee — But, no I ” she said, interruptmg herself, 
“,thou shalt know, even now, the doom, which all thy 
power, strength, and courage, is unable to avoid^ 
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though it is prepared, for thee by this feeble hand. 
Markest thou the smouldering and suflbcat,ing vapour 
which already eddies in sable folds through the 
chamber? — Eeniemborest thou the magazine of fuel 
that is stored beneath these apartments ? ” 

“ Woman ' ” ho exclaimed with fury, “ thou hast 
not set fire to it ? — By heaven, thou hast, and the 
castle is in flames ! ” 

“ They are fast rising at least,” said Ulrica, with 
10 frightful composure. — "Farewell, Front-de-Bceuf ! — 
May Mista, Skogula, and Zernebock, gods of the 
ancient Saxons, sup^ily the place of comforters at 
your dying bed, which Ulrica now relinquishes ’ — And 
now, parricide, fate well for over ' — IVfay each stone of 
this vaulted roof find a tongue to echo that title into 
thine ear ! ” 

So saying, she left the a]Viitmcnt, and Front-<lc- 
Boeuf could hear the crash of the ponderous key, sis 
she locked and double-locked the door behind her. 
20 In the extiemity of agony ho shouted ujion his 
servants and allies — “ Stephen and Saint IMaur ’ — 
Clement and Giles' — I bum heie unaided' — To the 
rescue — to tlie rescue, biavo Bois-Guilbert, valiant 
De Bracy ' — It is Fiont-de-Bteuf who calls' — It is 
your master, ye traitor siiuires ' — '^’'our ally — your 
brotlier in arms, ye pcrjuicd and faithless knights ' — 
all the curses due to traitors upini your rccieant 
heads, do you abandon mo to perish thus nusemhly ' — 
They hear me not — they cannot hoar me — my voice is 
30 lost in the dm of battle — Tlie smoko rolls thicker and 
thicker — the fire has caught upon the fioor b(‘lo\\ — 
O, for one draught of the air of heaven, wer^ it to be 
purchased by instant annihilation 1 ” 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

When the barbican was carried, the Sable Knight 
sent notice of the happy event to Locksley, requesting 
him at the same time to keep such a strict observa- 
tion on the castle as might prevent the defenders 
from combining their force for a sudden sally, and 
recovering the outwork which they had lost The 
knight employed the interval m causing to be con- 
structed a sort of floating bridge, or long raft, by 
means of which he hoped to cross the moat in despite 
of the resistance of the enemy 10 

When the raft was completed, the Black Knight 
addressed the besiegers • — “ It avails not waiting here 
longer, my friends , the sun is descending to the west 
— and I have that upon my hands which will not 
permit me to tarry with you another day. Wherefore, 
one of ye go to Looksley, and bid him commence 
a discharge of arrows on the opposite side of the 
castle, and move forward as if about to assault it, and 
you, true English hearts, stand by me, and be ready 
to thrust the raft endlong over the moat whenever the 20 
postern on our side is thrown open. Follow me 
boldly across, and aid me to burst yon sallyport m the 
main wall of the castle In the name of God, fling 
open the door, and launch the floatmg bridge.” 

The portal, which led from the inner-wall of the 
barbican to the moat, was now suddenly opened, the 
temporary bridge was then thrust forward, and soon 
flashed in the waters, formmg a slippery and pre- 
carious passage for two men abreast to cross the moat. 
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The Black Knight, closely followed hy Cedric, throw 
himself upon the bridge, and reached the opposite 
side. Her© ho began to thunder with his axe upon 
the gate of the castle, protected in part from the shot 
and stones cast by the defenders, by the ruins of the 
former drawbridge, which the Templar hail demolished 
m his retreat from the barbican, leaving the counter- 
poise still attached to the upper part, of the portal 
“ Saint George 1 ” cried Locksley, “ to the chaise, 
10 bold yeomen ! ” 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft 
right through the breast of one of the men-at-arms, 
who, under De Bracy’s direction was loosening a 
fragment from one of the battlements to pieoijutato 
on the heads of Codric and the Black Knight 

“ Do you give ground, base knaves > ” said Da 
Bracy ; " Mount joije Saint Dcmvis I — Give mo tho 
lever ! 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened 
20 pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown 
down, not only to have destroyed the remnant of 
the drawbridge, which sheltered the two foiemost 
assailants, but also to have sunk the rude llo.it of 
planks over which they had crossed. The massive 
pinnacle already tottered, and De Brae*}, w’ho st-ill 
heaved at his task, would have aeoomplibhi'd it, 
had not the voice of the Templar sounded close in 
his ear . — 

“ All is lost, De Bracy, the castle burns ” 

30 “ Thou ait mad to say so replied the knight 

“ It is all in a light flame on the western aide I 
have striven in vain to extinguisli it Lead thy men 
down, as if to a sally , throw the postern-g.itc open — • 
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There are but two men who occupy the float, fling 
them into the moat, and push across for the barbican 
I will charge from the main gate, and attack the barbi- 
can on the outside; and if we can regain that post, be 
assured we shall defend ourselves until we are re- 
lieved, or at least till they grant us fair quarter.” 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed 
down to the postern gate, which he caused mstantly to 
be thrown open. But scarce was this done ere the 
portentous strength of the Black Knight forced his 10 
way inward in despite of De Bracy and his followers. 
Two of the foremost instantly fell, and the rest gave way 
notwithstanding all their leader’s efforts to stop them 

“ Dogs ! ’* said De Bracy, “ will ye let two men win 
our only pass for safety ? The castle burns behind us, 
villains ! — let despair give you courage, or let me 
forward ! I will cope with this champion myself.” 

The vaulted passage to which the postern gave 
entrance, and in which these two redoubted champions 
were now fighting hand to hand, rung with the furious 20 
blows which they dealt each other, De Bracy with his 
sword, the Black Knight with his ponderous axe. At 
length the Norman received a blow, which descended 
with such violence on his crest, that he measured his 
length on the paved floor. 

“ Yield thee, Maurice de Bracy,” said the Black 
Champion, “ rescue or no rescue, or thou art but a dead 
man ” 

“ I will not yield,” rephed De Bracy faintly, “ to an 
unknown conqueror Tell me thy name, or work thy 30 
pleasure on me ” , 

The Black Knight whispered something into the ear 
of the vanquished. 
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“ I yield mo to be true prisoner, roscuo or no rescue,” 
answered the Norman. 

“ Go to the barbican,” said the victor, in a tone of 
authority, “ and there wait my further orders.” 

“ Yet first, let me say,” said Do Bracy, “ what it 
imports thee to know. Wilfred of Tvanhoo is wounded 
and a prisoner, and will perish in the burning castle 
without present help.” 

“ Wilfred of Ivanhoe ! ” exclaimed the Black Knight 
10 — “The life of every man in the castle shall answer it 
if a hair of his head be singed — Show me his 
chamber ! ” 

“ Ascend yonder winding stair,” said De Bracy; “it 
leads to his apartment.” 

Ivanhoe had been awakened from his brief slumber 
by the noise of the battle , and his attendant had, at 
his anxious desire, again placed herself at the window 
to watch and report to him the fate of the attack. At 
length the volumes of smoke which rolled into the 
20 apartment — the cries for water, which were heard even 
above the dm of the battle, made them sensible of the 
progress of this new danger. 

“ The castle burns,” said Eebecca ; “ it burns — What 
can we do to save ourselves ? ” 

“ Fly, Eebecca, and save thine own life,” said Ivanhoe, 
“ for no human aid can avail me.” 

“ I will not fiy,” answered Eebecca , “ wo will bo 
saved or perish together — And yet, great God ! — my 
father, my father — what will bo his fate ! ” 

30 At this moment the door of the apartment tiew 
open, and the Templar pieseuted himself, — a ghastly 
figure, for his gilded armuui was bioken and bloody, 
and the plume was partly shorn away, partly burnt 
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from his casque. “ I have found thee/’ said he to 
Rebecca ; “ thou shalt prove I will keep my word to 
share weal and woe with thee — up and instantly follow 
me I ** 

“ Alone,” answered Rebecca, “ I will not follow thee. 
— If thy heart be not hard as thy breastplate — save 
my aged father — save this wounded knight ’ ” 

“A knight,” answered the Templar, with his character- 
istic calmness, “ a knight, Rebecca, must enccfunter his 
fate, whether it meet him in the shape of sword or flame id 
— and who reeks how or where a Jew meets with his^” 

" Savage warrior,” said Rebecca, rather will I 
perish in the flames than accept safety from thee ' ” 

“ Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca — once didst thou 
foil me, but never mortal did so twice.” 

So saying, he seized on the terrified maiden, who 
filled the air with her shrieks, and bore her out of the 
room in his arms without regarding her cries, or 
the menaces which Ivanhoe thundered against him. 
"Hound of the Temple — stain to thine Order — set free 20 
the damsel ' Traitor of Bois-Guilbert, it is Ivanhoe 
commands thee' — ^Villain, I will have thy heart’s 
blood ! ” 

“ I had not found thee, Wilfred,” said the Black 
Knight, who at that instant entered the apartment, 
"but for thy shouts ” 

“ If thou be’st true knight,” said Wilfred, " think 
not of me — ^pursue yon ravisher — save the Lady 
Rowena — look to the noble Oednc ' ” 

" In their turn,” answered he of the fetterlock, " but 30 
thine is first” 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with as 
much ease as the Templar had carried off Rebecca, 
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rushed with him to the postern, and having there 
delivered his burden to the care of two yeniuen, ho 
again entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the 
other prisoners. 

Meantime Athelstane had made his escape into 
the court of the castle where sat the fierce Templar, 
mounted on horseback, surrounded by several of the 
garrison. Eebecca was in the midst of the little 
party ; and Bois-Guillx)rt, notwithstanding the con- 
10 fusion of the bloody fray, showed every attention to 
her safety. Athelstane doubted not that it was 
Eowena whom the knight was carrying off, in despite 
of all resistance which eouhl bo offered. 

“ By the soul of Saint Edward,” he said, “ I will 
rescue her from yonder over-proud knight, and he shall 
die by my hand ! ” 

To snatch a mace from the pavement, to rush on 
the Templar’s band, and to stiike in quick succession 
to the right and left, levelling a wainor at each blow, 
20 was, for Athelstane’s gieat sticngth, but the work of a 
single moment; he was soon within tw'o yards of Bois- 
Guilbert, whom he defied in his loudest tone 

“ Turn, false-hearted Tenqilur ' let go her whom 
thou art unwoithy to toucli — turn, limb of a band of 
murdering and bypociitical lobbeis ' ” 

“l)og^” said the Templar, grinding his teeth, “I 
will teach thee to blaspheme the lioly Ortler of the 
Temple of Zion , ” and with these words, half wheeling 
Ins steed, he discharged a fearful blow upon the head 
30 of Athelstane So ti enchant w^as his weapon that, it 
shore asunder the mace which the Saxon itMiecl to 
parry the blow, and, descending on his lu'ad, levelled 
him with the eaith. 
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t Beau-seantf" exclaimed Bois-Guilbert, "thus 
be it to the maligners of the Temple-knights ' ” and 
calling aloud, “ Those who would save themselves, follow 
me ' ” he pushed across the drawbridge, dispersing the 
archers who would have intercepted them. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The outlaws were all assembled around the Trystmg- 
tree, where they had spent the night in refreshing 
themselves after the fatigues of the siege, and com- 
puting the plunder which their success had placed at 
their disposal. lO 

The tramp of horses was heard, and the Lady 
Eowena appeared, surrounded by several riders, and 
a much stronger party of footmen, who joyfuUy shook 
their pikes and clashed their brownbills for joy of her 
freedom As she bent her steed towards Locksley’s 
seat, that bold yeoman, with all his followers, rose to 
receive her 

“ God and Our Lady bless you, brave men,” she said, 

" and reqmte you for gallantly perilhng yourselves in 
the cause of the oppressed ' — If any of you should 20 
hunger, remember Rowena has food — if you should 
thnst, she has many a butt of wine and brown ale.” 

“ Thanks, gentle lady,” said Looksley , " thanks for 
my company and myself. But to have saved you 
requites itself.” 

Again bowing from her palfrey, Rowena turned to 
depart , but pausing a moment, she found heiself un- 
expectedly close by the piisouer, De Bracy. He stood 
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Tinder a tree in deep meditation, his arms crossed upon 
his hreast. Ho looked u}>, hov/evcr, and when aware 
of Iior presence, a deep flush of shame suffused his 
handsome countenance He stood a moment most 
irresolute ; then, stepping forward, took her palfrey by 
the rein, and bent his knee before her. 

“ Will the Lady Rowena deign to cast an eye on a 
captive knight — on a diwshonoured soldier ^ ” 

“ Sir Knight,” answered Rowena, “ in enterprises 
10 such as yours, the real dislionour lies not in failure, but 
in success.” 

“ Conquest, lady, should soften the heart,” answered 
De Bracy j " let mo but know that the Lady Row ena 
forgives the violence occasioned by an ill-fated passion, 
and she shall soon learn that De Bincy knows how to 
serve her in nobler ways.” 

“ I forgive you, Su* Knight,” said Row ena, “ as a 
Christian ” 

Rowena waved a graceful adieu to him of the 
20 Fetterlock — Cedric bade God speed him, and on they 
moved through a wide glade of the forest 

“ Valiant knight,” said I^ocksley to the Black 
Champion, “ will it please you to take from that mass 
of spoil whatever may best serve to pleasure you, and 
to remind you of this my Trysting-tiee ? ” 

“ T accept the offer,” said the Kmght, “ as fiankly 
as it IS given , and I ask permission to dispose of Sir 
Maurice De Bracy at my own pleasure.” 

“ He IS thine already,” said Locksley, “ and he is 
gQ safe though he had slam my father.” 

“ De Bracy,” said the Kmght, “ thou ai t fi ee — 
depart. He whose piisoner thou art scorns to take 
mean revenge for what is past. But beware of the 
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future, lest a worse thing befall thee. — Maurice de 
Bmcj’-, I say beware ' ” 

Do Bracy bowed low and m silence, caught a horse 
by the rein, threw himself upon the saddle, and 
galloped off through the wood The chief Outlaw then 
took from his neck the rich horn and baldric which 
he had recently gained at Ashby. 

“ Noble knight,” he said to him of the Fetterlock, 

“ I will pray you to keep this as a memorial of your 
gallant bearing — and if ye chance to be hard bested lO 
in any forest between Trent and Tees, wind three 
mots upon the horn thus, W(t-sa~7ioa f and it may 
well chance ye shall find helpers and rescue ” 

He then gave breath to the bugle, and winded once 
and again the call which he desciibed, until the 
knight had caught the notes 

“ Gramercy for the gift, bold yeoman,” said the 
Knight ; “ and better help than thine and thy rangers 
would I never seek ” And then in his turn he 
winded the call till all the greenwood rang 20 

“ Well blown and clearly,” said the yeoman ; “ be- 
slirew me an thou knowest not as much of woodcraft 
as of war ! — Comrades mark these three mots — it is 
the call of the Knight of the Fetterlock , and he who 
hears it, and hastens not to serve him at his need, I 
will have him scourged out of our band with his own 
bowstring ” 

Locksley now proceeded to the distribution of the 
spoil, which he performed with the most laudable 
impartiality. When each had taken his own pro- 30 
poition of the booty, the portion devoted to the 
church still remained unappropiiated 

“ I would,” said the leader, “ we could hear tidings 
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of oiir joyous ohaplam — ho was never wont, to be 
absent when moat was to be blessed, or spoil to be 
parted , and it is bis duty to take eare of those the 
tithes of our successful enterprise Also, 1 havi” a 
holy brother of his a prisoner at no groat distance, and 
1 would fain have the Friar to help me to d(‘al with 
him in due sort.” 

While he thus spoke, a loud shout among the 
yeomen, announced the arrival of the priest 
10 “ Make room, my merry-men ' ” exclaimed the 

Friar , “ room for your godly father and his prisoner.” 
— ^And making his way through the ring, he appeared 
in majestic triumph, his Imge partisan in one hand, 
and in the other a lialter, one end of w’hicli w’as 
fastened to tlie nock of the unfoitunate Isaac of Yort5 
who, bent down by sorrow and teiror, wms drugged 
on by the vietorioiis priest 

" (Jurtal Friest,” said th<‘ (\iptain, “in tlu' name 
of Saint Nicholas, whom hast tluai got here''?” 

20 “A captive to mv sw’ord and to my lance, noble 
Captain,” lephed the Cleik of t'o])manliuist , “speak, 
Jew — have L not lansonu'd thee fiom S,ithanas ? — 
have I not buight thee thy credo, thy jucter, an<l thine 
Ave Marut ? ” 

“ Let us he.ir,” said Locksley, “ where you found 
this ])iisoner of thine.” 

“ by Saint Dunstan,” said the Fiiar, “T found Inm 
where I sought foi better w^are ' 1 dul st(‘}> into t.he 

cellarage to see what might be rescued there and I 
30 had caught up one lunlet of sack, when I was advised 
of a strong door — Aha! thought I, hei(> is tlie 
choicest juice of all in this secret crypt — In tluntd'oie, 
I went, and found just nought besides a commodity 
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of rusted chains and this dog of a Jew, who presently 
reu<lercd himself my prisoner. I did but refresh 
myself after the fatigue of the action, with the un- 
hcli(5vcr, with one liumming cup of sack, and was pro- 
ceeding to load forth my captive, when crash after 
crash, down toppled the masonry of an, outer tower, 
and blocked up the passage. The roar of one fallmg 
tower followed another — I gave up thought of life ; 
and deeming it a dishonour to one of my profession 
to pass out of this world in company with a Jew, I lo 
heaved up my halberd to beat his brains out, but I 
took i>ity on his grey hairs, and judged it better to 
lay down the partisan and take up my spiritual 
weapon for his conversion. And truly, by the blessing 
of Saint Dunstan, the seed has been sown in good soil; 
the Jew is converted, and undoistands all I have told 
him, very nearly, if not altogether, as well as I do 
myself, for my head is well-nigh dizzied.” 

“ Jew,” said the Cap tarn, “ is this true ? hast thou 
renounced thine unbelief ?” 20 

“ May I so find mercy in your eyes,” said the Jew, 

“ as I know not one word which the reverend prelate 
spake to me all this fearful night.” 

“ Thou liest, Jew, and thou knowest thou dost,” 
said the Friar , “ thou didst promise to give all thy 
substance to our holy Order” 

“ So help me the Promise, fair sirs,” said Isaac, 
even more alarmed than before, “ as no such sounds 
over crossed my lips ' Alas > I am an aged beggar’d 
man — 1 fear me a childless — have ruth on me, and so 
let me go ' ” 

“Kay,” said the Friar, “if thou dost retract vows made 
in favour of Holy Church, thou must do penance.” 
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Accordingly, he raised his halberd, and would 
have laiil the staff of it lustily on the Jew’s shoulders, 
had not the PJack Knight stopped the bloiv, and 
thereby transferred the Holy Clerk’s resentment to 
liimself. 

“ By Saint Thomas of Kent,” said he, “ an I buckle 
to my gear, I will teach thee, sir lazy lover, to mell 
with thine own matters, inaugre thine iron cjise there ' ” 
“ Nay, ho not wroth with me,” said the Knight ; 

10 “ thou kiiowest I am thy sworn friend and comrade.” 

“ Truly, friend,” said the Friar, clenching his huge 
fist, “ I wdl bestow a buffet on thee ” 

“ I am content to take thy cuff as a loan,” said the 
Knight, “ but I will repay thee with usury. Friar, 
strike an thou darest — I will stand thy l)lo\\, if thou 
wilt stand mine.” 

“ Tiioii hast the advantage witli that iron pot on 
thy head,” said the churchman, “but ha\e at thee — 
Down thou goest ” 

20 The Friar bared his brawny arm up to the elbow, 
and putting his full stiength to the blow, gave the 
Knight a buffet chat might have felled an ox. But his 
adversary stood firm as a lock 

“ Now, Priest,” said the Knight, ])ullmg off his 
gauntlet, “ if I had vantage on my head, I will have 
none on my hand — stand fast as a tiue man” 

“I have given my cheek to the smitei,” said the 
Priest’ “an thou canst stir me from the spot, fellow, 
I will freely bestow on thee the Ji'w’s ransom.” 

30 The buffet of the Knight was given with such 
strength and good-will that the Friar i oiled lu'ad over 
heels upon the plain, but he arose neither angiy nor 
crestfallen. 
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“ Brother,” said ho to the Knight, “ thou shouldst 
have used thy strength with more discretion. Never- 
theless, there is my hand, in friendly witness, that I 
will exchange no more cuffs with thee, having been a 
loser by the barter. End now all unkindness, let us 
put the .Few to ransom, smee the leopard will not 
change his spots, and a Jew he will continue to bo.” 


OHAPTEB XXK. 

** Peace all ’ ” said the Captain. “ And thou, Jew, 
think of thy ransom, while I examine a prisoner of 
another cast — ^Here cometh the worthy prelate, as pert lo 
as a pyet” And, between two yeomen, was brought 
before the silvan throne of the outlaw Chief, our old 
friend. Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx. 

Were it not well,” s§,id the Lieutenant of the gang 
apart to the Captain, “ that the Prior should name 
the Jew’s ransom, and the Jew name the Prior’s ^ ” 

“ Thou art a mad knave,” said the Captam, “ but 
thy plan transcends ' — ^Here, Jew, step forth — ^Look at 
that holy Father Aymer, Prior of the rich Abbey of 
Jorvaulx, and tell us at what ransom we should hold 20 
him 2 ” 

“ An six hundred crowns,” said Isaac, “ the good 
Prior might well pay to your honoured valours, and 
never sit loss soft in his stall” 

“ Six hundred crowns,” said the leader gravely , “ I 
am contented — thou hast well spoken, Isaac — six 
hundred crowns. — It is a sentence, Sir Prior ” 

“ A sentence ! — a sentence > ” exclaimed the band 
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“ Ye are mad, my masters,” said the Prior ; “ where 
am I to find such a sum ? ” 

“ If so please you,” said Isaac, “ I can send to York 
for the SIX hundred crowns, out of certam monies in 
my hands, if so be that the most reverend Prior 
present will grant me a quittance” 

“ He shall grant thee whatever thou dost list, 
Isaac,” said the Captam ; “ and thou shalt lay down 
the redemption money for Prior Aymer as well as 
10 for thyself.” 

“ For myself < ah, courageous sirs,” said the Jew, 
“ I am a broken and impoverished man , a beggar’s 
staff must be my portion through life, supposmg I 
were to pay you fifty crowns” 

“ The Prior shall judge of that matter,” replied the 
Captain — “ How say you. Father Aymer ? Can the 
Jew afford a good ransom ? ” 

“ Can he afford a ransom ? ” answered the Prior — 
“ Is he not Isaac of York, nch enough to redeem the 
20 captivity of the ten tribes of Israel, who were led into 
Assyrian bondage ? I tell you openly that ye will 
wrong yourselves if you take from him a penny under 
a thousand crowns ” 

“ A sentence ’ — a sentence ' ” exclaimed the chief 
Outlaw 

“ The God of my fathers help me t ” said the Jew , 
“I am this day childless, and will ye deprive me of the 
means of livelihood ? — O Eebecca ' — daughter of my 
beloved Pachel * what would I give to know whether 
30 thou art ahve, and escaped the hands of the ISTazarene'” 
“ Was not thy daughter dark-haired ? ” said one of 
the outlaws , “ and wore she not a veil of twisted 

sendal, broidered with silver ? ” 
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“ She did I — she did ! ” said the old man “ The 
blessing of Jacob be upon thee! canst thou tell me 
aught of her safety ? ” 

“ It was she, then,” said the yeoman, “ who was 
carried off by the proud Templar, when he broke 
through our ranks on yester-even.” 

“ Ichabod ! Ichabod ! ” answered the J ew, “ the glory 
hath departed from my house ’ ” 

“ Friends,” said the Chief, looking round, “_^the old 
man is but a Jew, natheless his grief touches me — ^We lO 
will take thee, Isaac, at the same ransom with Prior 
Aymer, or rather at one hundred crowns lower, and thou 
wilt have six hundred crowns remaining to treat for thy 
daughter’s ransom. Templars love the ghtter of silver 
shekels as well as the sparkle of black eyes. — Hasten 
to make thy crowns chink m the ear of De Bois- 
Gruilbert, ere worse comes of it. Thou wilt find him, 
as our scouts have brought notice, at the next Precep- 
tory house of his Order.” 

Isaac, relieved of one half of his apprehensions by 20 
learning that his daughter lived, and might possibly 
be ransomed, threw himself at the feet of the generous 
Outlaw, and, rubbing his beard against his buskins, 
sought to kiss the hem of his green cassock. The 
Captain drew himself back, and extricated himself 
fiom the Jew’s grasp, not without some marks of con- 
tempt 

“ Hay, beshrew thee, man, up with thee 1 I am 
Enghsh born, and love no such Eastern prostrations — 
Kneel to God and not to a poor sinner like me.” 30 

“ Ay, Jew,” said Prior Aymer , “ kneel to God, as 
represented m the seivant of his altai, and who knows 
what grace thou mayst acquire for thyself and thy 
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daughter E-ebecca ^ I grieve for the maiden, for she 
18 of fair and comely countenance, — I beheld her in 
the lists of Ashby. Also Brian de Bois-Guilbert is 
one with whom I may do much — bethink thee how 
thou mayst deserve my good word with him ” 

“ Alas ' alas ' ” said the Jew, “ on every hand the 
spoilers arise agamst me — I am given as a prey unto 
the Assyrian, and a prey unto him of Egypt” 

Isaac_ groaned deeply, and began to wring his 
10 hands, but the leader of the yeomen led him aside 

“ Advise thee well, Isaac,” said Locksley, “ what 
thou wilt do in this matter , my counsel to thee is to 
make a friend of this churchman He is vain, Isaac, 
and he is covetous , at least he needs money to supply 
his profusion Thou canst easily gratify his greed, 
for think not that I am blinded by thy pietexts of 
poverty I am intimately acquamted, Isaac, with the 
very iron chest m which thou dost keep thy money 
bags — ^What t know I not the great stone beneath the 
20 apple-tree, that leads into the vaulted chamber under 
thy garden at York ? ” The Jew grew as pale as 
death — “ But fear nothmg from me,” continued the 
yeoman, “ for we are of old acquainted Dost thou 
not remember the sick yeoman whom thy fair daughter 
Eebecca redeemed from the gyves at York, and kept 
him m thy house till his health was restored, when 
thou didst dismiss him recovered, and with a piece of 
money ? — Usurer as thou art, thou didst never place 
com at better interest than that poor silver mark, for 
30 it has this day saved thee five hundred crowns ” 

“And thou ait he whom we called Diccon-bend-the- 
bow 2 ” said Isaac , “ I thought ever I knew the 
accent of thy voice.” 
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“ I am Bend-the-Bow ” said the Captain, “ and 
Locksley, and have a good name besides all these ” 

“ But thou art mistaken, good Bend-the-Bow, con- 
eerning that same vaulted apartment. So help me 
Heaven, as there is nought in it but some merchandises 
which I will gladly part with to you — one hundred 
yards of Lmcoln green to make doublets to thy men, 
and a hundred staves of Spanish yew to make bows, 
and one hundred silken bow-strings, tough, round, and 
sound — these will I send thee for thy good-will, lo 
honest Diccon, an thou wilt keep silence about the 
vault, my good Diccon.” 

“ Silent as a dormouse,” said . the Outlaw , “ and 
never trust me but I am grieved for thy daughter, 
■prior Aymer, come apart with me under this tree. 
Here is Isaac willmg to give thee a bag containing 
one hundred marks of silver, if thy intercession with 
thme ally the Templar shall avail to procure the 
freedom of his daughter” 

“ In safety and honour, as when taken from me,” 20 
said the Jew, “ otherwise it is no bargain.” 

“ Well then, Jew,” said Aymer, “ since I must 
needs meddle in this matter, let me have the use of 
thy writing- tablets — though, hold — rather than use 
thy pen, I would fast for twenty-four hours, and 
where shall I find one ? ” 

“ If your holy scruples can dispense with using the 
Jew’s tablets, for the pen I can find a remedy,” said 
the yeoman , and, bending his bow, he aimed his 
shaft at a wild goose which was soaring over their 30 
heads, the advanced guard of a phalanx of his tribe 
The bird came fl.uttermg down, transfixed with the 
arrow. 
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“ There, Prior," said the Captain, “ are quills enow 
to supply all the monks of Jorvaulx for the next 
hundred years." 

The Prior sat down, and at great leisure indited an 
epistle to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, and having carefully 
sealed up the tablets, delivered them to the Jew, say- 
ing, “ This will be thy safe conduct to the Preceptory 
of Templestowe, and, as I thmk, is most likely to 
accomplish the delivery of thy daughter, if it be well 
10 backed with proffers of advantage and commodity at 
thine own hand , for, trust me well, the good Knight 
Bois-Giulbert is of their confraternity that do nought 
for nought.” 


CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Mounted upon a mule, the gift of the Outlaw, 
with two tall yeomen to act as his guard and guides, 
Isaac of York set out, for the purpose of negotiating 
his daughter’s redemption, towards the Preceptory of 
Templestowe, where the stern ascetic rigour of the 
Temple discipline, which had been so long exchanged 
20 for prodigal indulgence, seemed at once to have re- 
vived under the severe eye of the Grand Master, 
Lucas Beaumanoir Isaac paused at the gate to con- 
sider how he might seek entrance m the manner 
most hkely to bespeak favour. 

Meantime Lucas Beaumanoir walked in a small 
garden belongmg to the Preceptory, and held sad 
and confidential communication with a brothei of his 
Order The Preceptoi, for such he was in lank, 
walked not in a line with the Grand Mastei, but 
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just so far behind that Beaumanoir could speak to 
him without turning round his head 

“ Conrade,” said the G-rand Master, “ dear companion 
of my battles and my toils, to thy faithful bosom alone 
can I confide my sorrows We must retrace our 
steps and show ourselves the faithful Champions of 
the Cross, sacrificing to our calling, not alone our 
blood and our lives — not alone our desires and our 
vices — but our ease, our comforts, and our natural 
affections, and act as men convinced that many a 10 
pleasure which may be lawful to others, is forbidden 
to the vowed soldier of the Temple ” 

A squiie entered the garden, and, bowing profoundly 
before the Grand Master, stood silent, awaiting his 
permission ere he presumed to tell his errand 

“ Is it not more seemly,” said the Grand Master, 

" to see this Damian, clothed m the garments of 
Christian humility, thus appear with reverend silence 
before his Superior, than but two days since, when the 
fond fool was decked in a pamted coat, and jangling as 20 
pert and as proud as any popinjay ? — Speak, Damian, 
we permit thee — What is thine errand ? ” 

“ A Jew stands without the gate, noble and reverend 
father,” said the Squire, “ who prays to speak with 
brother Brian de Bois-Guilbert ” 

“ Thou wert right to give me knowledge of it,” said 
the Grand Master — “ It imports us especially to know 
of this Bois-Guil1)ert’s proceedings,” said he, turnmg to 
his companion 

“ Deport speaks him brave and valiant,” said 30 
Conrade 

“ And truly is he so spoken of,” said the Grand 
Master “But bi other Brian came into our Order a 
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moody and disappointed man. Since then, he hath 
become an active and earnest agitator, a murmurer, and 
a machinator, and a leader amongst those who impugn 
our authority — Damian,” he continued, “ lead the Jew 
to our presence ” 

The squire departed with a profound reverence, and 
in a few minutes returned, marshalling in Isaac of 
York. When he had approached withm the distance 
of three yards, Beaumanoir made a sign with his staff 
10 that he should come no farther The Jew kneeled 
down on the earth, which he kissed in token of 
reverence , then rismg, stood before the Templars, his 
hands folded on his bosom, his head bowed on his 
breast 

“ Danuan,” said the Grand Master, “ retire, and 
have a guard ready to await our sudden call , and 
suffer no one to enter the garden until we shall leave 
it” — The squire bowed and retreated — “Jew,” con- 
tinued the haughty old man, “ maik me Be brief in 
20 thy answers to what questions 1 shall ask thee, and 
let thy words be of truth, for if thy tongue doubles 
with me, I will have it torn from thy misbelieving 
jaws Peace, unbeliever > not a word in our presence, 
save in answer to our questions — Wlrat is thy busi- 
ness with our brother Brian de Bois-Guilbert ? ” 

Isaac gasped with terror and uncertainty. Beau- 
manoir saw his mortal apprehension, and condescended 
to give him some assurance 

“ Fear nothing,” he said, “ for thy wretched person, 
30 Jew, so thou dealest uprightly in this matter I 
demand again to know from thee thy business with 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert ? ” 

“ I am bearer of a letter,” stammered out the Jew, 
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“ so please your reverend valour, to that good knight, 
from Prior Aymer of the Abbey of Jorvaulx ” 

“ Said I not these were evil times, Coiirade ? ” said 
the Master “ A Gistertian Prior sends a letter to a 
soldier of the Temple, and can find no more fittmg 
messenger than an unbelieving Jew — Give me the 
letter.” 

The Jew, with trembling hands, undid the folds of 
his Armenian cap, in which he had deposited the 
Prior’s tablets for the greater security, and was about 10 
to approach, with hand extended and body crouched, 
to place it within the reach of his grim interrogator 
“ Back, dog > ” said the Grand Master , “ I touch 
not misbelievers, save with the sword — Conrade, take 
thou the letter from the Jew, and give it to me” 

Beaumanoir, being thus possessed of the tablets, in- 
spected the outside caiefully, and then proceeded to 
undo the packthread which seemed its folds. He then 
perused the letter in haste, with an expression of 
surprise and honor , leatl it over again moie slowly , 20 
then holding it out to Conrade with one hand, and 
slightly striking it with the other, exclaimed — “ Here 
is goodly stuff for one Christian man to write to 
anothei, and both niembeis, and no inconsiderable 
members, of religious professions’ Bead it aloud, Con- 
rade, — and do thou (to Isaac) “ attend to the purport 
of it, for we will question thee concerning it ” 

Conrade read the letter, which was in these words : 

“Aymei, by divine grace, Prior of the Cistertian house of 
tT orvauix, to Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, wiaheth health Touch- 30 
mg oui' present condition, dear Bi other, we are a captive in the 
hands of certain lawless and godless men, who have not feared 
to detain our person, and put us to ransom , whereby we have 
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also leai'ned that thou hast escaped with that fair Jewish 
sorceress, whose black eyes have bewitched thee We are 
heartily lejoiced of thy safety , nevei theless, we pray thee to be 
on thy guard m the matter of this second Witch of Endor , for 
we are privately assured that your Great Master, who careth 
not a bean for cherry cheeks and black eyes, comes from 
Normandy to dimmish your mirth, and amend your misdoings 
And the wealthy Jew her father, Isaac of York, having prayed 
of me letters in his behalf, I gave him these, earnestly advising, 
10 and in a sort entreating, that you do hold the damsel to ransom. 

Given from this den of thieves, about the hour of matins, 

“Atmbr Pe S M Jorvolciencis ” 

“ What sayest thou to this, Conrade ? ” said the 
Grand Master — “ Den of thieves ' and a fit residence 
IS a den of thieves for such a Prior This Pebecca of 
York was a pupil of that Miriam of whom thou hast 
heard. Thou shalt hear the Jew own it even now” 
Then turning to Isaac, he said aloud, “ Thy daughter 
then, IS prisoner with Brian de Bois-Guilbert ? ” 

20 “ Ay, reverend valorous sir,” stammered poor Isaac, 

“ and whatsoever ransom a poor man may pay for her 
deliverance ” 

“ Peace ' ” said the Grand Master “ This thy 
daughter hath practised the art of healing, hath she 
not ? ” 

“ Ay, gracious sir,” answered the Jew, with more 
confidence , “ and knight and yeoman, squire and 

vassal, may bless the goodly gift which Heaven liath 
assigned to her” 

30 “ Thy daughter worketh the cures, I doubt not,” 

thus Beaumanoir went on to address the Jew, “ by 
words and sigils, and periapts, and othei cabalistical 
mysteries ” 

“ Hay, reveiend and brave Knight, ’ answeied Isaac. 
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but in chief measure by a balsam of marvellous 
virtue ” 

“Where had she that secret 2” said Beaumanoir 
“ It was delivered to her,” answered Isaac, reluc- 
tantly, “ by Miriam, a sage matron of our tribe ” 

“Ah, false Jew’” said the Grand Master , “was it 
not from that same witch Miriam, the abomination of 
whose enchantments have been heard of throughout 
every Christian land ? ” exclaimed the Grand Master 
crossmg himself “ Her body was burnt at a stake, 10 
and her ashes were scattered to the four winds , and 
so be it with me and mine Order, if I do not as much 
to her pupil, and more also ’ I will teach her to 
throw spell and incantation over the soldiers of the 
blessed Temple — There, Damian, spurn this Jew from 
the gate — shoot him dead if he oppose 01 turn again. 
With his daughter we will deal as the Chiistian law 
and our own high office warrant” 

Poor Isaac was hurried off accordingly, and mean- 
while the Grand Master ordered to his presence Albert 20 
Malvoism, President, or, in the language of the Order, 
Preceptoi of the establishment of Templestowe 

“ There is in this mansion, dedicated to the purposes 
of the holy Order of the Temple,” said the Grand 
Master, in a severe tone, “ a Jewish woman, brought 
hither by a bi other of religion, by your connivance, 
Sir Preceptoi — Why are you mute ? ” 

“ Is it permitted to me to reply ? ” answered the 
Preceptor, m a tone of the deepest humility, although 
by the question he only meant to gam an instant’s 30 
space for arranging his ideas 

“ Speak, you are permitted,” said the Grand Master. 

— “ How conies it, then, I demand of thee once more. 
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that thou hast suffered a brother to bring a Jewish 
soicoiess into this holy place, to tho stain and pollution 
thereof ? ” 

“ A Jewish sorceress > ” echoed Albert Malvoisin ; 
" good angels guard us > ” 

“ Ay, brother, a Jewish sorceress > ” said the Grrand 
Master, sternly “ I have said it. Darest thou deny 
that this Eebecca, the daughter of that wretched usurer 
Isaac of York, and the pupil of the foul witch Miriam, 
10 is now — shame to be thought or spoken ’ — lodged 
within this thy Preeeptory ? ” 

“ Your wisdom, reverend fathei,” answered the 
Preceptor, “ hath rolled away the darkness from my 
understanding. Much did I wonder that so good a 
knight as Brian de Bois-Guilbert seemed so loudly 
besotted on the chaims of this female, whom I received 
mto this house meiely to place a bar beUvixt their 
growing intimacy If I have sinned in receiving 
her here, it was in the erring thought that I might 
20 thus break off our brother’s besotted devotion to this 
Jewess, which seemed to me so wild and unnatural, 
that I could not but ascribe it to some touch of insanity, 
more to be cured by pity than reproof But since 
your revel end wisdom hath discovered this Jewish 
quean to be a sorceress, perchance it may account 
fully for his enamouied folly” 

“ It doth ' — it doth ’ ” said Beaunianoii “ It may lie 
that our brother Bois-Guilliei t does in this matter 
deserve rather pity tlian seveie chastisement l>ut 
30 concerning this foul witch, wlio hath flung lier en- 
chantments over a hi oilier of the Holy Temple, 
assuredly she shall die the de.ilh ” 

But the laws of England,” — said the I’receptoi- 
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"Tho laws of England,” interrupted Bcaumanoir, 
“permit and enjoin each judge to execute justice 
within his own j'urisdiction And shall that power be 
denied to the Grand Master of the Temple withm a 
pieceptoiy of his Order ? — ITo > — we will j’udge and 
condemn. Prepare the Castle-haU for the trial of the 
sorceress.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 

The ponderous castle-bell had tolled the point of 
noon, when Rebecca heard a trampling of feet upon 
the private stair which led to her place of confinement lO 
The noise announced oho arrival of seveial peisons, 
and the circumstance rather gave her joy , for she 
was more afiaid of the solitary visits of the fierce and 
passionate Bois-Guilbeit than of any evil that could 
befall her besides The door of the chamber was un- 
locked, and Conrade and the Pieceptor Malvoisin 
entered, attended by four warders clothed in black, 
and bearing halberds 

“ Daughter of an accursed race!” said the Preceptor, 

“ arise and follow us ” 20 

“ Whither,” said Rebecca, “ and for what purpose ? ” 

“ Damsel,” answeied Comade, “ it is not for thee to 
question, but to obey Xeveitheloss, be it known to 
thee that thou art to be brought before the tiibunal of 
the Grand Master of our holy Order, there to answer 
for thine offences” 

“ May tlio God of Aluaham be praised ’ ” said 
Rebecca, folding her hands devoutly , “ the name of 
a judge, though an enemy to my people, is to me as 
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the name of a protector. Most willingly do I follow 
thee — permit me only to wrap my veil around my 
head ” 

They descended the stair with slow and solemn 
step, traversed a long gallery, and, by a pair of folding 
doors placed at the end, entered the great hall in 
which the Grand Master had for the time estalilished 
his court of justice. As Eebecca passed through the 
crowd, her arms folded and her head depressed, a 
10 scrap of paper was thrust into her hand, which she 
received almost unconsciously, and continued to hold 
without examining its contents 

The tribunal, erected for her trial, occupied the 
dais 01 elevated part of the upper end of the groat 
hall On an elevated seat, diiectly before the accused, 
sat the Grand Master of the Temple, in full <ind 
ample robes of flowing white, holding m his hand 
the mystic staff, which bore the symbol of the Order 
The Preceptors, of whom there were four present, 
20 occupied seats lower in height, and somewhat drawn 
back behind that of their superior , and the knights, 
who enjoyed no such lank in the Order, weie placed 
on benches still lower, and preserving the same dis- 
tance from the Preceptors as these from the Grand 
Master Behind them, but still upon the dais or 
elevated portion of the hall, stood the esquiies of the 
Oidei, ill white dresses of an iiifeiioi quality 

The lemaming and lowei pait of the hall was 
filled with guards, holding partisans, and with othei 
30 attendants whom cuiiosity had drawn thithei, to see 
at once a Giand Mastei and a Jewish soiceress A 
psalm commenced tin* jnoceednigs ol‘ the d.iy , and 
the solemn sounds, Venitc cxultcnuib Domvtw, weio 
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judged by Lucas most appropriate to introduce tlie 
triumph, for such he deemed it, over the 
powers of darkness 

When the sounds ceased, the Griaiid' Master glanced 
his eye slowly around the circle, and obseived that the 
seat of one of the Preeeptois was vacant Biian de 
Bois-Guilbert, by whom it had been occupied, had left 
his place, and was now standing near the extreme 
coiner of one of the benches occupied by the Knights 
Companions of the Temple, one hand extending his 10 
long mantle, so as in some degree to hide his face , 
while the other held his cross-handled sword, with the 
point of which he was slowly drawing Imes upon the 
oaken floor. 

“ Unhappy man i ” said the Grand Master, after 
favouring him with a glance of compassion. “ Thou 
seest, Conrade, how this holy work distresses him 
Seest thou he cannot look upon us , he cannot look 
upon her , and who knows by what impulse from his 
tormentor his hand forms these cabalistic lines upon 20 
the floor 

The Grand blaster then laised his voice, and 
addressed the assembly 

“ Keverend and valiant men, Knights, Preceptors, 
and Companions of this Holy Order, my brethren and 
my children ’ — you also, well-born and pious Esquiies, 
who aspiie to wear this holy Cross ’ — and you also, 
Ghiistian biothion, of every degree ’ We have sum- 
moned to oui piesence a Jewish woman, by name 
Kebecca, daughter of Isaac of York — a woman in- so 
famous for soitilegcs and for witcheries, whereby she 
hath maddened the blood, and besotted the biam, not 
of a chill 1, but of a Knight — not of a secular Knight, 
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but of one devoted to the seivice ot the Holy Temple 
— not of a Knight Companion, hut of a Pieceptor of 
our Order, first^in honour as m place. Our brother, 
Brian de Bois-Ouilbert, is well known as a true and 
zealous champion of the Cross, by whose aim many 
deeds of valour have been wrought in the Holy Land. 
If we were told that such a man, so honoured, and so 
honourable, suddenly casting away regard foi his 
character, his vows, his brethren, and his prospects 
10 had associated to himself a Jewish damsel, wandered 
in this low company through solitary places, defended 
her person in preference to his owni, and, finally, was 
so utterly blinded and besotted by his folly, as to 
bring her even to one of our own Pieceptorios, what 
should we say but that the iio])lo Knight was pos- 
sessed by some evil demon, or infiuenced liy some 
wicked spell ^ — If wo could suppose it otliciwusc, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert should be cut off and cast out 
from our congregation, were he the light hand and 
20 right eye thereof ” 

He paused A low murmur went tlirough the 
assembly, and all anxiously waited what the Giand 
Master was next to propose 

“Such,” he said, “and so gieat should indeed be 
the punishment of a Knight Tcmplai, wdio wilfully 
offended against the lules of his Oidci But if, by 
means of charms and of spells, Satan liad obtained 
dominion ovei the Knight, perchance because he 
cast his eyes too lightly upon a damsebs beauty, wo 
30 are then rather to lament than chastise Ins back- 
sliding , and, imposing on him only such penance as 
may puiify him from his iniquity, we aie to turn the 
full edge of our indignation upon the accuiscd mstru- 
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ment, wlncli had so wellinyh occasioned his utter 
falling away. — Stand forth, theiefore, and hear witness, 
ye who have witnessed these unhap})y doings, that we 
may judge of the sum and bearing theieof ” 

Several witnesses were called upon to prove the 
risk to which Bois-Guilbert exposed himself in 
endeavouring to save llebecca from the blazing castle, 
and his neglect of his peisonal defence in attending 
to her safety The dangeis which Bois-Guilbert 
surmounted, in themselves sufficiently groat, became lO 
poi teutons in their nariative The devotion ol the 
Knight to Bebecca’s defence was exaggerated beyond 
the bounds, not only of discretion, but even of the 
most frantic excess of chivalious zeal 

The Preceptor of Tomplestowc was then called on 
to describe the niaiinei in which Bois-Guilbert and the 
Jewess aiiived at the Preceptoiy The evidence of 
Malvoisin was .skilfully guaided But while he 
appaieutly studied to spaie the feelings of Bois- 
Guilhort, he thiew in, from time to time, such hints, 20 
as seemed to infer that he labouied under some 
temporary alienation of mind, so deeply did he appear 
to be enamoured of the damsel whom he bi ought along 
with him With sighs of penitence, the Preceptor 
avowed Ins own contiitioii for having admitted Bebecca 
and lici lover within the walls of tlic Iheceptory — 

“ But my defence,” he concliidod, “ has been made m 
my confession to oui most leveiend fathoi the Grand 
Mastei , he knows my motives were not evil, though 
my conduct may have been irregulai ” 30 

“ Tliou hast spoken well, Bi other Albeit,” said 
Beaumanoir , “ thy motives weie good, but thy conduct 
was wrong Were it not well, brethren, that we 
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examine something into the former life and conversa- 
tion of this woman, specially that we may discover 
whether she be one likely to use magical charms and 
spells 2” 

Herman of Goodalncke was one of the Preceptors 
present- He arose and bowed to the Giaiid Master, 
who instantly granted him license of sjieech. “ I 
would crave to know, most Eeverend Father, of our 
valiant brother, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, what he says 
10 to these wondrous accusations ” 

‘■■Brian de Bois-Guilbeit,” said the Grand Master, 
“ thou hearest the question which our Brother of 
Goodalncke desireth thou shouldst answer. I command 
thee to reply to him ” 

Bois-Guilbert turned Ins head towaids the Grand 
Master when thus addiessed, and remained silent. 

“ He IS possessed by a dumb devil,” said the Grand 
Master. “ Avoid thee, Sathanas ' — Speak, Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert, I conjure thee, by this symbol of our 
20 Holy Ordei ” 

Bois-Guill)ert made an effort to suppress his rising 
scorn and indignation. “ Brian de Bois-Guilbert,” he 
answered, “ replies not, most Eeverend Father, to such 
wild and vague ohaiges If his honoui be impeached, 
he will defend it with his body, and with that sword 
which has often fought for Ohiisteiidom ” 

“ We foigive thee, Bi other Biiaii,” said the Grand 
Mastei 5 “ though that thou hast boasted thy wailiko 
achievements befoie us, is a gloiifymg of thiiic own 
30 deeds, and comoth of the Enemy, whs) tempteth us to 
exalt 0111 own uoishi[) And now let those wlio haie 
aught to witness of the life and coineisation of this 
Jewish woman, stand foith befoie us” 
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There was a bustle im the part .of <he hall, 

and when the Grand Master inquired am. on, 

it was replied, there Wiis in the erowd a bedridden 
man, whom the prisoner hsfcd restored to the peifect 
use of his limbs, by a mifaisinirae! balsam. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

The poor peasant, a Saxon by birth, was dragged 
forward to the bar. Perfectly cured he certamly was 
not, for he supported himself forward on crutches to 
give evidence. Most unwilling was his testimony, and 
given with many teais , but he admitted that two 10 
years since, when residing at York, he was suddenly 
afflicted with a sore disease, while labouring for Isaac 
the rich Jew, in his vocation of a jomer , that he had 
been unable to stir from his bed until the remedies 
applied by Rebecca’s directions, and especially a warm- 
ing and spicy-smelling balsam, had m some degree 
restored him to the use of his limbs “And may it 
please your gracious Reverence,” said the man, “ I can- 
not thmk the damsel meant harm by me, though she 
hath the ill hap to be a Jewess , for even when I used 20 
her remedy, I said the Patei and the Cieed, and it 
never operated a whit less kindly ” 

“ Peace, slave,” said the Giand Master, “ and begone > 

It well suits biutes like thee to be tampering and 
trinketmg with hellish cures, and to be giving your 
labour to the sons of mischief Hast thou that 
unguent of which thou speakest ^ ” 

The peasant, fumbhng m his bosom with a tiemblmg 
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hand, ]3ioduced a small box, bearing some Hebrew 
characters on the hd, which was, with most of the 
audience, a sure proof that the devil had stood 
apothecary. Beaumanoir, after crossing himself, took 
the box into his hand, and, learned in most of the 
Eastern tongues, lead with ease the motto on the lid, 
— The Lion of the Tribe of Judah hath conqwnd 
“ Strange powers of Sathanas,” said he, “ which can 
convert Scripture uito blasphemy, mingling poison with 
10 our necessary food ' — Is theie no leech here who can 
tell us the ingredients of this mystic miguent ? ” 

Two medicmers, as they called tliomselvcs, the one 
a monk, the other a baibor, appeared, and avouched 
they knew nothing of the matermls, excepting that 
they savoured of myrih and campluie, which they 
took to be Oiicntal hoibs. Wlion tins medical 
research was ended, the Saxon peasant desiied humbly 
to have back the medicine, but the G-iaiid Master 
frowned sevuioly at the request “ What is thy name, 
20 fellow ^ ” said he to the oiipple. 

“ Higg, the son of Snell,” answeicd the pe<isant 
“ Then Higg, son of Snell,” said the Oiand Master, 
“ I tell thee it is bettei to be bodiiddeii, than to 
accept the benefit of unbelievers’ medicine that thou 
mayost arise and walk” 

Higg, the son of Snell, witluhew into the crowd, 
but, interestcil in the fate of his benefactress, lingoied 
until he should learn liei doom 

At this period of the trial, the Giand Master com- 
30 manded Eebecca to unveil herself. Opening her bps 
for the fiist time, she leplied patiently, but with 
dignity, “ That it was not the wont of the daiigliteis of 
her people to uncover their faces when alone m an 
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assembly of strangers” The sweet tones of her voice, 
and the softness of her reply, impressed on the audience 
a sentiment of pity and sympathy But Beaumanoir 
repeated his commands that his victim should be 
unveiled. The guards were about to remove her veil 
accordingly, when she stood up before the Grand 
Master and said, ‘ ISTay, but for the love of your own 
daughters — Alas,” she said, recollecting herself, “ ye 
have no daughters > — ^yet for the remembrance of your 
mothers, let me not be thus handled in your presence , 10 
it suits not a maiden to be disrobed by such rude 
grooms I will obey you,” she added, with an expres- 
sion of patient sorrow in her voice, which had almost 
melted the heart of Beaumanoir himself , “ ye are 
elders among your people, and at your command I 
will show the features of an ill-fated maiden.” 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a 
countenance in which bashfulness contended with 
dignity Her exceeding beauty excited a murmur of 
surpiise But Higg, the son of Snell, felt most deeply 20 
the effect produced by the sight of the countenance of 
his benefactress “ Let me go forth,” he said to the 
wardeis at the door of the hall, — “ let me go foith ’ — 

To look at her again will kill me, for I have had a 
share in murdeimg her” 

" I’oaee, poor man,” said llebceca, when she heard 
his exclamation , “ thou hast done mo no harm by 
speaking the truth — thou canst not aid me by thy 
complaints or lamentations Peace, I pray thee — go 
home and save thyself ” 30 

Higg was about to be thiust out by the compassion 
of the warders, but he piomised to be silent, and was 
permitted to remam. Two men-at-aims weie now 
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called forward ; one of them had seen Rebecca work a 
cure upon a wounded man, brought with them to the 
castle of Torquilstone. She did, he said, make certain 
signs upon the wound, and repeated certain mysterious 
words, when the iron head of a square cross-bow bolt 
disengaged itself from the wound, the bleeding was 
stanched, the wound was closed, and the dying man 
was, within the quarter of an hour, walking upon the 
ramparts, and assisting the witness in managing a 
10 mangonel, or machine for hurling stones This legend 
was probably founded upon the fact, that Rebecca had 
attended on the wounded Ivanhoe when in the castle 
of Torquilstone The witness drew from his pouch the 
very bolt-head, which, according to his story, had been 
miraculously extracted from the wound , and as the 
iron weighed a full ounce, it completely confirmed the 
tale, however marvellous 

His comrade had been a witness from a neighbour- 
ing battlement of the scene betwixt Rebecca and 
20 Bois-G-uilberc, when she was upon the point of 
precipitating herself from the top of the tower. Hot 
to be behind his companion, this fellow stated, that he 
had seen Rebecca perch herself upon the parapet of the 
turret, and there take the form of a milk-white swan, 
under which appearance she flitted three times round 
the castle of Torquilstone , then again settle on the 
turret, and once more assume the female form. 

The G-rand Master had collected the suffrages, and 
now in a solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she 
30 had to say against the sentence of condemnation, which 
he was about to pronounce 

“ To invoke your pity,” said the lovely J ewess, with 
a voice somewhat ti emulous with emotion, “ would, I 
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am aware, be as useless as I should hold it mean To 
state that to relieve the sick and wounded of another 
religion, cannot be displeasing to the acknowledged 
Founder of both our faiths, were also imavailing > to 
plead that many things which these men (whom may 
Heaven pardon ’) have spoken against me are impos- 
sible, would avail me but little, since you believe in 
their possibility Nor will I vindicate , myself at the 
expense of my oppressor, who stands there listening to 
the fictions and surmises which seem to convert the 10 
tyrant into the victim — God be judge between him 
and me ’ but rather would I submit to ten such deaths 
as your pleasure may denounce against me, than listen 
to the suit which that man of Belial has uiged upon 
me — friendless, defenceless, and his prisoner But he 
is of your own faith, and his lightest affirmance would 
weigh down the most solemn protestations of the dis- 
tressed Jewess I will not therefore return to himself 
the charge brought against me — but to himself — Yes, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whether 20 
these accusations are not false ? as monstrous and 
calumnious as they are deadly ? ” 

There was a pause , all eyes turned to Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert He was silent 

“ Speak,” she said, “ if thou art a man — if thou art 
a Christian, speak ’ — I conjuie thee, by the habit 
which thou dost wear, by the name thou dost inherit 
— by the knighthood thou dost vaunt — by the honour 
of thy mother — by the tomb and the bones of thy 
father — I conjure thee to say, aie these things true SO 
“ Answer her, brother,” said the Grand Master, 
if the Enemy with whom thou dost wrestle will give 
thee power” 
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In fact, Bois-G-mlbert seemed agitated by contend- 
ing passions, which almost convulsed his features, and 
it was with a constrained voice that at last ho replied, 
looking to Eebecca, — " The scroll ' — the scroll ' ” 

“ Ay,’" said Beaumanoir, “ this is indeed testimony ' 
The victim of her witcheries can only name the fatal 
scroll, the spell inscribed on which is, doubtless, the 
cause of his silence” 

But Eebecca put another interpretation on the 
10 words extorted as it were from Bois-Guilbert, and 
glancing her eye upon the slip of parchment which she 
continued to hold m her hand, she read written there- 
upon in the Arabian character. Demand a Chamjnon ^ 
The murmuring commentary which ran througli the 
assembly at the strange reply of Bois-Guilbeit, gave 
Eebecca leisure to examine and instantly to destroy 
the scroll unobserved When the whispei had ceased, 
the Grand Master spoke. 

“ Eebecca, thou canst deiive no benefit from the 
30 evidence of this unhappy knight, for wliom, as we \\ ell 
perceive, the Enemy is yet too poweiful Hast thou 
aught else to say ? ” 

“ There is yet one chance of hfe loft to me,” said 
Eebecca, “ cvim ]>y your own fierce laws. Jjife has 
been miserable — miserable, at least of late — ])ut 1 will 
not cast away the gift of God, while He alibi ds me the 
means of defending it 1 deny this chaige — I main- 
tain my innocence, and I decl.iie the falsehood of this 
accusation — I challenge the })rivilege of tiuil by 
30 combat, and will appear liy ni> ehaiupiou ” 

“And who, Eebecca,” leplied the Chand Mastei, 
“ will lay lance in rest for a sorceress ? who will be 
the champion of a Jewess 2” 
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“ God will raise me up a champion,” said Rebecca — 

“ It cannot bo that in merry England — tho hospitable, 
the generous, the free, where so many aie ready to 
peril their lives for honour, there will not be found 
one to fight for justice But it is enough that I 
challenge the trial by combat — there lies my gage ” 

She took her embroideied glove from her hand, and 
filing it down before the Grand Master with an air of 
mingled simplicity and dignity, which excited universal 
surprise and admiration 10 

“ Damsel,” he said, “ if the pity I feel for thee arise 
from any practice thine evil arts have made on me, 
great is thy guilt. But I rather judge it the kinder 
feelings of nature, which grieves that so goodly a form 
should be a vessel of perdition Repent, my daughter 
— confess thy witchciafts — turn thee from thine evil 
faith — embrace this holy emblem, and all shall yet be 
well with thee here and hereafter In some sister- 
hood of the strictest order, shall thou have time for 
prayer and fitting penance, and that repentance not to 20 
be repented of. This do and live — what has the law 
of Moses done for thee that thou shouldst die for it ^ ” 

“ It was the law of my fatheis,” said Rebecca , “ it 
was delivered in thunders and in storms upon the 
mountains of Sinai, m cloud and m fire ” 

“ Let our chaplain,” said Beauinanoir, stand forth 

and tell this obstinate infidel” 

“ Forgive the inteiruption,” said Rebecca, meekly , 

“ I am a maiden, unskilled to dispute for my leligion, 
but I -can die for it, if it be God’s will — Let me pray 30 
your answer to my demand of a champion” 

'Give me her glove,” said Beauinanoir “ This is 
indeed a slight and frail gage for a purpose so deadly > 
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— Seest thou, Eebecea, as this thm and light glove of 
thine is to one of our heavy steel gauntlets, so is thy 
cause to that of the Temple, for it is our Older which 
thou hast defied.” 

“ Cast my innocence into the scale,” answered 
Eebecca, “ and the glove of silk shall outweigh the 
glove of iron” 

“ Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to confess thy 
guilt, and 111 that bold challenge which thou hast made?” 

10 “ I do persist, noble sir,” answered Eeliecca 

“ So be it then, in the name of Heaven,” said the 
Grand Master , “ and may God show the right ’ ” 

" Amen,” replied the Preceptors around Inm, and 
the word was deeply echoed bj" the whole assembly. 


CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

“ Brethren,” said r>eaumanoir, “ you are aware that 
we might well have refused to this woman the 
benefit of the trial by coinl^at — but though a Jewess 
and an unbeliever, slie is also a stranger and defence- 
less and God forbid that she should ask the benefit of 
20 our mild laws, and that it should be lefused to her 
Thus, therefore, stands the case I’ebecca, the daughter 
of Isaac of Yoik, is, by many freq[ucnt and suspicious 
circumstances, defamed of sorcery practised on the 
person of a noble knight of our holy Older, and hath 
challenged the combat m pi oof of her innocence To 
whom, revel end laethien, is it youi opinion that we 
should deliver the gage of ])attle, naming him, at the 
same time, to be oui champion on the iield ? ” 
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“ To Brian de Bois-Gruilbert, whom it chiefly con- 
cerns,” said the Preceptor of Goodalricke, “ and who, 
moi cover, best knows how the truth stands in this 
matter.” 

“ Thou sayest right, brother,” said the Grand 
Master “ Albert Malvoism, give this gage of battle 
to Brian de Bois-Guilbert — It is our charge to thee, 
brother,” he continued, addressing himself to Bois- 
Guilbert, “ that thou do thy battle manfully, nothing 
doubtmg that the good cause shall triumph — And do l(J 
thou, Eebecca, attend, that we assign thee the third 
day from the present to find a champion.” 

“ That is but brief space,” answered Eebecca, “ for a 
stranger, who is also of another faith, to find one who 
will do battle, wagering life and honour for her cause, 
against a knight who is called an approved soldier ” 

“ We may not extend it,” answered the Grand 
Master , “ the field must be foughten in our own 
piesence, and diveis weighty causes call us on the 
fouith day from hence” * 20 

“ God’s will be done > ” said Eebecca , “ I put my 
trust in Him, to whom an instant is as effectual to 
save as a whole age ” 

“ Thou hast spoken well, damsel,” said the Grand 
Master , “ but well know we who can an ay himself 
like an angel of light It remams but to name a 
fitting place of combat, and, if it so hap, also of execu- 
tion — ^Whore is the Pieceptor of this house?” 

Albert Malvoism, still holding Eebecca’s glove in 
his hand, was speaking to Bois-Guilbert very earnestly, 30 
but m a low voice 

“ How ' ” said the Giand Master, “ will he not 
receive the gage ? ” 
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“ He will — ^he doth, most Eeverend Father,"'^ said 
Malvoisin, slipping the glove under his own mantle. 
“ And for the place of combat, I hold the fittest to be 
the lists of Saint Gl-eorge belonging to this Preceptory, 
and used by us for military exercise ” 

“ It is well,” said the Grand Master — “ Eebecca, in 
those lists shalt thou produce thy champion ; and if 
thou failest to do so, or if thy champion shall be dis- 
comfited by the judgment of God, thou shalt then die 
10 the death of a sorceress, according to doom — Let this 
our judgment be recorded, and the record read aloud, 
that no one may pretend ignorance” 

One of the chaplains, who acted as clerks to the 
chapter, immediately engrossed the oider in a huge 
volume , and when he had finished writing, the other 
read aloud the sentence of the Grand Master, which 
was expressed as follows : 

“ Rebecca, a Jewess, daughter of Isaac of York, being attainted 
of sorcery and other damnable practices, practised on a Knight 
20 of the most Holy Order of the Temple of Zion, doth deny the 
same , and saith, that the testimony delivered against her this 
day IS false, wicked, and disloyal , and she doth offer, by a 
champion, to avouch her case, he performing his loyal devoir in 
all knightly sort, with such arms as to gage of battle do fully 
appertain, and that at her peril and cost. And therewith she 
proffered her gage Wherefore the most reverend Father and 
puissant Lord, Lucas Marquis of Beaumanoii, did allow of the 
said challenge, and assigned the third day for the said combat, 
the place being the enclosure called the lists of Saint George, 
30 near to the Preceptory of Templestowe And may God aid the 
just cause • ” 

“ Ameu ’ ” said the Giaiid Master , and the word 
was echoed by all around, Eebecca spoke not, but 
she looked up to heaven, and, folding her hands, 
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reraained for a minute without change of attitude 
She then modestly reminded the G-rand Master that 
she ought to be permitted some opportunity of free 
communication with her friends, for the purpose of 
procuring, if possible, some champion to fight in her 
behalf 

“ It is just and lawful,” said the Grand Master , 

“ choose what messenger thou shalt trust, and he shall 
have free communication with thee in thy piison- 
chamber.” 10 

“ Is there,” said Rebecca, “ any one here, who, either 
for love of a good cause, or for ample hire, will do the 
errand of a distressed being ? ” 

All were silent, while Rebecca stood for a few 
moments m mdeseribable anxiety, and then exclaimed, 

“ Is it really thus ? — And, in Enghsh land, am I to 
be deprived of the poor chance of safety which re- 
mains to me, for want of an act of chanty which 
would not be refused to the worst criminal ? ” 

Higg, the son of Snell, at length replied, “ I will do 20 
thine errand as well as a crippled object can, and 
happy were my limbs fleet enough to repair the 
mischief done by my tongue Alas ' when I boasted 
of thy charity, I little thought I was leading thee 
into danger ' ” 

“ God,” said Rebecca, “ is the disposer of all To 
execute his message the snail is as sure a messenger 
as the falcon Seek out Isaac of Yoik — here is that 
will pay for horse and man — let him have this scroll, 
— I know not if it be ^ of Heaven the spirit which 30 
inspires me, but most truly do I judge that I am not to 
die this death, and that a champion will be raised up 
for me. Farewell ’ — Life and death are in thy haste.” 
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The peasant took the scroll, which contained only a 
few lines in Hebrew 

“ I will get me,” he said, “ iny neighbour Buthan’s 
good capul, and I will be at York within as brief space 
as man and beast may ” 

But as it fortuned, he had no occasion to go so far, 
for within a quarter of a mile from the gate of the 
Pieceptory he met with two riders, whom, by their 
dress and their huge yellow caps, he knew to be Jews, 
10 and, on approaching more nearly, discovered that one 
of them was his ancient employer, Isaac of York The 
other was the physician, Babbi Ben Samuel 

“ What poor wretch comes hither upon his crutches,” 
said Ben Samuel, “ desiring, as 1 think, some speech of 
me 2 ” 

Isaac had but glanced at the scioll which Higg 
offered, when, uttering a deep groan, he fell from his 
mule like a dying man, and lay foT a minute insen- 
sible The Rabbi dismounted m great alarm, and 
20 hastily applied the remedies which his ait suggested 
for the recovery of his companion, when the object of 
his anxious solicitude suddenly revived. 

“ Child of my sorrow,” he said, “ well shouldst thou 
be called, Benoni, instead of Rebecca ’ Why should 
thy death bring down my grey hairs to the giave, till, 
111 the bitterness of my heart, I curse God and die ’ ” 

“Brother,” said the Rabbi, in great surprise, “ait thou 
a father in Israel and dost thou uttei words like unto 
these 2 — I trust that the child of thy house yet In'eth?” 
30 “ She liveth,” answered Isaac , “ but it is as Daniel, 

who was called Beltheshazz;ar, even when within the 
den of the lions She is captive unto those men of 
Belial, and they will wreak their ciuelty upon her, 
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sparing neither for her yonth noi her comely favour. 

O ' she was as a crown of green palms to my grey 
locks , and she must wither iii a night, like the gourd 
of Jonah > — Child of my love ’ — child of my old age ' 
oh, Eebecca, daughter of Eachel i the darkness of the 
shadow of death hath encompassed thee ” 

“ Yet read the scroll,” said the Eabbi , “ perad- 
venture it may be that we may yet find out a way of 
deliverance.” 

“ Do thou read, brother,” answered Isaac, “ for mine 10 
eyes are as a fountain of water” 

The physician read, but in their native language, 
the following woids — 

“ To Isaac, the son of Adomkam, whom the Gentiles call 
Isaac of York, peace and the blessing of the promise be 
multiplied unto thee ' — My father, I am as one doomed to die 
for that which my soul knoweth not — even for the crime of 
witchcraft My father, if a strong man can be found to do 
battle for my cause with svord and spear, according to the 
custom of the Nazar enes, and that within the lists of Temple- 2C 
^owe, on the third day from this time, peradventure our fathers’ 
affyd will give him strength to defend the innocent, and her 
who hath none to help her Wherefore look now what thou 
doest, and whether there be any rescue One Nazarene warrior 
might indeed bear arms in my behalf, even Wilfred, son of 
Cedric, whom the Gentiles call Ivanhoe But he may not yet 
endure the weight of his ainioui Nevertheless, send the tidings 
unto him, my father , for he hath favour among the strong 
men of his people, and as he was our companion in the house of 
bondage, he may find some one to do battle for my sake And 30 
say unto him, even unto him, even unto Wilfred, the son of 
Cedric, that if Rebecca live, or if Rebecca die, she liveth or 
dieth wholly free of the guilt she is charged withal ” 

“ Take courage,” said the Eabbi, “ foi giief availeth 
nothing Gu-d up thy loins and seek out this Wilfred, 
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the son of Cedric It may be he will helj) thee with 
counsel or with strength , for the youth hath favour in 
the eyes of Kichard Ooeur-de-Lion, and the tidings 
that he hath returned are constant in the laud. It 
may be that he may obtain his letter, and his signet, 
commanding these men of blood that they proceed not 
in their purposed wickedness.” 

“ I will seek him out,” said Isaac, “ for he is a 
good youth, and hath compassion for the exile of 
10 Jacob ” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

It was in the twilight of the day when her trial, if 
it could be called such, had taken place, that a low 
knock was heard at the door of Rebecca’s prison- 
chamber 

“ Enter,” she said, “ if thou art a friend , and, 
if a foe, I have not the means of refusing thy 
entrance ” 

“I am,” said Pnian de Bois-Giiilbeit, entering the 
apartment, “ fiiond or foe, Reliecca, as the event of 
20 this mteiview shall make me You have no reason 
to fear me, or if I must so qualify my speech, you have 
at least now no leasoii to fear me ” 

“I fear you not, Sir Knight,” replied Rebecca, 
although her short-drawn breath seemed to belie the 
heroism of her accents , “ my trust is strong, and I 
fear thee not ” 

"'You have no cause,” answered Rois-C-uillieit, 
gravely , “ my former fiantic attpmi)ts you have not 
now to dread Within youi call are guards, ovei 
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whom I have no authority They are designed to 
conduct you to death, Eebecca, yet would not suifer 
you to he msulted by any one, even by me, were my 
frenzy — for frenzy it is — to urge me so far.” 

“ May Heaven be praised > ” said the Jewess , 

“ death is the least of my apprehensions in this den 
of evil” 

“ Silence, maiden,” answered the Templar , “ such 
discourse now avails but little Thou art condemned 
to die not a sudden and easy death, such as misery lo 
chooses, and despair welcomes, but a slow, wretched, 
protracted course of torture, suited to what the 
diabolical bigotry of these men calls thy crime ” 

“ And to whom — if such my fate — to whom do I 
owe this ? ” said Eebecca , “ surely only to hmi, who, 
for a most selfish and brutal cause, dragged me hither, 
and who now, for some unknown purpose of his own, 
strives to exaggerate the wretched fate to which he 
exposed me.” 

“ Think not,” said the Templar, “ that I have so 20 
exposed thee , I would have bucklered thee against 
such danger with my own bosom, as freely as ever I 
exposed it to the shafts which had otherwise reached 
thy life” 

“ What IS thy purjjose, then, Sir Knight ^ ” said the 
Jewess , “ speak it biiefly — If thou hast aught to do, 
save to witness the miseiy thou hast caused, let me 
know it , and then, if so it please you, leave me to 
myself — the step between time and eternity is shoit 
but terrible and I have few moments to prepare for 30 
it” 

“1 peiceive, Eebecca,” said Bois-Guilbert, “that 
thou dost continue to burden me with the charge of 
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distresses, which most fain would I have prevented. — 
Could I guess the unexpected ai rival of yon dotard, 
whom some flashes of fi antic valour, and the praises 
yielded by fools, have raised for the present above the 
hundreds of our Order, who think and feel as men 
free from silly and fantastic prejudices ^ ” 

“ Yet,’’ said Eebecca, “ you sate a judge upon mo, 
innocent — most innocent — as you knew me to be — 
you concurred in my condemnation, and, if I aright 
10 understood, are yourself to appear in arms to assert 
my guilt, and assure my punishment ” 

“Thy patience, maiden,” leplied the Temjilar — 
“ ISTo race knows so well as thine own tribes how to 
submit to the time, and so to trim their baik as to 
make advantage even of an adverse wind ” 

“ Lamented be the hour,” said Eebecca, “ that has 
taught such art to the House of Israel ’ It is our 
curse. Sir Knight, deserved, doubtless, by our own mis- 
deeds and those of our fathers , but you — ^you who 
20 boast your fieedom as your birthiight, how much 
deeper is youi disgrace when you stoop to soothe the 
prejudices of others, and that against your own convic- 
tion ? ” 

“ Your words are bitter, Kebecca,” said r>ois-Guilbert, 
pacing the apartment with impatience, “ Imt I came 
not hither to bandy reproaches with you — Knf)W that 
Bois-Guilbeit yields not to created man, although 
circumstances may for a time induce him to alter his 
plan That scroll which warned thee to demand a 
30 champion, from whom couldst thou think it came, if 
not from Bois-Guilbert ? ” 

“A brief respite fiom instant death,” said Iteliecca, 
“ which will little avail me — was this all thou coiddst 
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do for one whom thou hast brought near even to the 
verge of the tomb ? ” 

“ 1:^0, maiden,” said Bois-Guilbert, “ this was not all 
that I purposed. Had it not been for the accursed 
interference of yon fanatical dotard, and the fool of 
Goodalncke, the office of the Champion Defender had 
devolved, not on a Iheceptor, but on a Companion 
of the Order Then 1 myself — such was my purpose 
— ^had, on tlie sounding of the trumpet, appeared in 
the lists as thy champion, disguised indeed in the lO 
fashion of a roving knight, who seeks adventures to 
prove his shield and spear , and then, let Beaiimanoir 
have chosen not one, but two or tliiee of the brethren 
hero assembled, I had not doubted to cast them out of 
the saddle with my single lance. Thus, Kebecca, 
should thine innocence have been avouched, and to 
thine own gratitude would I have trusted for the 
reward of my victory” 

“ This, Sir Knight,” said Kebecca, is but idle 
boasting — a brag of what you would have done had 20 
you not found it convenient to do otherwise. You 
received my glove, and my champion, if a creature so 
desolate can find one, must encounter your lance in 
the lists — yet you would assume the air of my fiiend 
and protector > ” 

“ Thy friend and protector,” said the Templar, 
gravely, “ I will yet be — but mark at what risk, or 
rather at what certainty, of dishonour , and then, 
blame me not if I make my stipulations, before I offer 
up all that I have hitherto held dear, to save the life 30 
of a Jewish maiden ” 

“ Speak,” said liebecca , “ I understand thee not ” 

“ Well, then,” said Bois-Guilbert, “ I will speak as 
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freelj as ever did doting penitent to his ghostly father, 
when placed lu the tricky confessional — Eehecca, if I 
appear not in these lists I lose fame and rank — lose 
that which is the breath of my nostrils, the esteem, 1 
mean, in which I am held by my brethren, and the 
hopes I have of succeeding to that authority, which is 
now wielded by the bigoted dotard Lucas de Beau- 
manoir.” 

“ Thou hast made thy choice between causing to be 
10 shed the blood of an innocent woman, or of endanger- 
ing thine own earthly state and earthly hopes — What 
avails it to reckon together ? — thy choice is made ” 

“ No, Rebecca,” said the knight, in a softer tone, 
and drawing nearer towards her , “ my choice is not 
made — nay, mark, it is thine to make the election. 
If I appear in the lists, I must mamtaiii my name in 
arms , and if I do so, championed oi uiichampioned, 
thou diest by the stake and faggot, for there lives not 
the knight who hath coped with me m arms on equal 
20 issue, save Richard Coeui-de-Lion, and his minion of 
Ivanhoe Ivanhoe, as thou well knowest, is unable to 
bear his corslet, and Richard is in a foreign piison ” 

“ And what avails repeating tins so often ? ” said 
Rebecca 

“ Much,” replied the Templar , “ for thou must 
learn to look at thy fate on every side” 

“ Well, then, turn the tapestry,” .said the Jewess, 
“ and let me see the other side ” 

“ If I appear,” said Bois-Guilbert, “ in the fatal lists, 
30 thou diest by a slow and cruel death, in pain such as 
they say is destined to the guilty heieaftei. l)Ut if I 
appear not, I lose fame, I lose honoui, T lose the pro- 
spect of such gieatness as scaice empeiois attain to — ■ 
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I sacrifice mighty ambition, — and yet Rebecca,” he 
added, throwing himself at her feet, “ this greatness 
will I sacrifice, this fame will I renounce, this power 
will I forego, even now when it is half within my 
grasp, if thou wilt say, Bois-Guilbert, I receive thee 
for my lover” 

“ Think not of such foolishness. Sir Knight,” 
answered Rebecca, “ but hasten to the Regent, the 
Queen Mother, and to Prince John — they cannot in 
honour to the English ciown, allow of the proceedings lO 
of your Grand Master So shall you give me protec- 
tion without sacrifice on your part, or the pretext of 
requiring any requital from me ” 

“ With these I deal not,” he continued, holding the 
tram of her robe — “ it is thee only I address ; and 
what can counterbalance thy choice ^ Bethink thee, 
were I a fiend, yet death is a worse, and it is death 
who is my rival ” 

“ I weigh not these evils,” said Eebecca, Be a 
man, be a Chiistian ^ If indeed thy faith recommends 20 
that mercy which rather your tongues than your 
actions pretend, save me fioin this dreadful death, 
without seeking a requital which would change thy 
magnanimity into base barter” 

“ ISTo, damsel ' ” said the proud Templar, springing 
up, “ thou shalt not thus impose on me — if 
renounce present fame and futuie ambition, I renounce 
it for thy sake, and we will escape in company 
Listen to me, Rebecca,” he said, again softening his 
tone 5 “ England, — Europe, — is not the world There 30 
are spheres in which we may act, ample enough even 
for my ambition We will go to Palestine, where 
Conrade, Maiquis of Montscriat, is my friend — a friend 
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free as myself from the doting scruples which fetter 
our free-born reason — rather with Saladm will wo league 
ourselves, than endure the scorn of the ]>igots whom 
we contemn. — Thou shalt be a queen, Rebecca — on 
Mount Carmel shall we pitcli the tin one which my 
valour will gam for you, and I will exchange my long 
desired batoon for a sceptre ' ” 

“ A dream,” said liobecca , “ an empty vision of the 
night, which, were it a waking reality, affects mo not 
10 Enough, that the power which thou mightest acquire, 
I will never share. Put not a price on my deliverance, 
Sir Knight — sell not a deed of generosity — protect 
the oppressed for the sake of charity, and not for a 
selfish advantage — Go to the throne of England , 
Richard will listen to my appeal from these cruel 
men ” 

“ Never, Rebecca ' ” said the Templar fiercely “ If 
I renounce iny Order, for thee alone vill I i enounce 
it — Ambition shall remain mine, if thou refuse my 
20 love , I will not be fooled on all hands — Stoop my 
crest to Richaid ? — ask a boon of t.liat lieait of piide 2 
— Never, Rebecca, will I place the Order of the 
Temple at his feet in my person I may forsake the 
Older, I neAm’ Avill degrade oi betiay it” 

“ Now, God be gracious to me,” said Rebecca, “ for 
the succour of man is wellmgli hojieless ' ” 

“ It is indeed,” said the Templar , “ for ],)roud as 
thou art, thou hast in me found thy match If I 
enter the lists with iny spear in rest, think not lUiy 
30 human consideration shall picAmiit my putting foitli 
my strength , and then think upon thiiie own fate — 
to die the dreadful death of the worst of eiiminals — 
to be consumed upon a blazing pile — not a lelic left 
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of that graceful frame, from which we could say this 
lived and moved ^ — ^Rebecca, it is not in woman to 
sustain this prospect — thou wilt yield to my suit.” 

" Bois-G-uilbert,” answered the Jewess, “ thou 
knowest not the heart of woman, or hsist only con- 
versed with those who are lost to her best feelings I 
tell thee, proud Templar, that not in thy fiercest battles 
hast thou displayed more of thy vaunted courage, than 
has been shown by woman when called upon to suffer 
by affection or duty I am myself a woman, tenderly lO 
nurtured, naturally fearful of danger, and impatient of 
pain — ^yet, when we enter those fatal lists, thou to 
fight and I to suffer, I feel the strong assurance within 
me, that my courage shall mount higher than thme. 
Farewell — I waste no more words on thee , the tune 
that remains on earth to the daughter of Jacob must 
be otherwise spent — she must seek the Comforter, who 
ever opens his ear to the cry of those who seek him 
m sincerity and in truth ” 

“We part then thus?” said the Templar, after a short 20 
pause “ would to Heaven that we had never met, or 
that thou hadst been noble in birth and Christian m 
faith ' — ^Nay, by Heaven i when I gaze on thee, and 
think when and how we are next to meet, I could even 
wish myself one of thme own degraded nation, my 
hand conversant with ingots and shekels, instead of 
spear and sliield , my head bent down before each 
petty noble, and my look only terrible to the shivermg 
and bankrupt debtor ” 

“ Thou hast spoken the Jew,” said Rebecca, “ as the 30 
persecution of such as thou ait has made him Read 
the ancient history of the people of God, and tell me 
if those, by whom Jehovah wrought such marvels 
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among the nations, were then a people of misers and 
of usurers i — Farewell ^ — I envy not thy blood-v on 
honours — I envy not thy bai barons descent from 
northern heathens — I envy thee not thy faith, which 
is ever in thy mouth, but never in thy heart nor in 
thy practice ” 

“ There is a spell on me, by Heaven ' ” said Bois- 
Guilbert, I almost think yon besotted skeleton 
spoke truth, and that the reluctance with which I part 
10 from thee hath something in it more than is natural 
— Fair creature I ” he said approaching near her, but 
with great respect, — “ so young, so beautiful, so fearless 
of death ' and yet doomed to die, and with infamy and 
agony Who would not weep for thee ^ — The tear 
that has been a stranger to these eyelids for twenty 
years, moistens them as I gaze on thee But it must 
be — nothing may now save thy life Thou and 1 
are but the blind instruments of some ii resistible 
fatality, that huriies us along, like goodly vessels driving 
20 before the storm, which are dashed against each other, 
and so perish Forgive me, then, and let us part at 
least as friends part I have assailed thy lesolution 
in vain, and mine own is fixed as the adamantine 
decrees of fate” 

“ Thus,” said Itebecca, “ do men throw on fate the 
issue of their own wild passions But I do forgive 
thee, Bois-Guilbert, though the authoi of my early 
death There are noble things which cioss ovei tliy 
powerful mind , but it is the garden of tlie sluggard, 
30 and the weeds have rushed up, and eons].)ned to choke 
the fail and wholesome blosst)ni ” 

“ Yes,” said the Templar, “ I am, Ibcbecca, as thou 
hast spoken me, untaught, untamed — and pioud, that. 
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amidst a shoal of empty fools and crafty bigots, I have 
retained tlie prc-ommeiit fortitude that places me 
above them. 1 have been a child of l)attle from my 
youth upward, high iii my views, steady and indexible 
in pursuing them Such must I remain — proud, in- 
dexil)le, and unchanging , and of this the world shall 
have proof — But thou forgivest me, Ile])eoca ? ” 

“ As freely as ever victim forgave her executioner ” 

“ Farewell, then,” said the Templar, and left the 
apartment. lO 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Whbh the Black Knight left the Try sting- tree of the 
generous Outlaw, he held his way straight to a neigh- 
bouring religious house, called the Piiory of Saint 
Botolph, to which the wounded Ivanhoe had been 
removed when the castle was taken, under the guid- 
ance of the faithful Gurth and the magnanimous 
Wamba On the succeeding moining the Black 
Knight was about to set forth on his journey, accom- 
panied by the jester Wamba, who attended as his 
guide 20 

“ We will meet,” he said to Ivanhoe, “ at Conings- 
bnrgh, the castle of the deceased Athelstane, since 
there thy father Cediic holds the funeral feast for 
his noble relation I would see your Saxon kindred 
together. Sir Wilfred, and become better acquainted 
with them than heretofore Thou also wilt meet me , 
and it shall be my task to reconcile thee to thy father ” 

“ Sir Knight of the Fetterlock, smce it is your 
pleasure so to be distmguished,” said Ivanhoe, “ I fear 
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me you have chosen a talkative and a tiouhlesome 
fool to be your guide But he knows every path .ind 
alley in the woods as well as e’er a hunter who fie- 
quents them, and the poor knave, as thou hast paitly 
seen, is as faithful as steel ” 

“Nay,” said the Knight, “an he have the gift of 
showing my road, I shall not grumble with him that 
he desires to make it pleasant. — Faie thee well, kind 
Wilfred — I charge thee not to attempt to travel till 
10 to-morrow at earliest.” 

So saying, he extended his hand to Ivanhoe, who 
pressed it to his lips, took leave of the Prior, mounted 
his horse, and departed, with Wamba foi his com- 
panion 

As they were pacing at their leisure through the 
recesses of the forest, “ Canst thou construe me this. 
Sir Knight,” said Wamba — “ When is the wme-pitcher 
and thy purse better empty than full ? ” 

“ Why, never, I think,” replied the Knight 
20 “ Thou never deservest to have a full one in thy 

hand, for so simple an answer ’ Thou hadst best 
empty thy pitcher ere thou pass it to a Saxon, and 
leave thy money at home ere thou walk in the gieen- 
wood ” 

“ You hold our friends for robbers, then ^ ” said the 
Knight of the Petteilock 

“ You hear me not say so, fair sir,” said Wamba , 
“ only I would wish my mail at home, and my puise 
in my chamber, when I meet with these good fellows, 
30 because it might save them some trouble ” 

“ JFe are bound to pi ay foi tliem, my fiiend, 
notwithstanding the fair charactei thou dost afford 
them ” 
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*' And yet/’ said Wamba, coming close up to the 
Knight’s side, “ there be companions who are far 
more dangerous for travellers to meet than yonder- 
outlaws ” 

“ And who may they be, for you have neither bears 
nor wolves, I trow ? ” said the Knight, 

“ Marry, sir, but we have Malvoisin’s men-at-arms,” 
said Wamba , “ and let me tell you, that, in time of 
civil war, a half score of these is worth a band of 
wolves at any time They are now expecting their lo 
harvest, and are reinforced with the soldiers that 
escaped from Torquilstone. So that, should we meet 
with a band of them, we are like to pay for our feats 
of arms — Now, I pray you. Sir Knight, what would 
you do if we met two of them ? ” 

“ Pm the villains to the earth with my lance, 
Wamba, if they offered us any impediment ” 

'‘But what if there were four of them ” 

“ They should drink of the same cup,” answeied the 
Knight 20 

“ What if SIX,” continued Wamba, “ and we as we 
now are, barely two — would you not remember 
Locksley’s horn ? ” 

“ MTiat t sound for aid,” exclaimed the Knight, 

“ against a score of such rascmlle as these, whom one 
good knight could drive before him, as the wind drives 
the withered leaves ? ” 

“ Nay, then,” said Wamba, “ I will pi ay you for a 
close sight of that same hoin that hath so poweiful a 
breath.” 30 

The Knight undid tiie clasp of the baldric, and 
indulged his fellow-travellei, who immediately hung 
the bugle round his own neck 
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Tra-liia-la,” said he, whistling the notes ; “ nay, 1 
know niy gamut as well as anothei ” 

“ How mean you, knave said the Knight , “ re- 
store me the bugle ” 

“ Content you, Sir Knight, it is in safe keexnng. 
When Valour and Folly travel. Folly should bear the 
horn, because she can blow the best ” 

“ Kay but, rogue,” said the Black Knight, “ this 
exceedeth thy license — Beware ye tamper not with 
10 my patience ” 

“ Uige me not with violence. Sir Knight,” said the 
Jestei, keeping at a distance fioiu the im])atient 
champion, “or Folly will show a clean pa,]r of heels, 
and leave Valour to find out his way thiough the 
wood as best he may ” 

“Kay, thou hast hit mo there,” said the Knight, 
“ and, sooth to say, 1 have little tune to jangle with 
thee Keexi the horn an thou wilt, but let us proceed 
on our journey ” 

20 “ You will not liaiin me, then ? ” said Wamba 

“ I tell thee no, thou knave ' ” 

“ And now that Folly wears the hoin, let Valour 
rouse himself, and shako his mane, for, if I mistake not, 
theie are company in yonder lirako that are on the 
look-out for us” 

“ What makes thee judge so ^ ” said the Knight. 

“ Because I have twice oi thiico noticed the glance 
of a moil ion fioin amongst the green loaves Flad 
they been honest men, they had kept tlie X)ath Bnit 
30 yonder thicket is a choice cha]>el foi the Cleiks of 
Saint Kicholas” 

“ By my faith,” s<iid the Kniglit, (-losing his viscr 

I think thou best in the light on’t ” 
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And in good time did he close it, for three arrows 
flew at the same instant from the suspected spot 
against his head and breast, one of which would have 
penetrated to the brain, had it not been turned aside 
by the steel visor 

“ Thanks, trusty armourer,” said the Knight. — 

“ Wamba, let us close with them,” — and he rode 
straight to the thicket He was met by six or seven 
men-at-arms, who ran against him with their lances at 
full career. Three of the weapons struck against him, lO 
and splintered with as little effect as if they had been 
driven against a tower of steel The Black Knight’s 
eyes seemed to flash fire even through the aperture of 
his visor. He raised himself in his stirrups with an 
air of inexpressible dignity, and exclaimed, “ What 
means this, my masters t ” — The men made no other 
reply than by drawing their swords and attacking him 
on every side, crying, “ Die, tyiant > ” 

“ Ha f Saint Edward ’ Ha > Saint George ^ ” said 
the Black Knight, striking down a man at every m- 20 
vocation , “ have we traitors here ? ” 

A knight in blue armour, who had hitherto 
kept himself behind the other assailants, spurred 
forward with his lance, and taking aim, not at the 
rider but at the steed, wounded the noble animal 
mortally, 

“ That was a felon stroke ’ ” exclaimed the Black 
Knight, as the steed fell to the eaith, bearmg his rider 
along with him 

And at this moment, Wamba winded the bugle, for 30 
the whole had passed so speedily, that he had not 
time to do so sooner The sudden sound made 
the murderers bear back, and Wamba, though so 
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imperfectly weaponed, did not hesitate to rush in 
and assist the Black Knight to rise 

“ Shame on ye, false cowards ’ ” exclaimed he in the 
blue harness, who seemed to lead the assailants, “ do ye 
fly from the empty blast of a hoin blown by a 
Jester ? ” 

Animated by his words, they attacked the Black 
Knight anew, whose best refuge was now to place 
his back against an oak, and defend himself wiiii his 
10 sword. The felon knight, who had taken another 
spear, watching the moment when his formidable 
antagonist was most closely pressed, galloped against 
him m hopes to nail him with his lance against the 
tree, when his purpose was again intercepted by 
Wamba The Jester hovered on the skirts of the 
fight, and effectually checked the fatal career of the 
Blue Knight, by hamstringing his horse with a stroke 
of his sword. Horse and man went to the ground , 
yet the situation of the Knight of the Fetterlock 
20 continued very precarious, when a grey -goose shaft 
suddenly stretched on the earth one of the most 
foimidable of his assailants, and a band of j eonien 
broke forth from the glade, headed by Locksley and 
the jovial Friar, who soon disposed of the lufifians, all 
of whom lay on the spot dead or mortally wounded 
The Black Knight thanked his deliverers with a 
dignity they had not observed in his foimer 
healing. 

“ It concerns me much,” he said, “ even before I 
30 express my full gratitude to my ready fiiends, to dis- 
cover, if I may, who have been my unprovoked enemies. 
— Open the visor of that Blue Knight, Wamba, who 
seems the chief of these villains.” 
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“ Come, valiant sir,” said Wamba, “ I must be your 
armourer as well as your equerry — I have dismounted 
you, and now I will unhelm you ” 

So saying, with no very gentle hand he undid the 
helmet of the Blue Knight, which, rolling to a distance 
on the grass, displayed to the Knight of the Better- 
lock grizzled locks, and a countenance he did not 
expect to have seen under such circumstances 

“Waldemar Bitzurse < ” he said in a^onishment , 

“ say me the truth — confess who set thee on this 10 
traitorous deed” 

“ Thy father’s son,” answered Waldemar, “ who, m 
BO doing, did but avenge on thee thy disobedience to 
thy father.” 

The Black Knight’s eyes sparkled with indignation, 
but his better nature overcame it He pressed his 
hand against his brow, and remained an instant gazmg 
on the face of the humbled baron, in whose features 
pride was contending with shame 

“ Thou dost not ask thy life, Waldemar,” he said. 20 
“ He that is in the lion’s clutch,” answered Eitzurse, 

“ knows it were needless ” 

“ Take it, then, unasked , the lion preys not on 
prostrate carcasses — Take thy life, but with this 
condition, that in three days thou shalt leave England, 
and go to hide thine infamy in thy Norman castle, 
and that thou wilt never mention the name of John 
of Anjou as connected with thy felony — ^Let this 
knight have a steed, Locksley, for I see your yeomen 
have caught those which were luniiing loose, and let 30 
him depart unharmed ” 

“ But that I judge I listen to a voice whose behests 
must not be disputed,’’ answeied the yeoman, “ I would 
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send a shaft after the skiilking villain that should 
spare him the labour of a long , journey ” 

“ Thou hearest an English heart, Locksloy,” said the 
Black Knight, “ and well dost judge thou art the more 
bound to obey my behest — I am Kieliard of England I” 
At these words, pronounced in a tone of majesty, 
the yeomen at once kneeled down before him, and at 
the same tune tendered their allegiance, and implored 
pardon for their offences 

10 “ Else, my friends,” said Eichard “ Your mis- 

demeanours, whether in forest or field, have been 
atoned by the loyal services you rendered iiiy distressed 
subjects before the walls of Torqiiilstone, and the 
rescue you have this day afforded to your sovereign 
Arise, my liegemen, and be good subjects in future — 

And thou, brave Locksley ” 

“ Gall me no longer Locksley, my Liege, but know 
me under the name, which, I fear, fame hath blown 
too widely not to have reached even your royal ears — 
I am Eobm Hood of Sherwood Forest.” 


CHAPTEE XXXVII. 

The mode of entering the great tower of Conings- 
burgh Castle is very peculiar, and partakes of the 
rude simplicity of the caily times in which it was 
erected. A fliglit of steps so deep and narrow as 
to be almost piecipitous, leads up to a low portal 
ill the south side of the towci. liy this entiance, the 
good King Eiohaid, followed by Ins faithful Ivanhoe, 
was ushered into the round apaitmont which occupies 
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the whole of the third story from the ground. Wil- 
fred, hy the difficulties of the ascent, gained time to 
inutile his face in liis mantle, as it had been held 
expedient that he should not present himself to his 
father until the King should give him the signal. 

There were assembled in this apartment, around 
a large oaken table, about a dozen of the most dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Saxon fannlies in the 
adjacent counties Cedric, seated among Ins country- 
men, seemed to act as chief of the assembly Upon lO 
tlie entrance of Itichard he arose gravely, and gave 
him welcome by the oidinary salutation Waes hael, 
laismg at the same time a goblet to his head The 
King returned the gi-eetmg with the appropriate 
words, DriTic hael, and paitook of a cup which was 
handed to him by the sewer. The same couitesy 
was offered to Ivanhoe, who pledged his father in 
silence 

When this introductory ceremony was performed, 
Cedric arose, and, extending his hand to Eichard, con- 20 
ducted him into a small and very rude chapel, which 
was excavated, as it were, out of one of the external 
buttresses Two flambeaux or torches showed by a 
red and smoky light, the rude altar of stone, and the 
crucifix of the same material Before this altar was 
jrlaced a bier, and on each side of the bier kneeled 
three priests, who told their beads, and muttered them 
prayers For this service a splendid soul-scat was paid 
to the convent of Saint Edmund’s by the mother of 
the deceased. Eichard and Wilfred followed Cedric 30 
into the apartment of death, wlieie, as their guide 
pointed with solemn an to the untimely bier of 
Athelstane, they followed his example m devoutly 
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crossing themselves, and muttering a brief prayer for 
the weal of the departed soul. 

This act of pious chanty performed, Cedric again 
motioned them to follow him, gliding over the stone 
floor with a noiseless tread , and, after ascending a few 
steps, opened with great caution the door of a small 
oratory, which adjoined to the chapel The loophole 
which enlightened it showed a female of a dignified 
mien, and whose countenance retained the marked 
10 remains of majestic beauty. Her long mourning robes, 
and her flowing wimple of black cypiess, enhanced the 
whiteness of her skin Her countenance expressed the 
deepest sorrow that is consistent with resignation. 

“ Hoble Edith,” said Cediic, after having stood a 
moment silent, as if to give Eicliaid and Wilfred time 
to look upon the lady of the mansion, “ these are 
worthy strangers come to take a part in thy sorrows 
And this, in especial, is the valiant Knight who fought 
so bravely for the deliverance of him for whom we 
20 this day mourn.” 

“ His bravery has my thanks,” retuincd the lady ; 
“ I thank, too, his courtesy, and that of his coinjianion, 
which hath brought them hither to behold the mother 
of Athelstane, m her deep hour of sorrow To your 
care, kind kmsman, I entiust them, satisfied that they 
will want no hospitality which these sad walls can 
yet afford” 

The guests bowed deeply to the mourning parent, 
and withdrew with their hospitable guide 
30 Another winding stair conducted them to an apait- 
ment of the same size with that which they had fiist 
entered, occupying indeed the story immediately al)o\e 
When they entered, they found themselves in the 
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presence of about twenty matrons and maidens of dis- 
tinguished Saxon lineage, among them the Lady 
Bowena. They were engaged m bedecking with 
embroidery a large silken pall, destined to cover the 
bier of Athelstane, and in selecting from baskets of 
flowers placed before them, garlands, which they 
intended for the same mournful purpose 

To Cedric the sorrow of his ward seemed so much 
deeper than any of the other maidens, that he deemed 
it proper to whisper the explanation — “ She was the 10 
affianced bride of the noble Athelstane.” 

He then conducted them into a small room, destmed, 
as he informed them, for the exclusive accommoda- 
tion of honourable guests, and was about to withdraw 
when the Black Knight took his hand 

“ I crave to remind you, noble Thane,” he said, 

“ that when we last parted, you promised, for the 
service I had the fortune to render you, to grant me 
a boon.” 

“ It IS granted ere named, noble Knight,” said 20 

Cedric , “ yet, at this sad moment ” 

“ Of that also,” said the King, “ I have bethought 
me — but my time is brief — neither does it seem to 
me unfit, that, when closing the grave on the noble 
Athelstane, we should deposit therein certain prejudices 
and hasty opinions ” 

“ Sir Knight of the Fetterlock,” said Cedric, colour- 
ing, and interrupting the King in his turn, “ I trust 
your boon regards yourself and no other , for in that 
which concerns the honour of my house, it is scarce 
fitting that a stranger should mingle ” 

“ Nor do I wish to mingle,” said the Kmg, mildly, 

“ unless in so far as you will admit me to have an 
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interest As yet yon have known me but as the Black 
Knight of the Fetterlock — Know me now as Eichard 
Blantageiiet ” 

“ Kichard of Anjou i ” exclaimed Cednc, stepping 
backward with the utmost astonishment 

“ JSTo, noble Cedric — Hiehard of England ' — whose 
deepest interest — whose deepest wish is to see her sons 
united with each other. And now to my boon,” said 
the King, “ I require of thee, as a man of thy woid, on 
10 pain of bemg held faithless, man-swoin, and niddeimg, 
to forgive and receive to thy parental affection the 
good knight, Wilfred of Ivaiihoe In tins reconcili- 
ation thou wilt own I have an interest — the happiness 
of my friend, and the quelling of dissension among my 
faithful people” 

“ And this IS Wilfred ’ ” said Cedric, pointing to his 
son 

“ My father f — my father > ” said Ivanhoe, prostrat- 
ing himself at Cedric’s feet, “ grant me thy forgive- 
20 ness ! ” 

“ Thou hast it, my son,” said Cedric, raising him up 
“ The son of Hereward knows how to keep his word, 
even when it has been passed to a ISTorman — Thou 
art about to speak,” he added, “ and I guess the topic 
The Lady Eowena must complete two years’ mourning, 
as for a betrothed husband — all our Saxon ancestors 
would disown us were we to treat earlier of a new 
union for her The ghost of Athelstane himself would 
burst his bloody cerements, and stand before us to 
30 forbid such dishonour to his meinoiy ” 

It seemed as if Cedric’s words had laised a spectre , 
for, scarce had he uttered them eie the door flew open, 
and Athelstane, aiiayed m the garments of the grave, 
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stood before them pale, haggard, and like something 
arisen fiom the dead > 

“ In the name of God > ” said Cedric, addressing 
what seemed the spectre of his departed friend, “ if 
thoii art mortal, speak * — if a departed spirit, say for 
what cause thou dost revisit us, or if I can do aught 
that can set thy spirit at repose — Living or dead, 
noble Athelstane, speak to Cedric i ” 

“ I will,” said the spectre, very composedly, “ when 
I have collected breath, and when you give me time — 10 
Alive, saidst thou ? — I am as much alive as he can be 
who has fed on bread and water for three days which 
seem three ages.” 

“ Why, noble Athelstane,” said the Black Knight, 

“ I myself saw you struck down by the fierce Templar 
towards the end of the storm at Torquilstone, and as 
I thought, and Wamba reported, your skull was 
cloven through the teeth” 

“ You thought amiss. Sir Knight,” said Athelstane, 
“and Wamba lied — No thanks to the Templar, though, 20 
whose sword turned m his hand, so that the blade 
struck me flatlings, being averted by the handle 
of the good mace with which I warded the blow, 

I was stunned indeed, but unwounded Others, of 
both sides, were beaten down and slaughtered above 
me, so that I never recovered my senses until I found 
myself in a coffin — (an open one, by good luck) — 
placed before the altar of the church of Saint Edmund’s. 

I sneezed repeatedly — groaned — awakened, and would 
have arisen, when the Sacristan and Abbot, full of 30 
terror, came running at the noise, surprised, doubtless, 
and no way pleased to find the man alive, whose heirs 
they had proposed themselves to be I asked for wine 
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— they gave me some, but it must have been highly 
medicated, for I slojit yet more deeply than before, and 
wakened not for many hours I found my arms 
swathed down — ^my feet tied so fast that mine ankles 
ache at the very remembrance — the place was utterly 
dark. I should have been there still, had not some 
stir 111 the Convent, which I find was their procession 
hitherward to eat my funeral feast, when they well 
knew how and where I had been buried alive, sum- 

10 moned the swarm out of their hive They went, 
however, and I waited long for food — ^no wonder — the 
gouty Sacristan was even too busy with his own pro- 
vender to mind mine At length down he came, and 
left me a nook of pasty and a flask of wine 1 ate, 
drank, and was invigorated , when, to add to my good 
luck, the Sacristan, too totty to discharge his duty of 
turnkey fitly, locked the door beside the staple, so 
that it fell ajar The light, the food, the wine, set 
my invention to work The staple to which my 

20 chains were fixed, was more rusted than I had sup- 
posed Tmdnig myself fieed fiom it, I dragged 
myself upstairs as well as a man loaded wnth shackels, 
and emaciated with fasting might, and hither I came 
with all speed — man and mother’s son flying before 
me wherever I came, taking me for a spectre, the 
more especially as, to pi event my being xecognised, I 
drew the corpse-hood over my face I did but dis- 
close myself to iny mother, eie I came m quest of 
you, my noble friend ” 

30 “ And you have found me,” said Cedric, “ ready to 

lesume our brave pi ejects of honour and libeity I 
tell thee, never will dawn a moiiow so aiisjacious as 
the next, for the deliveiance of the noble Saxon race.” 
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“ Talk not to me of delivering anyone/’ said Athel- 
Btane , “ it is well T am delivered myself ” 

“ For shame, noble Athelstane,” said Cedric. “ Tell 
this Norman Prince, Bichard of Anjou, that, lion- 
hearted as he IS, he shall not hold undisputed the 
throne of Alfred, while a male descendaht of the Holy 
Confessor lives to dispute it ” 

“ How I ” said Athelstane, “ is this the noble King 
Bichard ? ” 

“ It IS Bichard Plantagenet himself,” said Cedric , 10 
“yet I need not remind thee that, coming hither a guest 
of free-will, he may neither be mjured nor detained 
prisoner — thouwellknowest thy duty to him as his host,” 
“Ay, by my faith > ” said Athelstane ; “ and my 
duty as a subject besides, for I here tender him my 
allegiance, heart and hand ” 

“ Think on the freedom of England, degenerate 
Prince ' ” said Cedric. 

“ A truce to your upbraidings,” said Athelstane ; 

“ bread and water and a dungeon are marvellous 20 
mortifiers of ambition, and I rise from the tomb a 
wiser man than I descended mto it ” 

“ And my ward, Bowena,” said Cedric — “ I trust 
you intend not to desert her ? ” 

“ Father Cedric,” said Athelstane, “ be reasonable. 
The Lady Bowena cares not for me — she loves the 
little finger of my kinsman Wilfred’s glove better 
than my whole peison — Here, cousin Wilfred of 

Ivanhoe, in thy favour I lenounee and abjure 

Hey ' by Saint IJunstan, our cousin Wilfred hath 30 
vanished ' — Yet, unless my eyes are still dazzled with 
the fasting 1 have undergone, I saw him stand there 
but even now” 
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All now looked aroniid and enquired for Ivanhoe, 
but he had vanished It was at length discovered 
that a Jew had been to seek him , and that, after 
very brief conference, he had called for Gurth and his 
armour, and had left the castle 

King Bichard was gone also, and no one knew 
whither At length it was learned that he had 
hastened to the court-yard, siinimoned to Ins presence 
the Jew who had spoken with Ivanhoe, and after a 
10 moment’s speech with hun, had called vehemently to 
horse, thrown himself upon a steed, compelled the Jew 
to mount another, and set off at a rate, which, accord- 
ing to Wamba, rendered the old Jew’s neck not worth 
a penny’s purchase. 


OHAPTEB XXXYIII. 

Our scene now returns to the exterior of the Castle, 
or Preceptory, of Templestowe, about the hoiii when 
the bloody die was to be cast for the life or death of 
Rebecca. It was a scene of bustle and life, as if the 
whole vicinity had poured forth its inhabitants to a 
20 village wake, or rural feast A throne was erected for 
the Grand Mastei at the east end of the tilt-yard, 
surrounded witli seats of distinction for the Pre- 
ceptors and Knights of the Ordei At the opposite 
end of the lists was a })ile of faggots, so arianged 
aiound a stake, deeply fixed in the gioiind, as to 
leave a space for the victim whom they weio destined 
to consume, to cuter withm the fatal ciicle, in older 
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to be chained to the stake by the fetters which hung 
ready for that purpose 

At length the diawlDridge fell, the gates opened, 
and a knight, bearing the great standard of the Order, 
sallied from the castle, preceded by six trumpets, and 
followed by the Knights Preceptors, two and two, the 
Grand Master coming last, mounted on a stately horse, 
whose furniture was of the simplest kind Behind 
him came Brian de Bois-Guilbert, armed cajo-dL-p%e in 
bright armour, but without his lance, shield, or sword, 10 
which were borne by his two osqniies behind him. 

After these came a guard of warders on foot, 
amidst whose partisans might be seen the pale form 
of the accused, moving with a slow but undismayed 
step towards the scene of her fate, A coarse white 
dress of the simplest form had been substituted for 
her Oriental garments , yet there was such an ex- 
quisite mixture of courage and resignation in her look, 
that even m this garb, and with no other ornament 
than her long black tresses, each eye wept that looked 20 
upon her. 

The unfortunate Eebecca was conducted to the 
black chair placed near the pile On her first glance 
at the terrible spot where preparations were makmg 
for a death alike dismaying to the mind and pamful 
to the body, she was observed to shudder and shut 
her eyes, piaying inteinally doubtless, for her lips 
moved though no speech was heard In the space 
of a minute she opened her eyes, looked fixedly on 
the pile as if to familiarize her mind with the object, 30 
and then slowly and natuially turned away her head. 

Meanwhile, the Giand Mastei had assumed his 
seat Malvoism, then, acting as godfather of the 
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champion, stepped forward, and laid the glove of the 
Jewess, which was the pledge of battle, at the feet of 
the Grand Master 

“ Valorous Lord, and reverend Lather,” said he, 
“ here standeth the good Knight, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, Knight Preceptor of the Order of the 
Temple, who, by accepting the pledge of battle which 
I now lay at your reverence’s feet, hath become bound 
to do his devoir in combat this day, to maintain that 
iO this Jewish maiden, by name Eebecca, hath justly 
deserved the doom passed upon her in a Chapter of 
this most Holy Order.” 

The Grand Master commanded the heiald to stand 
forth and do his devoir The trumpets then again 
flourished, and a herald, steppmg forward, proclaimed 
aloud, — “ Oyez, oyez, oyez. — Here standeth the good 
Knight, Sir Brian de Bois-Guilbert, ready to do battle 
with any knight of free blood, who will sustain the 
quarrel allowed and allotted to the Jewess liebecca.” 

20 “ No champion appeals for the appellant,” said the 

Grand Master “ Go, herald, and ask her whether 
she expects any one to do battle for her in this her 
cause ” The herald went to the chair m which 
Eebecca was seated, and Bois-Giiilbeit suddenly 
turning his horse’s head toward that end of the lists, 
was by the side of Pebecca’s chair as soon as the 
herald 

The herald spoke to llebeeca in these teiins — 
Damsel, the Honoiiiable and Peveiend the Grand 
30 Master demands ,of thee, if thou ait piepared with a 
champion to do battle this day m thy behalf, or if 
thou dost yield thee as one justly condemned to a 
deserved doom ^ ” 
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“ Say to-tfee- Orand Master,” replied Eebecca, “ that 
I maintam my innocence, and do not yield me as 
justly condemned, lest I become guilty of mine own 
blood. Say to him, that I challenge such delay as 
his forms will permit, to see if God, whose opportunity 
is m man’s extremity, will raise me up a dehverer; and 
when such uttermost space is passed, may His holy 
will be done ' ” The herald retired to carry this 
answer to the Grand Master. 

“ God foibid,” said Lucas Beaumanou’, “ that Jew lO 
or Pagan should impeach us of injustice ' — Until the 
shadows be cast from the west to the eastward, will 
we wait to see if a champion shall appear for this un- 
fortunate woman. When the day is so far passed, let 
hei prepare for death.” 

The herald communicated the words of the Grand 
Master to Eebecea, who bowed her head submissively, 
folded her arms, and, looking up towards heaven, 
seemed to expect that aid from above which she could 
scarce promise herself from man. During this awful 20 
pause, the voice of Bois-Guilbert broke upon her ear — 
it was but a whisper, yet it startled her more than the 
summons of the herald had appeared to do. 

“ Eebecea,” said the Templar, “ dost thou hear me 
“ I have no portion in thee, cruel, hard-hearted 
man,” said the unfortunate maiden 

“ Ay, but dost thou understand my words ^ ” said 
the Templar. “ for the sound of my voice is frightful in 
mine own ears I scarce know on what ground we 
stand, or for what purpose they have brought us hithei — 30 
This listed space — that chair — these faggots — know 
their purpose, and yet it appears to me like something 
unreal ” 
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" My mind and senses keep tench and lime/* 
answered Eebecca, “ and tell me alike tliat those 
faggots are destined to consume my earthly body, and 
open a painful but a biief passage to a bettei world.” 

“ Hear me, Eebecca,” said the Templar , “ a better 
chance hast thou for Me and liberty than yonder 
knaves and dotard dream of Mount thee behmd mo 
on my steed — on Zamor, the gallant horse that never 
failed his rider — in one shoit hour is pin suit and 
10 enq[uiry far behmd — a new world of i)leasure opens to 
thee — to me a new career of fame Lot them speak 
the doom which I despise, and oiaso the name of 
Bois-Guilbert from their list of monastic slaves ' I 
will wash out with blood whatever blot they may dare 
to cast on my scutcheon,” 

“ Tempter,” said Eeliecca, “ begone ’ — IN'ot m this 
last extremity canst thou move me one hair’s-breadth 
from my resting-place — surrounded as I am by foes, 
I hold thee as my worst and most deadly enemy — 
20 avoid thee, in the name of God < ” 

Albert Malvoism, alarmed and impatient at the dura- 
tion of their conference, now advanced to niton upt it 
“ Hath the maiden acknowledged hci guilt ? ” he 
demanded of Bois-Guilbert , “ or is she resolute in her 
denial ? ” 

“ She is indeed resolute “ said Bois-Guilbeit 
“ Then,” said Malvoism, “ must thou, noble brother, 
resume thy place to attend the issue — Come, biavc 
Bois-Guilbert ” 

30 As he spoke, he laid his hand on the knight’s luidle, 
as if to lead him back to his station 

“ False villain, what meanest thou by thy baud on 
my lein ? ” said Sii Brian angnly. And shakmg off 
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his companion’s grasp, he rode back to the upper end 
of the lists 

The Judges had now been two hours m the lists, 
awaiting in vain the appeal ance of a champion. 

It was, however, the general belief that no one 
could or would appear for a J ewess, accused of sorcery , 
and the knights whispered to each other, that it was 
time to declare the pledge of Hebecca forfeited At 
tins instant a knight, urging his horse to speed, 
a].)peared on the plain advancing towards the lists A 10 
hundred voices exclaimed, “A champion! a champion'” 
And the multitude shouted unanimously as the knight 
rode into the tilt-yard The second glance, however, 
served to destroy the hope that his timely arrival had 
excited His horse, urged for many miles to its 
utmost speed, appeared to reel from fatigue, and the 
rider, either from weakness, weariness, or both, seemed 
scarce able to support himself in the saddle 

To the summons of the herald, who demanded his 
rank, his name, and purpose, the stranger knight 20 
answered readily and boldly, “ I am a good knight and 
noble, come hither to sustain with lance and sword the 
just and lawful quairel of this damsel, Eebecca, 
daughter of Isaac of York , to uphold the doom pro- 
nounced against her to be false and truthless, and to 
defy Sir Biian de Bois-Guilbert, as a traitor, murderer, 
and liar , as I will prove m this field with my body 
against his, by the aid of God, of Our Lady, and of 
Monseigneur Saint George, the good knight ” 

“ The stranger must first show,” said Malvoism, 30 
“ that he is good knight and of honourable lineage 
The Temple sendeth not forth her champions against 
nameless men.” 
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“ My name,” said the Kniyht, raising his helmet, 
“ IS better known, my lineage more pure, Malvoism, 
than thine own I am Wilfred of Ivanhoo.” 

“ I will not fight with thee at present,” said the 
Templai, in a changed and hollow voice “Get thy 
wounds healed, pnivey thee a better horse, and it may lie 
T will hold it worth my while to scourge out of thee 
this boyish spirit of bravade” 

“ Ha > proud Templar,” said Ivaiihoe, “ hast thou 
10 foigotten that twice didst thou fall befoie this lance ^ 
Remember the lists at Acre — remember the l^assage of 
Arms at Ashby — remembci thy pioud vaunt in the 
halls of Rotherwood, and tlie gage of your gold chain 
against my reliquary, that thou wouldst do l)attlc with 
Wilfiod of Ivanhoe, and recover tlie lionoin thou 
hadst lost > By that reliquaiy, and the holy lelic it 
contains, I will proclaim thee, Tem])lar, a cowaid in 
every couit in Europe — ^in every Preco 2 >toiy of thine 
Order — unless thou do battle without faitliei delay” 

20 Bois-Guilbert turned his countenance iriesolutely 
towards Rebecca, and then exclaimed, looking fieicely 
at Ivanhoe, “ Dog of a Saxon ' take thy lance, and 
prepare for the doatli thou hast diawn upon thee ' ” 

“ Hoes tlie Grand Master allow me the combat ? ” 
said Ivanhoe. 

“ I may not deny what thou hast cfiallongod,” said 
the Gland Master, “ jnovided the maiden accejits 
thee as her champion Yet I would thou weit in 
bettoi plight to do battle An enemy of oui Older 
30 hast thou ever been, yet would I have thee honouiably 
met with ” 

“ Thus — thus as I am, and not otherwise,” said 
Ivanhoe , “ it is the judgment of God — to His keeping 
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I commend myself — ^Kel)ecca,” saad he, nding up 
to the fatal chair, " dost thou accept of me for thy 
champion ? ” 

“ T do,” she said — “ I do,” fluttered by an emotion 
which the fear of death had been unable to produce, 
“I do accept thee as the champion whom Heaven hath 
sent me Yet, no — no — thy wounds are uncured — ^Meet 
not that proud man — why shouldst thou peiish also 

But Ivanhoe was already at his post, and had 
closed his visor, and assumed his lance . Bois-Guilbert lO 
did the same , and his esquiie remarked, as he clasped 
his visor, that his face, which had, notwithstandmg 
the vaiiety of emotions by which he had been agitated, 
eontinuod during the whole mormng of an ashy pale- 
ness, was now become suddenly very much flushed 

The herald, then, seemg each champion m his place, 
uiilifted his voice, repeatmg thrice — Faites 'oos dcoovrs^ 
prciix chcvalvirs f The Grand Master, who held in his 
hand the gage of battle, Eebecca’s glove, threw it 
into the lists, and pronounced the fatal signal words, 20 
La%sscz oiler 

The trumpets soimded, and the knights charged 
each other in full career. The weaned horse of Ivan- 
hoe, and its no less exhausted rider, went down, as all 
h<id expected, before the well -aimed lance and vigoious 
steed of the Templar This issue of the combat all 
had foreseen , but although the spear of Ivanhoe did 
])ut, in comparison, touch the shield of Bois-Guilbert, 
that champion, to the astonishment of all who beheld 
it, reeled m his saddle, lost his stiriups, and fell m the 30 
lists. 

Ivanhoe, extricating himself fiom his fallen horse, 
was soon on foot, hastenmg to mend his fortune with 
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his sword , but his antagonist arose not. Wilfred, 
placing his foot on his breast, and the sword’s point to 
his throat, commanded him to yield him, or die on the 
spot. Bois-Guilbert returned no answer 

“ Slay him not. Sir Knight,” cried the Grand 
Master, “ unshriven and iinabsolved — ^kill not body and 
soul ! We allow him vanquished.” 

He descended into the lists, and commanded thorn 
to unhelm the conquered champion His eyes were 
10 closed — the dark red flush was still on his brow. As 
they looked on him in astonishment, the eyes opened 
— but they were fixed and glazed. The flush passed 
from his brow, and gave way to the pallid hue of 
death Unscathed by the lance of his enemy, he had 
died a victim to the violence of his own contending 
passions 

“ This IS indeed the judgment of God,” said the 
Grand Master, lookmg upwards — “ Fiat voluntas t^ca !’* 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Beiefly after the judicial combat, Cedric the Saxon 
20 was summoned to the court of Iliehard, which, for the 
purpose of quietmg the counties that had been dis- 
turbed by the ambition of his bi other, was then held 
at York Cedric tuslied and pshawed moie than once 
at the message — but he refused not obedience In 
fact, the return of Richard had quenched every hope 
that he had entertained of restoring a Saxon dynasty 
in England His aveision to the Norman race of kings 
was much under mmed, — first, by consideration of the 
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impossibility of ridding England of the new dynasty , 
and, secondly, by the personal attention of King 
Richard, who delighted in the blunt humour of Cedric, 
and so dealt with the noble Saxon, that, ere he had 
been a guest at court for seven days, he had given his 
consent to the marriage of his ward Rowena and his 
son Wilfred of Ivanhoe. 

The nuptials of our hero, thus formally approved 
by his father, were celebrated in the most august of 
temples, the noble Minster of York. 16 

It was upon the second morning after this happy 
bridal, that the Lady Rowena was made acquainted 
by her handmaid Elgitha, that a damsel desired 
admission to her presence, and solicited that their 
parley might be without witness Rowena wondered, 
hesitated, became curious, and ended by commanding 
the damsel to be admitted, and her attendants to 
withdraw 

She entered — a noble and commanding figure, the 
long white veil, in which she was shrouded, over- 20 
shadowing rather than concealing the elegance and 
majesty of her shape Her demeanour was that of 
respect, unmingled by the least shade either of fear, or 
of a wish to propitiate favour, but Elgitha had no 
sooner retired with unwilling steps, than, to the sur- 
piise of the Lady of Ivanhoe, her fair visitant kneeled 
on one knee, pressed hei hands to her forehead, and 
bending her head to the ground, in spite of Rowena's 
resistance, kissed the embroidered hem of her tunic 

“ Wliat means this, lady ? ” said the sui prised bride ; 30 
“ or why do you offer to me a deference so unusual ^ ” 

“ Recause to you, Lady of Ivanhoe,” said Rebecca, 
rising up and resuming the usual quiet dignity of her 
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manner, “ I may lawfully, and without rebuke, pay 
the debt of gratitude which T owe to Wilfred of 
Ivanhoc I am — forgive the lioldnoss which has 
offered to you the homage of my country — t am the 
unhappy Jewess for whom your husband hazarded his 
life against such fearful odds in the tilt-yard of 
Teinplestowe ” 

“ Damsel,” said Ilowena, “ Wilfred of Ivanhoe on 
that day rendered back but in slight measure your 
0 unceasing charity towards him in his wounds and 
misfortunes Speak, is there aught remains in which 
he or I can serve thee 2 ” 

“ Nothing,” said Rebecca, calmly, “ unless you will 
transmit to him my grateful farewell ” 

“ You leave England, then 2 ” said Rowena, scarce 
recovering the surprise of this extraordinary Msit 
'' I leave it, lady, ere this moon again changes My 
father hath a brother high in favoiii with IMohammed 
Boabdil, King of Grenada — thithei we go, secure of 
10 peace and protection, for the payment of such ransom 
as the Moslem exact from our people ” 

“ And are you not then as well protected in 
England 2 ” said Rowena “ IMy husband has favour 
with the King — the King himself is just and 
generous ” 

Lady,” said Rebecca, “ I doubt it not — but the 
people of England aie a fierce lace, quaiiellmg ever 
with their neighboiiis or among themselves, and ready 
to plunge the swoid into the bowels of each other 
iO Such is no safe abode for the childien of my 
people ” 

“ But you, maiden,” said Rowena — you surely can 
have nothing to fear She who mused the sick-lied 
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of Ivanhoe/’ sh.e eontmued, rising witli enthusiasm — 

“ she can have nothing to fear in England, v/here 
>riaxon and iJ^'ornian will contend who shall most do 
her honour” 

“ Thy speech is fair, lady,” said Eehecca, “ and thy 
purpose fairer ; but it may not be — there is a gulf 
betwixt us Our breeding, our faith, alike forbid 
either to pass over it Farewell — yet, ere I go, 

indulge me one request. The bridal-veil hangs over 
thy face , deign to raise it, and let me see the features 16 
of which fame speaks so highly.” 

“ They are scarce worthy of being looked upon,” 
said Eowena , “ but, expecting the same from my 
visitant, I remove the veil” 

She took it off accordingly, and, partly from the 
fionsciousness of beauty, partly from bashfulness, she 
blushed so intensely, that cheek, brow, neck, and 
bosom, were suffused with crimson 

“ Lady,” said Eebeeca, “ the countenance you have 
deigned to show me will long dwell m my remem- 20 
1)rance Long, long will I remember your features, 
and bless God that I- leave my noble deliverer united 
with ” 

She stopped short — her eyes filled with tears She 
hastily wqjed them, and answered to the anxious 
enquiries of Eowena — “ I am well, lady — well But 

my heart swells when I think of Torquilstone and the 
lists of Templestowe — Farewell. One, the most 

trifling part of my duty, lemains undischarged Ac- 
cept tins casket — startle not at its contents ” 30 

Bowena opened the small silver-chased casket, and 
perceived a carcanet or necklace, with ear-]ewels, of 
diamonds, which were obviously of .miinense value. 
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“ It is impossible/’ she said, tendering back the 
casket “ I dare not accept a gift of such con- 
sequence ” 

“ Yet keep it, lady,” returned Rebecca. — “ You have 
power, rank, command, influence , we have wealth, the 
source both of our strength and weakness , the value 
of these toys, ten times multiplied, would not influence 
half so much as your slightest wish Accept them, 
lady — to me they are valueless. I will never wear 
10 jewels more.” 

“ You are then unhappy * ” said Eowena, struck 
with the manner in which Rebecca uttered the last 
words. “ O, remain with us — the counsel of holy 
men will wean you from your erring law, and I will 
be a sister to you.” 

“ Uo, lady,” answered Rebecca, the same calm 
melancholy reigning m her soft voice and beautiful 
features — “ that may not be I may not change the 
faith of my fathers. He, to whom 1 dedicate my 
20 future life, will be my comforter, if I do His will ” 

“Have you then convents, to one of which you 
mean to retire ? ” asked Rowena 

“ Ho, lady,” said the Jewess , “ but among our 
people, since the time of Abraham downwards, have 
been women who have devoted their thoughts to 
Heaven, and their actions to woiks of kindness to 
men, tending the sick, feeding the liungiy, and 
relieving the distiessed Among these will Rebecca 
be numbered Say this to thy lord, should he 
30 chance to enquire aftei the fate of liei whose life he 
saved ” 

There wus an involuntary iremoui on Rebecca’s 
voice, and a tenderness of accent, winch perhaps 
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betrayed more than she would willingly have ex- 
pressed. She hastened to bid Eowena adieu. 

“ ITarewell,” she said: “ May He, who made both 
Jew and Christian, shower down on you His choicest 
blessings I The bark that wafts us hence will be 
under weigh ere we can reach the port.” 



NOTES AND GLOSSARY. 


The following Notes, ■w'hich are merely interpretative, and are 
not intended to display exhaustive research, are combined with 
a Grlossary arranged in the order in which the words occur in the 
text. Words and phrases of frequent occurrence are only once 
referred to, unless in cases of ambiguity. Both Notes and Glossary 
are adapted for pupils of strictly limited reading and vocabulary, 
and should only be used in the last resort. In class- work, it will be 
found that one or more members of the class already understand, or 
are able to infer from the context the meaning of very many of the 
words^ and phrases explained. It should be noted however that 
vocabulary forms a large part of an author's style, and judicious 
use of the Glossary will enable pupils to realise by their own 
observation something of what is meant by style, without being 
troubled by technical definitions. An asterisk prefixed to a word 
indicates an archaism. The part of speech is given in cases which 
admit of doubt, 

\^G‘U7'th and Wamha^ loanctering in the loood^ meet Prioy^ Ayme}\ 
and Brian, de Bois Guilhert, xuho (jLsk them the iray to Gedrir\<^ 
so that they rnay escape the storm that is coyninr/ ov. \V((mt>a 
pu7*po8ely dzT^ects them the 'wrong iray^ hut they presently meet n ith a 
Palmer {Icanhoe in disguise) who takes them to Rotherwood. The 
Tempt ar^ having heard of the beauty of Roimua^ had Qnadt a wager 
with the Prior that he would give him ten butts of Ghian, wine if she. 
turned out to he as heazitiful as she was reported ; if not^ the Prior 
was to give Bynan his gold collar.'] 

P. 1, 1. 12. vent, opening, outlet. 

14. dais, part of a room, tlie floor oi whieb is sliglitly raised 
above the rest. 

18« transversely, crosswise. 

19. board, table. 

P. 2, 1. 1. settle, seat which contains room for more than one 
person - 

3. canopy, a curtain, witli lieadpiece stretelied on a frame, and 
held or fastened over tlie head of a person who sits on a chair of 
state. 
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5 dignitaries, important persons 

1 1 tliane, a person of much the same lank in society as a country 
gentleman oi ‘ squiie ' oi the pieseiit day 

alderman, the chief man at a tube oi county 
14 proprietor, land-owner 

choleric, easily made angry 
25 minever, fur of the grey squirrel 

doublet, close-fitting jacket, covering the body from the neck 
to a little below the waist 

29, sandals, shoes, consisting of a leather solo, with straps across 
the top ot the toot 

33 studded, set \v ith jewels 

P 3, 1 2 perpendicularly, s^iaight 

5, mass, the most impoxtant seivice of the church 

12 clown, a servant, or slave, whose business it was to amuse his 
master by witty convex sati on, or by tucks and tales 

16 tarries, delays, does not come 

17, head-gear, whatever is woin on the head 

19 lartle, short out-dooi dress oi petticoat The word is used 
also for other pai ts of the di ess 

23 hirk, chinch 

28 curfew, the bell wdiich was lung by older of William the 
Contpieioi at eight o’clock eveiy evening as a signal that all files 
and lights weic to be put out 
30 devised, planned 
33 tri e, honest 
P 4, 1 7 prey, plunder, spoil 

12 council, the assen bly of nobles and bishops, etc , who ad\ised 
and assisted the king in goveiiiment 

14 appeal, summon 

lists, place of combat Rec Intioduction 
1 6 passion, lo\ e, i e foi Row^ena 

24 venerable, worthy of revei enee 

25 Templars See Introduction 
retinue, tiain ot servants 

27 tournament See IittioductioTi 
33 impeached, blamed, found fault wnth 

P 5, 1 11 majoi-domo, a seivant whose business it i^’ to look 
attei the aiiangementb of the household, and see that the other 
seivaiits do then wank piopeilv 

15 bugle horn, ^ e liuntmg, 

bell and book, ^ e the sex vices of the church 
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■bell, the bell that is I'ling as a signal at diffeient parts of the 
service 

book, the service book 

23 voluptuousness, love of pleasuie and luxuiy 
P 6, 1 3 cope, a long semicnculai cloak, fastened acioss the 
bi east, worn by priests 

* curiously, elaborately 

8 order, body"of pcisons joined together in a lehgious community* 
11 swart, black, daik 

13 predominant, which overcomes oi over-rules 

18 weeds, dress 

pilgrim, one who goes on a journeys to some saeied place. 

P 7, 1 2 expounded, explained 

3 discourtesy, want of politeness 

5 assume, take 

9 wand, the long stick which the major-domo eaiiies as sign of 
his office 

10 gesture, action, movement of the }K)dy 
salutation, greeting 

20 Cliian, from the Island of Chios, in the Aegean Sea 
23 Franklin = p 2, 1 11 

25 riveted, fastened 

28 ^ cast, styde, form 

29 insipidity, want of spirit, dulness 
32 profuse, plentiful, abundant 

P 8, 1 3 intimated, wcie a sign of 

4 condition, lank, position in life 

14 crusader, one who tights in the Crusades, or wars of the 

Christians against the Turks See lutioduction Pei. so?? s 

15 crave, beg 

19 chastising, rebuking, punishing 

20 train, crowd of people 

23 vanities, foolish amusements 

26 determine, r t , cause to deter mine 
thitherward, to that place 

P 9, 1 4 lac dulce (Lvttn), swi^et milk 
Conversing with, when we aie in tli(‘ society of 

6 pledge, n , greeting or good wish expressed a^ w int^ is htniig 
di link 

7 goblet cup 

8 wassail, a health 
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9 namesalce introduced the word Marena, the daughter of 
the Anglo-Saxon oi Jutish Icadei, Hengest, is said to have niariied 
Voitigein, the Biitish king of Kent The story goes that she 
ortered a cup of wi^ie to Voitigein, using the Anglo-Saxon greeting 
' irots' Aae/’ (= wassail), which means ‘'Be well,* and that he was 
Lohl to icply ^ Dime Ziae/,’ % e dunk health ’ 

10 tribute, olfeimg, token of respect 
13 tax, make a claim upon 

*reqLuire, ask 

17 truce, a short mteival of peace in the midst ot a war. 

Saladin See Intioduetion Persons 
P 10, 1 6 physiognomy, countenance, face. 

8 the vulgar, i e the common, people 

10 doffed, took off 

21 appeased, satisfied 

23 brands, burning logs 
24, 31, mess, plateful 

24 pottage, soup 

25 seethed, boiled 

33 abstinence, abstaining f i om, doing without 
P 11, 1 6 predilection, liking 
8 ^ mystery, occupation, business 

mystery of wood craft, knowledge of the spoi ts and occupations 
of foicstexs and woodmen 

1 1 over-sea, belonging to the other side of the sea, ^ e of the 
English Channel 

15 presumptuous, taking too much upon oneself 
20 Abbot, t e Piioi 

23 garnish, adornments 
troubadours See Introduction 

24 knave, boy, servant 

26 bear them, bear themselves, act bravely. 

28 champions of the Cross, ciusadeis 

29 badge, i e the eight-pointed cross See j) 6, 1 7- 

31 Champions Sepulchre, ^ e Templars Sec Introduction. 

Pe7^s07lS 

32 palm, the token of victory 
assigned, given, gianted 

P 12, 1 3 St John The knights ot St John or Rhodes weie 
an or del ot soldier monks, founded 1048, whose vows were very 
similar to those ot the Tcmplais 
8 bulwark, defence, pxotection 
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13 asseveration^ dcclaiation ot the tiuth ot Avhat baid 
15 chivalry, knights 

19 St John-de-Acre Aero, on the coast oi Palestine, \\ab taken 
(1191) by Richard I during the Thud Oiusade, and altor-uards 
handed ovei to the knights ot St John 

22 antagonists, opponents 
assailants, pei sons who attack 

29 blithely, gladly 

30 guerdon, rewai d 
prohibits, fozbids 

P 13, L 18 assumed, leceived 

23 assumed, pietended 

31 challenge, offer to fight See Intioduction 
33 abide, endure, oi wait patiently toi 

P 14, 1 3 vaunts, boasts 

6 surety, one who makes a piomise on behalf ot iinothei, and 
offers to siitfci the consequences if the pioinise ])e not tuliilled 

7 security 1 6 

8 proffer, offer 

pledge, a token of -value, kc^it by the peisou to wliom the 
piomise IS made, until it has been cairicd out 

9 reliQLuary, a box oi case for holding a lelic 

13 vailing his bonnet, lowcnng his cdp, i e bowing his head 
bonnet, cap 

testifying, showing, giving a pi oof ot 

14 alleged sanctity, pretended sacied ohaiaetei 

relic, something kept in memoiy of a saint oi sacied peison, 
such as a poition of his clothing, oi something usc^l by him 
17 vagrant, wander ei 
19 underlies, subject to 
27 warrant, v , pledge, piomise 

inestimable, so valuable that its woith cannot lie leckcnit cl 

31 grace-cup, dunking enp, winch wms handed to c^ieh guest 
in tuui at the conelasion ot a bainpiet oi ni(\il 

32 Obeisance, bending of th<^ hodv in sign ot icspect 
P 15, 1 9 usury See Intioduction 

gull, cheat 

10 gauds, iis(4ess OI nanuuits 

warrant, r , feel ceitain [about youi having] 

shekels, Hebiew" toms woitli about 2s Id The wot cl is used 
thioughout Iranhoi^ ixs^'inouey in a gencial sense 
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11 scripj hd*^ h)i coni lining money 

12 lialfiing, halfpenny 

16 Exchequer Sec Inti eduction. 

17. be my speed, help me 

19 Beshrew, cut he 

21 conference, eon\ei nation 

22 Moslem oi JIos/e7n^ hoth = 3faho77iefany fol- 
lower of the Aial> (boin 569 v n ), uho taught his 

eountijnien to gne up then fonnei uotslnp ot matiy gods, and to 
believe in one Allah (AiiABrG=“(xod) His leligion was adopted by 
the Aiahs and atteiwaids a gioat many ot the Eastern nations, 
a.mong others by the Tiuks Saiacen pioperly means Arab in race^ 
but it IS used «ilso as etpnvalent to l^lahometan 

25 intricate, elaboiate, contused 

P 10,1 4 tapestry, cui tains or hangings foi the wall worked 
with the needle 

7 accommodated, lilted, made convenient 

8 curiously, ef ji 0, 1 8 

12. homage, respect due to a poison of supcnoi rank 

13 genuflection, hendmg ot the knee 

14 Palmer, pilgnm, vho usually earned a bianch of a palm-tree 
as a sign that h<^ had Ixh^ii to the Holy Land 

17 tram, servants in attendance 

23 kindred, lelationslup 

32 surmounted, ovei come 

P 17, 1 5 tourney ISee Introduction 

7 tidings, news 

9 * comeliness, good looks 

26 travail, laboui, toils 

shrmes, places made sacred because they contain die body or 
relies of a saint 

28 boon, ta\oui, kind gift 

3<^ Ignoble, undignilied, mean 

33 mean degree, low lank 

P 18, 1 3 kennels, has Ins kennel, i r sleeps 

1 St Buiistan (92") OSS), an Anglo-Saxon oi Old English saint, 
find Aichbisho]) of Oantf^ibiuy 

9 bondsman, sla\ e 

15 matins, nioining ])iayeis 

19 ejaculations, <ii(‘s, uttc^iances 

27 apprehension, diiMd, ttai 

30 requite, r ( ^\aId 
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P 19, 1 14 extremity, extreme degiee 

20 rack, an instrument of toiture toi stretehmg the limbs 

29 g'ood will, good intentions, kind ti eatinent 

P 20, 1 3 extortions, the taking away ot goods or money from a 
pel son by force 

4 Lazarus, the beggai in the paiable See /S' LiiLe^ wi 19 31 

9 rating*, leckoning 
12 tribe, e nation 

15 mail, t e mail aimour See Intioduction 

28 postern gate, small gate at the back or side of a castle. See 
Illustiation, p 144 

P 21, 1 3 recumbent, lying down 
8 alacrity, eagerness 

10 demeanour, manner, behavioui 
12 without, outside 

22 moat, ditch filled with watei, uhich suiiounds a house or 
castle See Illustiation, p 144 

23 drawbridge, wooden plank bridge, which can be diaun up by 
chains or let down again When tastened up it toiins a wall 
or additional defence against an enem^^ See Tllustiation, p 144 

26 buckram, strong linen cloth 
28 raiment, clothes 

30 gaberdine, long loose gown 

P 22, 1 2 devious, winding, out of the beaten tx'ack 

8 Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, who was di owned in the Red Sea 

as he pursued the childien ot Israel See xi\ 23 28 

11 regard, have respect tor, pay attention to 

12 manor, lordship, poition ot land ovei which one /o}d has 
authority 

14 beseems not, is not pioper foi 

16 succour, help 

P 23, 1 1 Jacob, the giandson of a/ta m ^ and tathei of 

twelve sons, who weie ancestois of the ftn/ie Jeirudi 

2 harbour, lodge, take letiige 
22 lackest, ait without, ait in need of 
32 prompted, suggested 

P 24, 1 8 superstitious, being the lesult of a toolish H‘ligious 
belief 

penance, penalty imposed I)}' ,i piiest oi 1>\ tlu (’hunliasa 
punishment foi sin 

9 dead men Isaac leteis sneeiingly to the Kol> Sepiiklut at 
Jeiusalem 
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10 Blasplieme, si>eak uieveiexitly <>t sacied thnigh 
ir> kmg'ht's cliaiB and spurs See Iiitioduct ion 
20 scroll, i>«ipei oi ])arehnient with waiting 

2S Lombardy Jews m Spain and and espeei<illy in Loin- 

baidy, weie peisecnied less than in othei paits ni EuKipo^ 

2i) Milan was famous at this time toi the manuiaetuie ot aimoui 

d2 fornisli forth, pi (Aide the needtul things 

!* 2I>, 1 5 forfeit, atl/ , foiteited, guen up as a sign ot cliheat 

12 rod of Moses, which liiought toith water from the loek* 
See Ahnr/?^s, xvii 

22 predominated, o\ (U'caine, gob the better 
2(5 usa^e StH-^ Intioduetion 

20 burly burly, contused eiowd 
33 ^ramercy, thanks 
1\ 2(5, 1 I* courtesy, kiudnesb 
franWy, fiet4y 

2 go but, be a vt'ry sitong uMson that sluuild pi event 

7 pavilions, tents 

8 pennons, Hags ot swallow tail toini 

0 cbaIlong*ers, i e those wlio ( hallenged (jtheiL> to tight 
12 squire See Intioduction 

23 tournament S(h‘ Inti oducd ion 

25 yeomanry, i r nnddh'-class people Yeomen weie piopeily 
small tiumeis who owned then land as tieelioldeis As lighting 
men they weie anhos, who fonglit on toot with J}ou\s and ai'iows 

degree, rank 

27, 1 G sumptuously, splendidly, giandly 

9 babits, eostum<»s 

11 La Boyne Amours (Old Fuktsoh), the cpieeii (jt beauty and 
lo\e See Intioduction 

18 bigb mettled, spnit(‘d 

caracoled, juaneed, wlieeled <ibont 

22 daughter of Zion, Jewt^ss Zion wyls tho hill on which Jeru- 
sahun, tlu^ ])iineipal (ityoi the* Jews, stood 
25 symmetrical, w(41 juopoi tiomsl 
32 sable tresses, l>lack han 
V 28, 1 (5 pendants, hanging oi naments 
8 agraffe, a soit ot biooch 
1.5 king, i ( Solomon 
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15 Rose, etc See Sonfj of A^o/omoHy n 1 

19 Mammon of unxiglateousness, Mu^ked mammon, m iicb 

man See Luic, 9 means ^ iiehes,’ and s(j ‘iieh 

man/ 

20 MarRs, coins woith rih 4d* 

Byzants, gold coins worth about 9s John gi\es Isaac these 
titles in 3 oke, because ot his wealth. 

contesting, disputing, stiuggling 
22 cross, com The mail of a c^OcS.s was made on certain coins 
pouches, pockets ox puises 

26 hourx (Ababig), beautiful maiden 
30 congee, bow 

P 29, 1 2 churls, people of low rank 

4 usurers vSee In trod action 

5 hinds, peasants — -hexe used nieiely as a term of contempt 

6 synagogue, place of worship of the Jews 
8 injurious, insulting. 

19 vis inertise, (Latin), force of inaction 
22 porker, pig 

P 30, 1 12 white, z e the white centre of the tax get 

15 St Grizzel, St Giiselda 

16 voice, vote, approval 
19 deportment, behaviour 
24 an, if 

27 mlidel, unbelieving 

28 swarthy hide, dai k skin 

29 horse-furniture, trappings and hainoss of a horse 
P 31, I 3 Marry, by Mar 3 % i e the Vnam IMaiv 

5 abomination Jews axe fox bidden to eat tlu‘ tksh ot ])ig^ 

7 wooden sword, a playswoid which was oiten earned by a 
jester 

13 vanciuished, conqueied 

14 brandishing, flinging about with the arms 

lb champion, figlitex, one wlio hghts on beliall of another 

19 Witless, one without understanding 

20 Weatherbrain, ? e scatteibiain, toolish ])(‘isoii 

Alderman, piopeily the eldei or chief ot a tribe \\^unba 
intends a ]oke, that Aldexmen are often toolisli pt nph , although 
supposed as elders to be wise 

23 heraldry, the science of nuiking coats of anus The herald 
should know^ what signs and colouis .uc <iI]ow(.d t>y the laws ot 
herald} y to be placed beside ox upon one another 
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32 jennet, hoise 

V 32, 1 4 cavalcade, ude 

8 iialidom, holiness, / r tact of Inking a Christian 
11 liberal, genemus, toleiant 

17 gTa.ce, iuloinnieut, featine of alii action 

21 acquiesced, agu^^d 

24 * undertake, he willing and ready to fight 
29 reverse, handle-end 

P 33, 1 1 arms of courtesy, liaiinlesb weajions 

8 accomplished, iulfilled, lv( })t 

9 vow, Sidinnn pionnse 

breaking* lances , 1 1 tourney , 26 barriers Ugo Infcro- 
duetioii 

23 adjudge, decndc 

V 34, 1 L pacijQLc, pi^actd'ul 

2 extremity, <*nd, outside limit 

4 sallying, going (*ut 

7 individually, one hy one 

8 respective, helonging to eaeli 

9 clanong, a kind ot tiuuipet with .i nau(A\ tube 
1 1 dexterity, &kill 

22 swerved charge, tinned Ins hoise^ *isid<' as he cliaiged. 

23 encounter, meeting 

29 Saracenic music was played liy the Saiacen tolloweis 

ot Bois-Oinlbei t 

33 defiance, eont< miituons ehalh'nge 

P 35, 1 5 device, thc‘ engiavcsl (unhlem, or })k tuu\ which ex- 
piessedthe t haiacdei oi condition ut llu^ kinghl 

5 Disinherited, having the lights of an hen oi eldei son taken 
a\\a\ fiom one 

9 alley, passage 

13 presumption, boldiu'ss, daring 
1 i redoubted, tamous toi counige 

18 confessed yourself, ( ont( ssed \om sms to the jii lesi, as a man 
would natan illy do if lu^ (‘\|)c‘c It'd to die 

20 peril, e, ])ul info<lang<u 

1^ 3b, 1 I stationary, witlunil mowng 

3 adversary, <m(‘m\ 

14 augured, e\pt‘(t(Ml, look< d foiwaid to 
terminate, ( ud 
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Id gallantry, fine, bold conduct 

24 recoil, i eti eat 

25 address, skill 

recovered, pulled up, caused to lecovei balance, 

29 demivolte, half*-wheel 
32 acclamations, shouts of praise 
attested, proved, boi o witness to 
P 37, 1 2 graced, made splendid, adorned 
3 resumed, taken again 
station, position 

8 trunclieon, staff of authority 

9 the onset, the signal for the knights to attack one another^ 

12 fortune, luck, 

15 and 23 fair, adv , skilfully 
21, addressed, aimed, duected 

22 attained, leaohed 

24 visor. See Intioduciioii 

26. reputation, fame, eliaiaetei toi coinage 

30. extricate, disentangle 

P 38, 1 2 marshals, officers who kept oidei and had authoiity 
over the pioceedings 
5 species, kind 
7 resentful, angiy 

20 heaver See Introduction 

21 quaffed, drank 
28 sahle, black 

P 39, 1 8 casque, helmet 

16 career, iide , the luslimg onwaid of the hoises 

23 avowing, deelaiing, confessing 

29. unanimous, with one accoid, uith one mind or voice 
30 award, decision in a pei son’s favour 
P 40, 1 4 alleging, giving as a leason 
14 issue, lesult 

16 successively, one after anotlun 

22 ascertained, discoveicMl, made ceitain 

24 Over forhode, mav <h)d foi})Ki 
28 impending, thicaicuing 

32 circumference, linul, siu louiubng lirie 

33 wants of, is thi(K‘ indies kss than 
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P 41, 1 3 ponderous, extremely heavj^ 

4 course, chai^^e or ])oiit in the touin.iinent 
3 eulogy, speech xn piaxse 

14, accoutred, cloiheil and eo\eied 

1*1 war-furniture, armovu and haiuess, such as is woia lu war. 

19 exhibiting*, showing oh 

23 attributed, gnenas the cause 

24 propriety, pr<xper condixet, good manneis 
P 42,1 2 expecting, uniting t ox 

5 excitation, eMuiement 

1 1 prerogative, pi i\ ilege to w Inch one has a right 

12 confer, bestow, gi\e 

10 interchangeably, alternately 

25 discomfiture, deteat 

26 malevolent, malicious, ill-dispos(‘d 

3* 43, 1 6 Barbary, a stale in theiu>ithof Africa, niliahited by 
Ai'abs, and whence Aiiihian hoiscs ui‘ie iin|)oit<^d 

IG Philistine, / r en<unv The Phihsliiu^s the (^nennes ot 

the dews Set' xin , etc 

21 Og Sihon, two kings coiupieied by the Jt*ws in the time ot 
Moses Sec \xi 21 S5 

P 41, 1 1 menacing, Ihicatonmg 
i damsels, joung ladies 
5 disaifection, lebeUion against authority 

13 confirm, strengthen hy agi cement, oi consent 
nomination, naming a iieison as suitable toi an aiipoiutment 

oi position of impoitanee 
23 sire, tatiuu 
25 empress, i f <]iu'en 

29 possesses, n* ac([u,iini(Ml with, has knowledge ol 

[(rif}fhafff}HlsIt^if)ih(}r m flu (oio nann nt ^ as Ins 

a)id Iranhof }e(eins a>))is ftnd Ao/.ses, ef( , It ant tla knajhts ha lat^ 

( onqtfi t (d '] 

n sustam, hold, k('cp n]> 

45, 1 7 vicinity, iKughIxiiii nood 

11 Oriental, Ristem 

16 dejected, rasi down, nielaiu holv 
mien, inannts, i \pussion 

19 twelve Holy Patheis, tht' sons of Jacob See note on p 23, 

1 I 

20 venture, und(i taking, enteipiise 
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21 jot and tittle, sma-llest paits 

law of Moses, f e the laws and cnstoins imposed n]H)u th(‘ 
Jews by Moses, and coniainetl in tlu^ Book ot Ian iticns 

22 zecchms, a Venetian gold com woith about 9b (kl 

23 talons, claws 

26 blotcli of Egypt him, ? e mav he be pl.igui‘d with blotches and 
hods, — as the Egyptians w^eio plagiust in the time ot Mostvs See 
Exoaas, IX 8-12 

P 46, 1 2 myrrh and aloes, rich scents 
5 exacted, insisted upon receiving 
7 store, wealth 
gettings, gams 

14 suppress, keep under, not to show signs of. 

15 in some sort, m one way 

19 children of Zion See note on p 27, 1 22 
22 pageant, show, splendid ceiemony 

29 Sahaoths, Sabbaths The Jewish Sabbath, oi diy of lest, is 
Satui day 

P 47,1. 2 rebuilding Jeiusahnn uas taktni and the I'nnpltMni 
Mount Zion destroyed hy Titus, tlic son of tlie Homan emjxnt i 
Augustus, in A D , 70 
C awe, dioad, feai 

1 1 Nazarene, ? ^ a Chn^tian, oi follow ei ot Jesus of Nazareth 

20 screen, veil, coveiing 

27 intercourse, dealing, conieisation 
P 48, 1 10 exultation, (blight 

12 draught, dunk 

16 nectar, dunk tit foi gods 
li fain to quaff, glad lo d ink 

18 draff, di<‘gs ot nuilt ttiet _t been hrewcnl 
20 in hand the whiPt, to go on with toi little while 
26 -urplus, what is left ovei, wdiat ns [to paid] 

P 40, 1 1 crossbow, weapon toimed ol a bow tasteiunl (oosswist* 
to a wooden handle It w%rs the ongin ot lh(‘ niodt i n idle, <md 
1 itei 111 date than tlie oid English (oiuf 

bolts, aiioAvs 

5 guilder, sihei coin w^oith about Is Sd 
to least, lowa‘st 
14 wrong, in| i v, hint 
16 wind, a , l)i(*alhiTig powei 

23 talents, w(ig]it of sih(i (*(pial to i)»unt 11^7 OK Htot* d 
simply means ‘coins ’ 
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25 consider, i t lemoinhei tuul give a pie ent to 
2S acciuittance, papei aektiow lodging the sate re<*eipt. 

So told, eoiuitiHl 

50, 1 3 dipt ring It was a eoinnion piactu*e tor thieves t(j 
r/ip <)i ent otf snaill poitions of coins, and then to melt the clippings 
down into tiesh coins 

the nng, the ornamental pattern that goes lonnd the coin 
To prevent toms were at i later date made with bev<‘lled 

etlges 

8 enumeration, cHumting 

15 chime, iing, sound [ih the coin as it drops] 

16 a grain above weight Coins ait^ weiglusl in oioicen, etc. 

(troy weight) I'he full and proper \v eight would be a certain number 
of qtazn.s 

19 ^ tale, number 

22 pouch, bag. 

2t) quittance = p 49,1 28 

27 Peril of, lest there should be danger to 
39 Ishmaelite See Intioduetron 
39, 31 gone beyond, cheated 

P 51, I 2 Goliath, tin* giant whom Da\id killed. Seo 1 Sa7nvcl^ 
x\ u 

vie, b{‘ eompaii'd |in size, ] 

3 weaver’s beam, tlu^ b(Mm which '?uppoiis tlu' wea\er\s loom 
See 1 Samuil^ wu 7 

5 cha^ering, bargaining 

hi^ zna/ hael ficmi I^aac Uujfli t z^vounf^'t ^ oufhar.s in the zrood 
They take hin '/noney ftom him^ hut on (hst om nia that he a.s a (jood 
fiyhti r nnth the (pnti tez -.sfai], and a Sa uni ^tfurnto/ lianhoi\ flay 
Hfian (he money <znd /tt him */o^ on his piomisf to kiep the adrcnf lu e 
U ( ) ( f ] 

12 apparition, a])pe,nane(% wlruh may or may not ht reality 
1(> transaction, d(Minig 

17 detailed, ga\< au«i(<ountot 

P “id, 1 b formality, tcuemon'^, or torm usuall\ ob^eiiial 

23 apathy, slowm^s^., sluggishiK'-^s 

24 recommend, in ik< JL^M*Mbh‘ oi cruse to be wt41 th{)ught ot. 

25 assent auMs nnnit 

I* 53, 1 1 preterence, <ith‘etioii 

1() uncovered, to(jk oil t n< ii taps 

17 palfiey, i Iad\\hois(, oi hoisi >n een nal 

19 loyalty, taithiul <jbt*di( nco to a uptuioi oi sovereign. 
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24 marshalled, led 
P. /)4, 1 8 mortal, deadly 
ammosity, hatred 

23 eluded, eseapod 

P 55, 1 2 agility, quick, active movement 
17 procured, gamed for, gave 

IS le noir faineant (Orm French), the black do-nothingo 
33 wielded, used [a weapon or tool] 

P 56, 1 5. cope, struggle 

10 encumbered, hindered, by a weight or entanglement- 
IS warder, stall of office 

30 chaplet, wreath, or crown 

P. 57, 1 6 impulse, guiding, dneetion 

15 unhelmed, took the helmet off 

tf 

16 gorget, pieeo ot armour that eovers the throat and xieok. 

29 meed, reward 

P 58, 1 4 consternation, dismay, astonishment 

11 penetrated, pierced 
14. billet, note 

22 superscription, writing outside, addi css 

24 flox-silk surrounded, the silk m Inch was tied i oiind the note. 

25 impression, maik mipicssed upon some soft suhstance such 
as wax 

fleurs-de-lis, ornaments in the shape of lilies (Old Fbexcii, 
yTfiu? = lily-flower) This oinameut is pait of the coat-ot-aims 
of the King oi France 

26 the billet See Introduction 

27 perused, x'cad throng] i 

P 59, 1 9 France’s, the King of Fiance’s 

12 * centrical, central 

14 mummery, pictence of amusement 
22 serfs, peasants, labouimg people 
27 presently, immediately 

29 silvan, comiectcd with the uoods, ? r with hunting 

31 view, look at 

32 wore livery ? e weie toiesteis oi keepeis b(4ongnii> to the 

King 

33 investigation, examination, insp(‘ction 

P 6(>, 1 1 resentment, teduig anger on account ot an iiipiiy 
oi insult 

7 adventure, iisk, make a tiial of 
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8 merry men, tello\\s 

relislx, like the lasie i>t 
18 unwittingly, uninteutu>iialU . 

20 nobles, com ut^ith about (5s 8cl 

2! -^Provost, oOit*ei who i emulates t\w spoits 

21 presence, i e piesenee ot i<^yal ]hxsous 

28 craven, cow aid 

2*J, 80 delivered their shafts, shot then an own 
82 forester, !^anu‘kct^pei , o! woikix ai t.lu‘ loiest 

P 01, I 2 try conclusions with, se(^ wlhtt w ill bt^ the end of the 
eonfest with 

8 sith, since 

9 bra^grart, boaster 

1 2 grandsire, gi aiultat hen 

longbow Th<‘ orduuirx bow ustxl b^ English aiehcis, so 
calked to distinguish it tioiii tlu^ cross-b(A\ 

Hastings, i e th<* Battle ot TIastmgs, 10(50 
21 nigh, adr , 

29 pause upon tb^Ln 

P (52, I t runagate knave, tontcmptible tellow 
k (> an, O 

8 gallows, i V hanging 

9 ^geneiation, tanuU, ih^scnaidants 

10 mend, un})io\t‘ upon 

bS notch, make a iioteh oi maik in 

20 precaution, caie 

21 lighted, alighted, came dowm 

22 competitor, rival, oiu" against whom another contends 

>8 woodsman, for<‘stei, one who undeistands wood-i ) at( (p 11, 

1 S) 

V (>8, 11 k 8 Arthui’b round-table The Biitish King Aithiii 
w is said 1() ha\ m<id(' all his knights sit at a lonnd t.ibU‘, so that 
noiu‘ should st‘(‘in to b(‘ in i higluu position than tlu‘ (»(heis IVIany 
ni tiu old sloiits about hniffhf\ w’c*ic eoniu'ctcd with tins King 
A I tliui 

7 headless, without })oiut 
18 cleave, niakt* i (hdt oi notch in 
give bucklers, i c yu^ld to Inrn 

1() devil ''Pht^ dev d was alwavs su])pf»s(‘d to Ik* helping people 
wht‘n th( V did anv thing spi ( iull> (l<*vci jerkm, shoi t outei coat. 

21 Siriah, tellow 

T 
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31 truly, exactly, 
frayed, luhbod 

P. ei, 1 1 vmdicated, piovccl to bo right 
3. * jubilee, joyful shout 

7 bugle, the silver horn, the piize ot the contest. 

8 livery, dress of a soivant or retainer. 

20 bounty, kind oftoring 

{^Qednc and Athelstane accept Ptince JolvfCe invitation to a banquet 
at Aehhy Casde^ where the Norman hnights mahefim of then manners 
and Disult them Ged> ic, who is asked to name a Norman knight 
of whom the health should be dmenk, gii'es the name of Richard “ the 
hion-heaitedf and John and his followers are much annoyed 3 

P. 65, 1-11 sagacity, olevomess, intelligence 
14. cased in mail, clothed in mail-armour. 

19 discretion, good sense 

20 JuslafLed, proved to be right 
event, result 

25 plat, smooth, flat piece of ground 
33 emblem, token, ^ e imitation 

P. 66, 1. 8 concentric, mooting togethei in the eentie 

12 assurance, certain promise 

14 assailed, attacked, knocked at 

15 hermitage, dwelling-place of aheimit oi solitai 3 >- piiest 
butt, handle -end 

18 unpropitious, unfavouiablo 
24 bewildered, having lost his way 

30 nurture, bringing up, tiainmg 

31 speed, v , help. 

P 67, 1 5 anchorite, hoimit, or piiest who lives by himself, and 
spends Ins life in piayoi and f.isting 

6 pater (Latin, fathoi) = Oui Father, etc , the Loid's Piayoi 
ave (Latin, hail) = Hail Maiy, a prayei to the Viigni JVIaiy 
credo (Latin, I bolievo), ? e the icpeating oi the cieed 

8 vow Hermits oi anchoiitos made solemn promises (ro?«.s) to 
repeat a cei tain number of pi aj'^ei s and sei vic(‘s e\ oi ^ daj 

9 vociferated, shouted 

13 morass, maish 

14 abated, v int , become less, ceased 
17 precipitous, steep 

24 told bead, ie eountetl tin* heads of his oi stnng of 

beads, by which he rockoiiS the numbei ot pia^ eis lie lias iiptated 
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2.1 prevail on, peisuufio 
Iiold, take 
2() lood, <*ioss* 

28 wayfarer, tivivellei. 

21) impoiliuiiate, iiisihiently demandnig 

carnal, woildly, i e the oppuhite ot the weapon of 

prcti/f ) . 

P 68, 1 6 staples, the metal loops v^ Ineh lu>ld the d()orj)ostH to 
the wall 

P 69, 1 2 athletic, belonging tu a peison wlio is accustomed to 
take nuiNCular eveiei^e 

6 meditations, thoughts 

1(> platter, dish 

2t? provender, food [ot animals] 

2(i charter, wai horse 
3 1 * trencher, dish 

P 70,1 I termination, last sj liable, end. 

14 cowl, hood of a monk's gow^n 
U5 austerity, strict and haid wa'v of hie 
17 bluff, coaise 
19 vermilion, scarlet, led 
22 mastication, chewing, eating 

28 sun and sun, one sum ise and th(‘ iH‘\t 

29 Banes and Britons St Dunstan notj(^ on p 18, 1 4) 

lived dm mg the penod ol Danish nnasions ''riu* lanint s]>tMlvs ot 
Ih <is though he thought tluw weie much the samt‘ as 

V 71, 1 3 beverag’e, lapxoi, diiiik 
thriven, succeeded. 

4 marvellously, wondex fully 

o ram wrestling match At \illag<‘ toasts a lain was often 
nihaed as a pxr/e toi the b(\st w lestlei 
9 laity, peo])l(' who aie not pi lests 
11 pittance, small <{uantitv oi tood 
l() Cleik, kMint'd man, piit^st 

17 epithet, woid whuh <h‘st*!ihes qualities 

18 stand upon, insist upon 

27 counsel, wisdom 

28 likes, pl(Mses 

29 license, ims> w«i\ ot Ining 

82 forest walk, poition ot a ton si maiked out as tlu chaigt^ ot 0 
keep(‘i 
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V 72, 1 13 tiutclx, small daik looni oi cjupboard 

14 ingenuity, skill. 

15 aperture, opening 

16 pasty, pie 

dimensions, measiiiementR, size 
18 pomard, daggei, shoit knife 
22. reinforcement, sticngtheniug, addition 
23 cheer, food 

27 buck, male stag 
27 venison, the flesh of a deer 

30 bethink me, lemeinhei 
P 73, 1 1 bound, obliged 

comply, act in accoi dance with 

10 stoup, bottle 

1 1 ally, compcanion 

13 rigid, strict 

15 crypt, cellai 

16 conjecture, guess 

27 did reason, ga^c excuse — tor dunking 

28 bnmmer, cup biiinhil 

31 thews, muscles 

32 therewithal, in addition to that, besides that 
trencher-man, poison uitli a good appetite 

P 74, 1 2 disport, sptiit 

King’s deer, The game-laws [laws against t.ikiiig the deer 
belonging to the king, oi spoiling his hunting], weie \vi\ si*\eie at 
this tune 

5 chaplain, one who sei\es a small ehiiu h ox ( hapi i as pi n st 

9 spoil, Id lob 

liege, sov^eieign, king 

game, quadiuxied oi hud winch is hunted oi chasisl toi lood 

10 an, if 

1 4 ever and anon, now and then 

21 put me to, foxco me to 

22 made good, insisted upon 

31, 32 deeming slightly, thinking little 

33 arms, weapons 

P 75, 1 2 absolution, loigixeness ot sin pi onouncMMl by a piiest 
3 excess, a too abundant .i mount 

7 Delilah, tiu wilt of Samson, w !io cut of] his h<in with 
Sec XM 19 
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7* Jael, tho wito of Hc'hoi, who (lr<jve a nail into tlu^ Insul <tt 
Riseia^ the < aptain of the C«uiaauiteH, ami ho kilUnl him vStn* 

i\ 21 

8 scimitar, «\vord 
0 election, ehoiee 
10 trinjycets, toys 
12. bucklers, .slnekLs 

19 uncanomcal, not uccoitlnig to the rules, or avtons ot the 
Church 

31 . manbood, com age 
33 lay, song 

79, 1 1 nook, cornel, small piece 

3 ftag'on, hottle 
crave, reipnie, 

13 cabal, pait\ 

open, forwaid ])ronHs<‘ 

14 advantage, good toitim<% adwaicement 

18 animate, encourage, euluini 

22 accomplices, (*oinp<uuons in a plot oi scheme 
21 calculations, plans, leckomngs 
26 impoverished, h<u mg lu^eoim^ pool 
28 reckoning, <m<|uuv into obligations and debts 
P 77, 1 2 construed, (^xpkiined as 

4 in fine, finally 

adherent, memhei ota]>aitv, tollowei 

14 faction, ])ait*y, gtoup ot ])ei sons acting togethei agiiiiist law- 
ful .luthoi ity 

20 kirtle, sliort ]ack(‘t S('<Miote on p 3, 1 19 

25 mummery, ndieulous jilay 

26 quaint maskings, di<»shing wp 
78, 1 2 joint, belonging to htith 

3 patron, nuisUn, one uho piotccts dejicndt^nis 

5 promotion, toi war ding, eanimg on 

7 ambition, aiming at gieat jiosition, desnt ot gitMtncss 
It policy, stateciatt 

15 Free Companions Scm* Intiodiirtion />?so?/s 
Hi auxiliary, a a^^sist ml 

17 utter, <‘\1 1 1 

19 urgent, impoilant 

20 me, mystdt 
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21 tribe of Benjamin The tube ok Boujamm earned off their 

wives by force See xxi 

22 ecLUipment, diess 
27 be, are* 

30 descent, race, iamily 

P 79, 1 1 crisis, difhciilt time, period which decides or makes 
clear what the tixtuie events will be 

2 indispensable, that cannot be done without. 

6 ^arb, dress 

7. outlaws See Inti eduction 

11 falcon-ways, like a falcon or hawk, which daits on its piey. 

13 play the, pietend to be a 
16 *dame, wife 
18 device, invention 

23 shaped, planned 

24 personate, pretend bo be 
29 confederate, ally 

P 80, 1 7 untimely, not suitable to the time, uiiseason«ible 
11 design, attempt, intention 
18 custody, ohaige 

21. renounced, i of used to have dealings with 

29 well-attired, well-diessed 

litter, conch or bed, slung on poles, b;v which ladies foiineily 
tiavolled The / liter was caiiied eithei b> men, ui hoises 

{G'lV) th zs discore? ed by Osirald and Jn^oiKjhf hat t to n , n ho hits 
h%7ifh fettey ed as a punishment fo) takuK/ 1 1 a nho(\s Qtai f -.Is fJun/ 
'ion'tney fin O'ugh the loiest^ Cedi u loses his ie nipei and tin oir^ a pnelin 
at dog, Fant/s He tiic^ ni rani to 'lOUse Afhelsfttne to natke 

an e/foit to gain the tJnoni^ ami (dso to pei staifle Hoircna, to (onsenf to 
a mairzaqe with Afhelsfane While fheg aie t x< hanging Jioyses^ ete , 
for the sake of hel pint f Isaac ctnd Hebert a ^ Cnith tonfiires to t s( a)m 
from his fettei s, and altei iraids yo?//s Wandia, n ho beats ojf the soldiei s 
mth his wooden s?ro?i'7 ] 

P SI, 1 2 transported, oained oh press, ciowd 
23 mercenaries, lined soUbeis 

27 banditti, lobbeis, i e outlaws 

28 your valours, yo\i bra\o m< n 

20 ^ humiliation, evressn<^ humility 

30 tables of our law Liws ot tlu^ Jews w<it^ humi to 

Muses wo it 1 1 ii on s { )i tabb Is nt stuiu Siu hJittflu^, \\\i IS 

32 captivity The Jews w<nt cai i ie<l into c apt i\ it\ h\ tin King 
of Babvloii See Jei t miah, xwiv 9 
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P S2y 1 3 tilt-yard, t e the lifot« at Ashby 
4 lioM, considei* 

9 diminisli, lessen 

13 runa^tes, villains 

14 seconded, supported, agreed with 
16 posture, attitude 

31 chance, hajipen to 

32 embittered, made bitteily sad 

P 83, 1 6 extremity, extienie danger and misery 

7 sumpter -mules, mules toi cariying the baggage 

8 serfs, slaves, 

14 dmgle, dell, small \ alley 
traversed, ciUKSsed 

16 pass, nazx'ow passage between two hilLs 

IS, L 14 

25 a white dragon, z e of St Cleoige, tlu* patron saint of England 
32 embarrassed, cncumbeied, lundeied 

P 81, 1 2 cavalcade, piocession of pt‘isons on horseback 

10 baldrick, b(4t slung ciossways ovei the shouldeis foi cariymg 
a bugle oi swoid 

17 rifle, plunder, lob 

10 cassocks, long loose coats 

20 thy children’s, ^ e the outlaws’ 

30 vizard, face-covemig, mask 

32 reconnoitring, examining the position and intentions oi the 
enemy 

P, 85, 1 5 attempt, attack 

21 bent, prepared foi shooting 

26 the miller, a nickname giv<m to one of the outlaws 

31 St Nicholas, the patioii saint of thieves 

P 86, 1 I Watling Street, a Roni<iii i oad, p.u ts of w liu h still exist, 
that foi met ly lan light acioss England fiom Ijoiidou to Chcstei 
3 on, of 

12 gallants, gay young men 

masquerading guise, diessing up in the same kind of clothes 
and wca])ons 

[ 77ie Iniqlit rnid the hermit co)ifi)U(o to fb ink cmd smff mitil they are 
dzstmhed hy Lochdey ] 

17 implicit, exact 

23 burden, choius, words iepe<ited at the end oi each vcise oi a 
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24 trowl, paaa round 

25 Bully, jolly, cheeitul 

27 A seiisoless lino, made up for the sake of tho jingle, ;r«Av??,and 
drtnLintf 

I spy drinkmg, I see you [my tellow diiukoi] dunking like 
a knave 

P 87, 1 3 fiounsli, faefcoi notoh lin muKie] <»i ea.ll of tiuinpota 

4 beniglited, overtaken hvniglvfc and h.LMug lost one's wnj* 

■would not for my cowl, bliould not wish for leai I might 

lose my cowl 

7 malignant, spiteful 

11 calumniators, people who speak undeserved evil of others. 

14 bars See Intiodiiction 

18 pate, head 

10 strike into, join with me m 

20 IS no matter for, does not mafctei a 1 unit 

22 Be clamavi Out of the depths have I ciiea [unto 

jhee, O lioidl Tho hegiinmig of Psalm exvx 

23 apparatus, i e tho dishes, cups, etc 

28 matms, morning sei \ ice 
31 wend, go 

P 88, 1 6 imports me, is iinpoiiant foi me 

19 portal, door 
22 boon, adj , gay 

25 orisons, piayors 

26 monk militant, fighting memlx'i of the ohm eh, ? e a soldi oi 

29 quarter- stair, oluh foi fighting, ahout (>i f«*et long, and loaded 
with non at e,icli end 

33 articles, i e the lulesagieed to hv the outLivs 
P 89, 1 2 dUsb, ? e colloetmg dish 

5 prating, chattel mg 

1 1 wroth, angry 

16 nng twelve, sound twel\ e sti okes 

21 hose, leggings 

P 90, 1 22 vow, i e as knight 

25 nameless, not possessing, in ^ claim to ha\e one’s nnmv known 
29 inviolate, ceitain iu>t to 1 m Uioken 

[Cfduc, leU m the hnU of the u ifh ^ the 

‘>tot y of Jltitolil {Kiitii of IHnifloiit) 10(»(il ntiimii) tfn *nioii of hi'< 
b‘) othet Tosfi ni that hft/t Athefsinui tm dtti utmn, lirfoiist he 

Zb di'til/imj that if i', diHuet time They t n oqtnse that th* y ai < jJii'iOiieh 
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m the erf^fte of rie-/i(^uf^ and whe7t servaid^ arrive mfh a mea/^ 

they ofer a ntmom for iheit ddivei anre J 

88 resolution, dotenninatiun, vstrong will 
91, 1 7 dialogue, c<m\ci nation 

]1 mystery, m^vsteiious plot, neeiet Pci haps an allusion to the 
ol<l I^IavH which weie called J^Ii/deues 
1 1 deposited, jilaced 
IT vehemence, \iolence, strength 

26 mstll, xiut into the niind 

28 mate, wife, match 

V 92, 1 8 gainsay, ojipose 
18 foray, plundering exiiedition 

20 drift, intention 

21 resume, take up again, continue, 

29 winded, sounded, blew 

P 98, 1, 1 1 lair, restiug-jilace (of a wild annual] 

22 transverse, laid one acioss the othci 

27 dishevelled, disoid<UHHl 

29 Rembrandt a Flemish x>«''mtei who li\ed 1600-1089, and 
fu^ijuently painted i>oiti<iits ot old men and women 

82 expiry, conclusion, end 

94, 1 8 satellite, attendant 

IS, 19 after London, aecouling to the legal weight of silvei. 

The Towei ot London, at this time [1098] oiieot the xmlaees ot the 
Kings of England, contained w^eights and baLincc‘s which i (‘piesentt'd 
the standaid oi lef/at weight, accoiding to which goods and mentals 
might he bought oi i^xchangc'd 

28 minstrel’s tale The nnnstMds fsc(^ Intioduction] fiang or 
told stoiu's about all soits ot iinjxissible wondcis 

27 tithe, tenth p<ut 
80 scant, seaice 

82 carcass, body |in a contemxituous sense] 

95, 1 7 knavery, ioguei\, cheating 
18 perjure thyself, swcai talsely 

14 seal, make ceitaiu— as it by «i seat 

18 keys, i e the (omx>lete authoiity 

19 peremptory, not to be disobtw cxI oi escaped from 

24 flint and steel Thi', was tlu^ onl\ method of sti iking a light 
until thenin(9<snth <cntui\, w luai m O ( has wan mvtniterl 

disposed, ai ranged 
82 maintain, keep up 
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P 96, 1 4 option, choice 

11 sacked, plundered after a siege 

13 blench, turn aside 

15. discharge, unload, disburden 

superfluous, unnecessary, existing in too groat quantity. 

18 Tell, count ' 

19 ransom, money paid to set a person tiee from prison 

20 redeem thee, leseue thyself, pin chase freedom 
22 dross, money [in a contemptuous sense] 

24 Abraham fathers See note on 23, 1 1 

27 exorbitant, outrageous, that goes beyond measure 
P 97, 1 8, relenting, giving up a purpose 

15 mendicant, beggai 

24 pawn-broking, acting like a pawn-brokei , oi money-lender 

25 faith, faithfulness 

P 98, 1 3. craving shekels, begging you to lend me some of 
year money 

7 deign, condescend 

12 desolation, foisaken condition 

14 contribute, add a shaie, oi poition 

22 recommend, advise , of. p 52, 1 24 

28 safe conduct, pei mission to tiavel iii safety 
P 99, 1 3 handmaiden, slaic 

5 patriarchs, i e Abialiam, Isaac, and Jacob 
10 availed, made use 

enlargement, being set iioe 
33 to boot, as well, besides 
P 100, 1 9 * betide, happen to 

12 impotent, helpless 
bndle, control 

31 extremities, extiemc pains , ct p 10, 1 14 
P 101, 1 18 prosecute, cany out 

19 views possessions, intentions to many hoi ana take 
possession of liei piopeity 

23 motioned, made a movement witli the hand 
P 102, 1 4 fondly, unwisely 

7 jargon, aflocted language 
10 ascribed, consideied as due 

13 loadstar, stai which attiacts all otheis to itscdt 

16 intrude, thrust, push 
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21 heralds It is the husmess <>t a hvxfid to he aequainted with 
the nanies^ degrees, and deeds ot knights and wariiois 
25 record, wiite <in account oi 
28 booty, plundei tiikeu attei a tight or battle 
S2 frenzy, violent atleetion 
P KKl, I (i pretensions, claims. 

7. meeter, more lit 
humour, ehaiMctei 

8. bow and bill, i e lighting 
BxjI, a kind ol pilv<‘ oi speai 

11 churlishness of deed, an ill-manneied action 

12 clown, man ot low lank 
18 gaU, annoy, nu*onvenieiice 

Id, 14- more honour, it would he more honouiablc foi you 

10 demeanour, manner, beliavioui 
2d* place, iiosition, lank 

alliance, man lage union 
25 grange, small country house 

P 104, 1 2 minion, ta\ourite, dailing — used in a contemptuous 
i»ensc 

IS, 11) use of chivalry, customs ot knights 
21 barony, manoi, loulslnp, estate 

unscrupulously, without oi hesitations about the 

right oi wrong of an action 

2d* >^suit, coiutslup, piopi>s<il ot maniage 
P 105, 1 G bluntness, stiaigliPoi WMidness 
IG javelin, speai 
20 encountered, exiieiumced 
25 undismayed, notalaimed, undistuilied 
27 imminent, iieai <it hand, thusitening closely 
P lOG, 1 2 recede, di aw hack 
1 t sequestered, s<^p<iiated fiorn othei paits 
16 sibyl, u itc‘h-like woman 
IS revolving, tui ning round and loimd 
spindle, spuming wlieel 
2S ''groom, tallow 

107, 1 2 reason on, talk about 

11 train, S( (sit |ot an animal] 

tongue lhl>M(a sp< <iks with a toieign accent, so that 
Uiti led i(‘(*ogins( s h( i as <i J< w( ss 

15 atone, make amends |toi a tault] 
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18 usa^e, treatment 

P 108, I 2 scruple, hesitation , cf p 104, 1 24 
8 avert, tiiin aside, prevent, 

19 circumscnhed, entiiely enclosed 

22 embattled, suirounded with hattlemeiUs^ or -walls with openings 
through which airows, etc , can be shot See Ilhistiation, p 144 

26 bartisan, a small turret sticking out from the coi nei of a 
building See Illustration, p 144 

P 109, 1 13 lily Baca Baca^ a valley in the neighbourhood 
of Jeiusalom See Psalms^ Ixxxiv 6 

14 alchemist, one who is able to turn everything into gold by 
skilful chemistry 

22 dialect, language 

29 witch, ? e one able to enchant Saul consulted the witch 
of Endor See 1 xxvmi 7 

31 prompt, ready and mclnied 

P 110, 1 7 Bespardieux (Ono Frii^nch), by the gods 

8 Queen of Sheba, the iich Queen of the East who came to Msit 
Solomon See 1 K'lngs^ x 

9 captive spear, pii&onei taken by tozcc in fan fight 

10 abate, v t , lessen, give up 

11 abstain, refiain, hesitate 

15 yield, be sui passed 

16 lance, one who uses a lance 

22 forsworn, having bioken liis oath as a piiest 
24 infamy, disgiace 

27 parapet, a bicast high wall ‘^piingnig u]i tiom the laof See 
Ilhistiation, p 144 

31 intercept, go betwet^n, oi in iioiit of 
P 111, 1 8 fortitude, strength ot mind 

12 estimate, pidge of, \alue 

17 crest, coat ot arms 

24 reversed A disgiaeed soldiei is punished by having Ins aim^ 
reverbed^ ^ e placed with the dangeious end behind msteacl ot in 
tiont 

29 verg’e, edge 

30 embrasures, openings 

V 112,1 4 corresponded, igietd 
S animated, lull ot lift and\igoai 
reared, bndt 
22 relentless, pitiless 
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2() Castile, a provnu*e of Spam, wliu'h at thin (110"?) itanaal 

a ^<'paiat(‘ kingdom. 

Byzantium, Ctuifetoutiiiople, then tlu^ capital of tlu* Kanttaai 
Kinpue 

33 domain, estat<^ 

P 113,1 o ojff’spnng', descendant, child 

11 compensate, atr)ne, inakt» up tor 

12 vengeance 17, <U»nig mjui^ to those hj \\h<»m 
one has been iujuuhI 

It recompense, rewaid 

IS, U> temptation itself An allusion to fall of tlu* had 
an^i'K iioni hea\tui xi\ 12, Jwh^ (> 

23 extended, i^xtensue, hii-ieachin^ 

20 social, helougiu^ to inemhtus ot a st«ite oi HO(‘ietj 
31 Tmtoon, stall ollice 
33 mailed, covennl with mail aiinoin 
P 114, 1 1 gauntlet, i e aimed hand 

2 gripe, ejiip, poweu 

3 Measiala (IIi^UHnw ) - anoniUsl The fh‘ws hoped tor one to 

arise wlm sliould iult‘ as ti kuii; o\(m IIksu, and U‘stor(‘ to 

tluun th(‘ position ot <i sep<uate nation mst(‘ad oi tlieii hisncj r//s- 
pp^ oi among otluu nations 

1(1 conclaves, nu^etmgs ot meinhtss of a soiseti 
dension, moekeiy, e«uise tit laugh tei 
It display, proof, shewing off 
15 application, putting close one to nnotliei 

touchstone, substance winch pio\cs ])\ touching anothei 
metal whethci it is precious oi not. 

2() inverting, tuunng, putting upsuh^ down 

2S magic spells, mysttnious wiitings oi s«iiings, ]>v which 
witches ni magicians peifoim eiuiuinlmcnts 

P 1 15, 11 1, 2 that character, so much ot llu' jnopis clhuacttu 
that iielongs to pi icsts The Templai s lieing paitlv priests weic 
tlusttoie learned m<‘n 

10, 11 do you to wit, i>eg to intoim 'you 
12 mastery, foic(‘*in<l \ lolence 

20 chattels pertaining, things lx longing to them 

22 pronounce, di'claie 

23 wager, i isk 

21 annoyance, ni]uiy 

2() St Withold, a Saxon saint 
27 trystmg, appointed is *1 mcLting place 
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30 document, “written statement 

33 portend, signify, moan 

P 116, 1 2 jocularity, gaiety, laughing mood 

3 St Michael, the archangel who destroyed the dragon See 

4 hrunt, difficult part, danger 

15 man-at-arms, common soldier. 

17 couch See Introduction 

28 machines, engines for throwing stones, and other machines 
used in sieges. 

scaling, by which walls can be scaled or climbed 
33 haromal, belonging to a baron oi powei f ul lord 
P. 117, 1 3 retainers, men who serve him as soldiers. 

7 beset, be in the way on 

15, 16 indited an epistle, wrote a letter 

16 tenor, meaning, contents 
19 bondsmen — such as Giuth 

touching, concerning, as for 
21. man of religion, e a priest 

confession, the confession of sins made bj a man who 
expects to die 

reconcile Crod, obtain forgiveness of then sms 
27- yeoman, % e the messengei of 1 25 
mission, eiiand, message 

P 118, 11 15, 16 exercise vocation, do his duty as a priest. 

19 confess, heai the confession of 

21 qualified, in possession of qualities and talents 

22 for the nonce, for the time 

father confessor, piiest who heais confession 
25 venture, risk 

27 russet, ? e the plain gown of a jn u‘st 

motley, ^ e the diess of a -lestei , made of two difierent eolouxs 

28 a friar, a soi t of monk 

30 frock, gown fof a piiest] 

31 administer, bestow, give 
ghostly, spmtual, religious 

33 adversity, misfortune 
P 119, 1 1 quoth, said 

5 Pax vobiscum (Latin), Peace bt^ wnth you 

8 deportment m^innei of walking, t te 
10 cowl and frock, hood and long gown 
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12 warder, keeper <vi tin* gate 

\r> Order of St Francis Ht Fraiicis (1 182-122()) of Ahsmi founded 
an oh 1(U’ of ox bogging monks 

16 ofiB.ce, pi lestly duty. 

26 reiterated, lepeated 

28 tkieves An allusion to the parable of the (^iood kSaniantarL 
See ,S\ Luke, x 30-37. 

P 120, 1 6 nomen illis legio (Latin), then name is legion — 
alluding to the man possessed ot deiils S(*e H L7tke^ \iii 30 

10 what of, ? <* if \ oil leekon 

13. muster, aie gatheied together 

14. brood, family, set of men 

21 repair, come, hasten 

22 sbaveliug, man with a shaven head, i e a- piiest, the crown of 
wliose head is always sha\en. 

P 121, 1 9 tribunal, i e the judgment seat of God 

13 gear, business 

14. uncle — an oxpiession of aileeiioii and respect 

26. cord, the lopc which forms the monk's gudle 
orders '^ro tale o^dos is to become a iiiiest. 

1\ 122, 1 6 good is, it is quitt^ light 

19. purveyed, provided 

23 controversy, dispute 

2o stool-ball, ball used at a game called stool-ball, in winch a ball 
was tlu’own at a ntool It w^as the oiigin of ciicket 

28 * without, adi^ , outside 

P 123, 1 5 cockscomb, the ornament, like a cockscomb, woin on 
the jester's cap 

12 fidelity, faithfulness 

19 queries, questions, imjuiries 

20 ban, curse 

22 broomstick Witches wore supposed to ride on broomsticks 

[-.Is CediK endeavours to leave the rasfti\ he is met hi/ Rebeaa, 
ivho had qot fiom U?J‘rie(l leave to attend on Witfied Jha'inK} that 
a /n lesi IS in the castle she t 7 ies to speal ivith Iinn^ in oidei to qet 
mnie help fioni the people outside But Uijxied <bues hei bad^ and 
talnuf Ced/ ic aside hetseff fells him that she i^ > eally Uhiia, the 
dawfhte^ of To/qtal^ icho was supposed to have been Q/iuideird with hei 
father and hrofheys Hhe tdls the s/o? y of hei hfe, and how she had 
sfii 7 ed up Beifinald to mu7 dvr his fatfn ? in 7 epe 7 }ffe fo) hei oimi W7 07iqs 
Cedi i< unp s hei to lejwnt^ tnit she sai/s if is too late She has a pla7i 
to save thi piisoneis and dest7oi/ih( lastte (\dii( then enioi/nters 
Bioiit-de B(Lii,J^ who^ sup/iosiinf him to be a /mest, i/ires hmi a letter to 
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PJiihp (fe ^faJrolsnl^ asking foi help ugmui^f the hesietje}^^ and dMm.sxses 
him hi/ f he paste ni gate J 

26 pass-word, saying wlnoli enables one to pass safely, spokiai 
between luombets of one or the othei Bide in time of waifaie, and 
ki^pt a seeiet horn the othei side 

P 124, 1 1. Gothic, having a loof with pointed aiches 

3 dependants, retainers, sot \ ants 

13 St Benis The first Bishop ot Pans, and patron saint of 
Fraut*(\ inai tyred about 290 A t> 
an, if 

15 bid, offer to pay 

17 doit, coni ivortli about half a farthing 

19 biggin, the head coveting wotn by 3 ^oiing babies 

21 St Genevieve, a French saint (422-512 a t) ) 

25 badg*e, token There seems no evidence that Saxon slaves 
actually woic such collats of seivitude* 

27 varlets, lascals 

P 125, 1 20 scalp, top of the head 

20 cardinal Cardinals, the chief bish<)X)s nevt to the Pope, 
weai a 'led hat 

28 vocation, piofession, trade 

31 heart of grace, eouiage 

P 126, 1 1. slip collar, escape tioin seiMce 

4 jargon, silly talk 

5 gaping, opening the mouth — to slay 

18 withdraw, cause to letne 

22 extends, stretches, includes 

29 ye list, you like 

P 127, 1 4 aflBlanced, plighted, piomised 

8 vassal, low-boin peison 

10 House of Anjou, i e the tanid^ of Tli'in \ LI and Ins sons 
Riehaid I and trohn 

confer, bestow 

wards KingwS ot nobles, at this time, had the powei to gi\( 
women — their loaids — in mai iiau( to an\ one tln^y phased A onrin 
left without fathei ot husband theieb^ l>ectiine a /n/zdot the man 
who was overloid of liei estates 

11 lineage, descent by biith 

15 thieves, i e I)e Biaey's Fie( Companions 

16 paltry, mean, pom 

21 glibness, smoothn(‘ss, ease 

2b menial, set vant 
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U perturbation, alunn 

Mother, i tlu* Maiv 

128, 1 2 owe faxth it ^\<l^ the clul\ ol knigbtH to prok^oi 
fni4.sfs as well *is ladies l!ilio<lu<*lion 

I caitiffs, w ii*kecl 

in men of Belial, wit kt‘<l nuai IhhnI is tlu' n.uiu^ ot a kwil 

xnfesters, thos<^ who inhabit a plat*t' in huge ninnbeis and 
woi k nnst*hud 

U argument, leastm ttvi using 

lb imposed, 1 ud 

21 *^qixell, kill, do4iwav with 

mantelet, a soit <»! \\<M><h»n seiet^u to pioteci ])('nple advancing 
to 4i siege 

pavisse, a large slueld iist‘d in surges that tuiMUt^d tlie whole 
bod\ ot a soldiei 

V 12h, 1 0 barbican, a small toit oi building consisting ot a double 
v\aU and tow(‘is, platH‘d <ai the suh^ ot th<‘ moat tnitlu*sl tiom the 
jastle Hee lllust i *itum, p lit 

17 dexterously, chwtalv, skiltulh 

slmn, 4ivtn<l 

21. 'practice, w^ixs, manoianies 
2t' espy, se(» 

dl demonstrations, ^wuhaui^* 

P IdO, 1 10 gore, ])lood 

n liacqueton, <|uilt(*d hsithei |a( ket worn umlei the coat of 
HMll 

corslet, piece ,umoiu whi<*h t omm s tht‘ tiont i>ai t of the 

body 

Id commerce, livide 

21 Isbmael Sec lutiodiution 

Edom, a distiict tt) tlie south ot Pah‘stin<' inliahit(‘d hy 
Mdonutes, entmiies ot the Jews See Inti orlur t ion 

22 Beard of Aaion .\aion, tlielaother ot Moses, and thst Higli 
Pi U‘st ot 1 h( Jt‘w s 

27 answerable, i i^s]>ousible 
P up 1 1 ^givetb, iiK lines 
10 '*^eedful3v caictnlP’’ 

II proper to, b< longing to, whuh is tht3 pf'cidiai gitt of 
12 acquired, g.nm^d 

14 vulncT^ary, suitable toi wounds 

prescribed, instiiu lions toi 

u 
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IG balsam, btxlm, ointment 

virtue, good e healing) quality 
18* ensuing, iollowing 

24, 25, partaking costume, being arranged and decorated m the 
Eastern manner, 

29 babit, dress 

partook, took part 

31 swartby, black, of dark complexion. 

F 132, 1 6 proper, suitable 

17 your handmaiden, t e I, who am waiting on you 

19 lord, mastei Here used only to show Rebecea’s respect for 
Ivanhoc. 

21 tendance, attention 

24 emotion, strong feeling 

27 Catholic Christian devoted to the Catholic Church, and, 
therefore, a detestcr of Jews 

30, benefactress, woman who confeis benefits, or does kindnesses. 

32 collected, calm, not excited 

33. candour, openness of mind, suaightfoivaidncss 
P 133, 1 1 imputed, reckoned as 

2 prejudices, judgments accoiding to feeling lathei than to 
reason 

7 repugnance, dislike, objection 

grounded, gave as gromid oi leason 

14 of Saxon endowment, founded b^ 8axons, and tlieiefore willing 
to receive and help Saxons 

15 harbourages, places of sheltei 
19 lodging, dwelling-place 

21 inflicting, dealing, causing 

22 leech, doetoi 

25 brook, endiu c 

28 conformable, agieeablo, obedient 

29 Lady, ? e the Vugui Maiv 

31 bedridden, obliged to st<iv in b(^d. 

P 134, 1 7 blithely, cheedulh 
24 dignity, dignified position, lan.v 

judgment, disci imination, opinion founcieu on goou 
27 fain, gladl> 

30 enjoin, gi\e oid(‘is 

31 reflections, thoughts 
apprize, ndoim 
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P 135, 1 1. '*®^cliurclmien, clei’gymen. 

3 unfair, nnjnst 
esteemed, coiusidcied 

4 designs, niiendh, jilans 

9 title, claim 

10 quarrel, cause ot complaint 
33 retard, delay 

136, 1 5. regard, aneetion 

8 slot-hounds, sleutli-lioundH, dogs who closely follow the scent 
of, and f7^ael down, anothei animal 

14 horn, ? e piide 

21 S3?inptoms, signs of illness 

23 precaution, care 

29 bred, gave rise to, caxised. 

P 137, 1 5 relied, trusted 
6 deplorable, pitiahh' 

22 transferred, gntui over* 

25 induced, persuaded 

devolve, hand over 
32 voluntarily, willingly 
P 138, 1 13 warders, gaoleis 
18 internally, mwaidly 

IS our portion m, hav^e we to do with 

24 beleaguered, sui rounded by a besieging army 
27 defensive, foi the xnirpose of defence 

P 139, 11 2, 3 The quiver shouting See Job, xx^ix 23-26. 

5 ardent, eager 

6 affray, fight 

9 nerveless, powerless 

17 instant, neai at hand 

18 anon, presently 
22 lattice, window 

passes, hap])ens 

20 random shaft, <ii row shot by chance 
P 140, 1 1 promptitude, eagerness 

5 witness, see 

6 report, gne an account 

7 storm, Mohmt <in(l rapid attack [oi an enem 3 ’'’s poaiUOlLl 

10 outworh, 2 e baitiican Het note on p 129, 1.9'^ 

11 meditated, adj , intended 
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12 sallyport, small door by which those besieged could go out 
14 palisade, tow of shaip pointed stakes set in the giound 
16 entertained, weie full of 
22, 25 ensig*!!, pennon, flag ui bannci 
24 novelty, new idea 
28 conspicuous, cleat ly to be seen 
P 141, L 3, fetterlock, lock fot fastening fetteis* 
shacMebolt azure, blue padlock 

Words dciived from Ocd Prknoh, such as ( — blue), #7//, 

( — gieen), arc always used in dcHCiibing coats ot aims in the 
language of heialdiy See note on p 31, 1 23 
5 “^ween, considei, think 

9 shows, appeals 

20 augmented, inci eased 

23 En avant (FBKNCir), foiwaid » 

BeaU'-s^ant (Ono Fkenctt), beautiful, well-sitting — -the war-ciy 
of the Templars, taken fium the title ot then stuped bla(*k nucl 
white bannei. 

24 Front-de-Boeuf 4 la rescousse (Ocd Fkknch), Front de r>(eid in 
the i escue ^ 

26 appropriate, suitable, well-chosen 
phrase, expiession 

P 142, 1 1 cloth-yard, of the length of a \aul of cloth 
2 sustained, adj , continued 

discharge, shooting [of aiiows] 

4 of proof, pioved to he of a ceitam stiength and inipenetiabh^ 
cover, protection, sheltei 

5 afforded, gave oppoitunitj' foi 

8 missiles, weapons thiown from a distance 

10 notahle, impoitant, woith notiee 

21 * endure, last 

23 archery, shooting of allows 
P 143, 1 5 press, ciowd 

6 hreach, breaking oi gap made in tli(‘ wall ot ii l>esK‘gi*d place 
pass, passage, cntiancc 

9 adverse, blowing m opposite dncctions 
17 prophets, i ( Mosers and Aaion 

P 144, I 6 barriers, outci p<ibsa<l( ofbaibiean 
If) thine own image See (/f ii< s^s, i JC 

10 defaced, syioilt and biokcn 

27 right yeomanly, Iik( biaNe 'veoincu Yeo'Hau would oe 
supcuoi to t who lepicscnt the lowest class oi solduis 
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28 nndp l4o, 1 postern, ^ f the door ot the baibieaii tuithebt 
oni tht» castli', and opposite to the mentioned on ji 140, 


1^ 145, 1 10 pass, entiance 
2i abandon, fois*ike, give xip 
25 enterprise, uiidei taking, action, attempt 
20 attained, i cached, gained 

28 Jaeld sable, black baekgioiind [in the language ol heraldry], 

P 14(>, 1 8 bouse, iamily, 

18 yearning, longing 

18 actions of chivalry, knightly deeds 

19 passive, ([un^t, inactive, 

27 embalms, pn^serws, keeps fiesh 

29 batebment, the coat of aims oi symbol which is placed upon 

u house oi a tomb to show to whom it belongs The r/i e g of 

the Black Pnnee, is hung over his tomb at Canteibur\ 

8( i mouldering, decaying, 

88 Hereward, Ivanlxoe\s aneestoi See Intxoduction J^t)so 7 W 


P 147,1 5 emprize, dangeious undei taking 

5 sanctions, makes holy 
flame, passion ot love 

12 Oideon, the lead(‘i of tln^ Isia(‘lit(\s aftci th(' time ot Joshua 
Sei‘ J }«hji s, \ 1 2 and 

Maccabaeus, Judas Maccabcunis, a Jew \\ht> led his people 
in a ie\olt against the Bomans (n 165-161) 

18 ill beseemetb, does not become^ 

17 sufferance, i:>ain 

19 relaxation, icmoialof excitement 

25 Jebovab (ICubrow ) (Jod 

26 wratb, anget 

29 rend, vicnch, teai violently 

82 fortifying, sti engt heniiig 

P 1 4S, 1 6 netber, lowei 
appalled, teuihed 

lu mummery, foolish ])lav acting ways 

unshod, Carmelites, baiefoot(*(t monks of the oidoi ot Mt 
Cai nicl (toundtsl <ibont llOO v D ) 

18 foundation, tlu d<sd by which then convent vas tounded 
Peopb tic(jn(sitl\ touiuh d moments, oi built chui c lu^s, inoidci that 
tli<" monks ot pii(‘sfs might ])iav foi tlu it souls 

15 unsbriven, ]hi\ing no piusl to boat his tont(‘ssi(>n (s/?M/0,aiid 
grant liim toigi\<iics^ ot sms {tthsaf tif mfi) 
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If) uahouseled, not having roovivcd Urn saeiaine/il, which is 
taken <ifter confeiasiou 
25 wonted, usual 

149, 1 12. licentious, tieely acting all kuuls ot i^ioketlnchs 

22 engrained, having become a poitiuu oi the gxim or sub* 
stance of something 
25 Jew, i.e Isaac 

merit with Heaven, a good deed in the sight ot God 

28 crevice, gap^ opening 

29 plate, plate aimour — % e ainiour made of steel scales 

30 parricide, murdeier ot one’s own fathei 
P 150,1 2 an, if 

4. partSiker, one who takes a shaie or pait 

8 straighted, laid out straight, as a dead body is always laid, 

9 parted, depaited, i a having died 

10 in time nature, by teaaon of old age, and natmally 
11. provoker, one who provokes or suggests 

13 anticipate, give an idea of hefoiehand 
19 gesture of menace, threatening action 

31 dog, pursue like a dorj 

32 dissolution, death 

P. 151, 11 1, 2 Giles Stephen Front-de-Boeuf calls on his 
servants 

8. gnsly, grim, dreadful 

19 m6l4e (Pkench), crowd, midst of the battle 

28 beacon, bonfire placed on a hill that gives notice of an event 
P 152, 1 3 eddies, forms in waves 
4. magazine, storehouse 

11 Mista, etc Ulrica calls mockingly’' upon tlie ancient gf>ds of 
her country, though the Saxons had long been Chnstians at this 
time 

13 relinquishes, leaves 

27 recreant, unbelieving, ? e false to the faith oi \ow of knights 
S3 annihilation, being turned into notluiig 
P 153, L 1 carried, taken by foiee 

8 raft, abridge or boat made of planks lougbly fastened togethei 

14 that hands, i e some business to do 

20 endlong, in a straisj:ht line 

21, 25 postern, portal The l>a^htc(in c'onsisted of tiro vails with 
a nariow passage between, and a dooi {}ioifal oi i/jto) f) at one 
end and another door {po.stat ii) at the other Tire znmo wall is the 
one nearest to the castle 
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22 sallyport p 14<^, 1 13 

2S precarious, dangt'ious 

1^ 131, 1 6 demolisiied, (lestu>;^od, cast down [of a bmldnig] 

7. counterpoise, the weighty btoiic hy which tlic diawliridgc was " 
pulled up or down 

9. charge, attack 

14 preapltate, east, hiul 

17. Mount joye St Dennis (Om> FRKN(ar) = Mount Joy of K DonniB 
— the war ciy ot the French Mount Joy was the hill outside PaiiH 
on which 8 Dennis was ni«irtyie<l 

!H lever, the insliumiait oi tool with which the stone was being 
loosened 

20. pinnacle, x>ointed top of a battlement. 

23. Boat, ( floating budge 
26. heaved, toiled to lift 
31. light, slight 

135, 1 3 main gate, i e the gate on tlu‘ side of the castle 
fuithest iroin the barbican See Illustiation, p 1 14 

5 relieved, having fresh troops brought to one’s assistance 
(i quarter, merciful icims gi anted to an enemy. 

10. portentous, tremendous, enormous. 

11 * despite, spite 

18 vaulted, having an arched loof 
22 ponderous, tiemcnd<nisly hea\y 
24 measured, laj'' stiefceliod 

27 rescue or no rescue, ^ e [ptomiso to yield] oven if youi friends 
arc aftei wards able to rescue you 

P 156, 1. 6 imports thee, is imiiortant ioi you 

8. present, immediate 

21 sensible of, become aware oi 

P. 157, 1 3 weal and woe, good and bad fortune. 

1 1 recks, car es 

15 foil, defeat, succeed in opposing 

19 menaces, tin eats 

30 he fetterlock, the man who wore the x">^^dloGk device See 
p. 141, 1 1 

P 158, 1 10 fray = a/ba?/, p 139, 1 6 

14 St Edward, ? e the Confessor See Introduction Persons 

17 mace, club 

18 succession, a numbei of objects oi actions following one after 
anothei 

19 levelling, knocking down 
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22 defied^ challenged conteinpUioiibly 

24 limb, nxcmbex 

25 bypoeritical, jiretending to be pxotis 

29 discbarged, let loose, aimed 

30 trencbant, stioug U> cut and pierce 

31 shore asunder, cut m two 

[Oedyic had caiyicd fo tha ts the ne\(\s (hat Ulrien itmiftl 

place a 'icd Jlaq %ipoii a certain totve) ^ as a '^KjnaJ that thcf/ irt^n 
to advance to Uoimi the castle J^Jic has in the inmntimc 9ct hic to it 
Cedi ic di^covei s and saves Roivena^ and Wamha, by a tiicl, cs'a/if<, 
ivith Athcl ^tane Ji om their gitaid^ Ulrica pa ishes in the jlaines J 

reared, lifted 

32 parry, turn aside 

P 159, 1 2 maligners, those who speak evil 

8. computing, leekoning up 

13 footmen, foot soldieis 

14 pikes, speais 

brownbills, a kind of pike oi halbeid, of wliu h thc» of Ihe 
blade was kept shaip and the other pait lelt bioivn oi iust\ 

22 butt, cask, barrel 

{pcdric sets free Gm'th^ on Waviha\s ncpicst^ n Kiianl toi tin 
jestey'' a services The Blach Kmffhf Jier/s Cc(h n fotpanf Ins nqinsi 
ivhtnevey they next meet^ and Oediic tjocs to make anangi nu nts Jor 
Atlielstane^s funeral ] 

P* 160, 1 3 suffused, coveted 

5 irresolute, undecided ho^v to aet 

24 spoil, goods and tteasuie taken in waitaie 
pleasure, v t , gne pleasiiie to 

32 scorns, does not deign 

P 161, 1 1 befall, hajipen to 

9 memorial, lehiemhiance 

10 bard bested, in diiheultits, attaeked bv emnnits 

11, 12 wind three mots, sound thiet notes 

15 call, signal notes 

18 rangers, lortsteis, those who ranqt oi \\<iiulei thiough the 
w ood 

21, 22 beshrew me an, c*uis(‘ me if 

28 distribution, division into shares 

29 laudable, ])iaist*woi th^ 

30 impartiality, tan ness 

32 unappropriated, not clanned ]>\ arnoiu^ as Ins pioptnti 
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V lf>2, 1 2 "^meat, tood 
3. parted, dn id^nl 

4 tithes, tenth jkiits The tenth pait is set aside to he given to 
the ehnieh 

7 m due sort, m the }Hopei luauuev 

partisan, wcMpon, consisting of a long stall with ave shaped 
blades at i\ieh side ot its head 

18 curtal, weaimg a shoit (rmta/) cloak, and tlieiefoie a mock 
pnest 

22 Sathanas, Satan 

21 Ave Maria ( s(h^ p 67, 1 6) 

2S ware, things, treasuie 

20 cellarage, cellais 

3d runlet, small ban el sack, a sort of wme 
was advised, noticed, bet^ame awaie ot 

32 ciypt, nuclei giound ehambcn oi eellai 

33 commodity, cxiiantity 

P H>3, 11 1,2 presently rendered himself, immediately gave 

hiiuscdt up as 

{} masonry, stones of a building 

11 halberd ™ pa p 162, 1 13 

13, 14 spiritual weapon, z r lioly eonvoisation 
It conversion, change fioin a condition of unbelief to that of 
lHdH*Mng the tiue religion 

22 prelate, bishop Isaac only uses the word out of lespcet, foi 
the Friai is of c*ouis<‘ not a bishop 

2b ^substance, wealth 

27 Promise, ? e thc^ pionnsc^ of God to Abiaham (and hence to all 
tlie flews) that hc^ should he blesscal Kce xii 3 

30 ruth, pdy 

32 retract vows, hicak promises 
P 161, 1 2 staff, wooden handle lustily, heavily 
() St Thomas, z Thonnis a Beekct, who, in conscHpirnee of his 
nmidei by the oulei of Hemy II (1170 \ i> ), was canonised 
hfxintid by the cdiuieh 

6, 7 an I gear, if I get to woik 
*mell, mcaldle 

5 tnaugre case, in s])ite of youi mm helmot> 

12 bestow a buffet, t;i\c^ a box on the ears 

13 loan Sc'e Inti odiu*tion 

22 felled, e<iiised to tall 

23 vantage, ad\antage 
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27 given smiter An ^illusion to Lamentations^ m 30. 

33* crestfallen, looking ashamed 

P. 165, 1 5 barter, exchange 

10 cast, kind. Ct p 7, 1 28. 

11 pyet, magpie 
15 apart, aside 

18 transcends, is excellent 

24 stall, I c his seat in th© Priory church. 

P. 166, 1. 7. *list, dcsiie, wish 

9 redemption, lansonn 

13 portion, shaic of worldly goods 

21 into Assyrian bondage, as slaves to th© Assyrians. See 2 Kings^ 
XV. 29 

27. deprive, take away from 
33 sendal, fine silk 

P. 167, 1. 6 yester-even, yesterday evening 
7 Icbabod (Hebrew), the gloiy is depaiitd See 1 
IV, 21 

10 *natlieless, nevertheless 

18. scouts, those who go foiwaid liom an aimy to spy out the 
movements and position ot the enemy 

19. Preceptory, a religious house of the Knights Templais 
23, bustons, leather leggings 

28 beshrew tbee, plague take you 

29 prostrations Eastern nations are m the h«ihit of tin owing 
themselves flat upon the earth oi bending very low m sign of ies}>ect 
to their superiors 

32 servant, ^ e me — the piiest 

33 grace, favour and mercy 
P 168, 1 2 comely, beautilul 

7 spoilers, robbei s 

8 the Assyrian, etc The Assyrians and Egyptians were both 
enemies of the J ew'-s in former times 

11 advise thee, consider 

14 covetous, desirous of wealth 

15 profusion, extravagance in spending 
gratify, satisty, please 

16 blinded, deceived 
pretexts, pretended excuses 

17 intimately, thoroughly 
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fcttt‘rs, i f prihou. 

‘is. Usurer See liitiiKluetieu 
r UJO, 1 5 mercliajidxses, g<)ods for bale 
7. doublets to, coatn foi* 

8 staves, sticks 

17. tatercessioUj pleading, begging for a favoui on behalf of 
another pel son, 

24 writiug'-tablets, a soil ot note-book, made ol snuill pieces of 
pirehment fastened togeihtn 

27. scruples Chnstians professed to think themselves polluted 
by touching -what harl been used by a Jew 
dispense, oveilook. 

31 phalanx, army. 

32 transfixed, pici ced. 

P 170, L 1 *enow, enough. 

10 proffers commodity, offers of service and money 

12, 13 IS of their . nought, belongs to t!ic set ot people who do 
nothing except in e\(jhang(‘ for something 
16 negotiating, arranging the business of 
18 ascetic rigour, stuct rules of fasting, poverty, cto. 

20 prodigal, wasteful 
indulgence, luxuiy 
24 bespeak, ask foi , gam 

27. conddential, private, conceined with piivatc matters. 

P 171, 1 6 confide, entrust, speak privately of 
16 seemly, piopcr 
18 reverend, respectful 

20 *fond, foolish 
Jangling, chattering 

21 popinjay, pariot 

27 imports us, is important tor us (^ e me, the Grand Master) 

3< ) speaks, desci ibes. 

P 172, 1 2 agitator, one who stirs up, oi excites, others to 
rebellion 

3 machinator, plotter 

impugn, speak evil of, struggle against 
21 doubles with, speaks deceitfully to 

V 173, I 4 Cistertian, belonging to an oidoi ot monks founded 
in 1<H)8 A i> at Citeaux, ikmi Di]on 

0 Armenian The yellow cap mentioned on p 10, 1 9, was 
similai to that worn loy Aimemaiib 
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12 interrogator, one wlio asks qiiestions 

25 religious professions, oideis ot monks 

26 purport, inoAining 

P 174, 1 2 sorceress, witch, one who woiks enchantments and 
piactises magic 

7 amend your misdoings, eoriect youi iaults 

10 in a sort, m one way 

hold to ransom, grant a lansom ioi. 

1 1 Given, written. 

32 sigils, ni 3 ^stei lous wi ittcn signs 

periapts, charms , articles hung loiind a personas neck to pre- 
serve him from haim or disease 

cahalistical, belonging to magic and mysteiy 

P 176, 1 5 matron, elderly woman 

12 so be it with, may desttuetion come upon 

14 spell and incantation, magic woids {spen)y the chanting 
{incanfation) of which produces miraculous eiiecls 

18 warrant, permit 

22 establishment, institution 

23 mansion, laige house oi dwelling 

dedicated, devoted, intended foi sacred pin poses 
26 connivance, permission which is unacknowledged by thc^ 
person granting it 

P. 176, I 2. to the, so as to cause the 
pollution, inteetion with evil 
15, 16 fondly besotted on, toolishly absoibed in 

19 emng, mistaken 

20 besotted, utterly stupid 

25 quean, girl — m a contemptuous sense 

26 enamoured, belonging to a ])eis<>n in 1()\( 

30, 31 flung enchantments over, eiichanttHl 
32 die the death, i e be killed 

P 177, 1 3 jurisdiction, place oi poisons o\ei whom sonuMnit' has 
authority 

24 tribunal, ludgmont seat, couit ot justice 
26 offences, cumes 

P 17S, 1 9 depressed, bent down 

18 mystic, possessing mysteiious powtns and haMng a hiddtm 
meaning 

symbol, I e the S pointtd cioss Sit p (>, 1 7 

21 superior, piiost oi monk of Iiiglu i ranL 
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33 Venite Bomino il^\TiN), <) eonus lot iis unto tho Loul 
l'h<* boginnint:: o^ l^'^ahn \o% 

1' 170. 1 iO Companions, ^ f tln^ onlinaty knights \vho had no 
hupornn i<ink 

2T aspire to Ks(|Uiros oi squires hope<l to become 
IntnHimdion 

30 infamous, nionstrouslv wicked 

31 sortileges, drawing lots —for tlu^ pin poses ot enchantment 
33 secular, no not ludonging to a leligious oi‘dei 

P. 180, L 10 associated Mmself, taktm as his coinpainom 
19 congregation, society, assembly 

27 Satan * dominion, the Kvii Spirit h<id gained pohsession 
30 backsliding, fault 

32 purify, make clean 
iniquity, guilt, sin 

33 instrument, t e Rebecca, the ot his fault 

P 181, L 1* wellnigli, veiy nearly 

4 sum and "bearing thereof, the total anmunt and nuMiung ot it 

14 cMvalrous, knightly 

17 evidence, ae<‘ouut given by a witiu'ss in a tnal oi legal pio- 
oeeding. 

19 studied, took pains, endeaiouied 
21 infer, imply 

22* alienation of mind, mtulnc'ss 

2.1 contrition, soiiow foi sin, repentance 

30 irregular, not aeeoiding to the ieyulations^ oi rules [ot the 
Ox del ] 

P 182, 1 1 conversation, behaviour 
7 license of speech, leave to apeak 

1 5 Avoid thee* Sathanas, begone, Ratan. The ( ^ rand W astei speaks 
thus, hoping to diivo away the Evil Rpuit 

19 conjure, entieat, <ind appeal to some higliei power to aid niy 
“ulr Oiity 

24 impeached, attacked, accused 

2() Christendom, all Chiistian peoples and eountiies 

29 achievements, deeds ot valoiu 

30 cometh of, is caused by 

31 worship, woith, goodiu^ss 

32 aught to witness, anything to say, or relate 

P 183, 1 7 bar, limit within which are the judges, etc , who 
coiidiK t a ti lal 

9 testimony, witness 
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12 *sore, serious, heavy 
20 ill hap, bad fortune* 

22 operated hmdly, had any the less good effect. 

24 tampering, meddling 

25 tnnketing, playing 

26 sons of mischief, % e, J ews 

27 unguent, ointment 

P 184, 1 2 characters, written letters 
3, 4 stood apothecary, been the doctoi 
6. tongues, languages. 

7 The Lion conquered See Eevelatton^ v 5 

9 convert into hlasphemy, turn into wickedness. 

11 ingredients, elements of which a substance is composed. 

12 medicmers, people learned in the use of medicine 

13 harher Baibers formeily acted as surgeons and doctora 
avouched, confessed 

15 savoured, tasted 
camphire, camphor 

17 research, examination, enqmry. 

32 wont, custom 

daughters, women 
P 185, 1 10 handled, tieated. 

11 disrobed, undressed 

12 grooms, fellows 

15 elders, chiefs 

16 Ill-fated, unfortunate 

18 hashfulness, shyness 
contended, struggled, was mingled. 

29 lamentations, utterances of grief 
P 186, 1 6 disengaged itself, came avay. 

7 stanched, stopped 

10 legend, stoiy 

15 extracted, drawn out 

28 suffrages, votes, or opinions 
32 invoke, call upon, ask for 

P 187. 1 4 Founder, ^ e God, whom both Jews and Gentiles 
worship 

8 vindicate, clear from guilt 

10 surmises, guesses, imaginations 

11 victim Boib-Guilbeit, the ti/}ant, was tin* iidim it the 
stones told about Rebecca were tiuc 
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16 afOrniauce, sajung that Bomethiiig %vaa so, had really happened 

17 protestations, deelarations bearing witness of tlu^ truth 
22 calumnious, lull ot wicked untinth, slanderous 

V 188, 1 2 convulsed, In ought into convulsions, twisted awry 
7. inscribed, wntion 
9 interpretation, explanation 

IL paxchment, substance used tor writing upon, before papei 
was iu%ented 

29 trial by combat 32 lay rest, p 189, 1 6 gage See 

Introduction 

P 189, 1 12, and }> 192, 1 19 * practice, wucked plotting 

ir> vessel of perdition, body which contains a soul doomed to^be 
lost 

20, 21. that repented of, such a lepentanco, oi giving up of sm, 
as no one can be sorry for 

24, 2o delivered Sinai Moses, who led the Jews out of Egypt, 
jc<*ei\eil the tables of the law tiom God on Mount Sinai m Arabia 
♦See xi\ 16 

29 unskilled, not clever enough 
P 190, 1 23 defamed, accused 
P 191,1 11 assign, appoint 
1 T) wagering, i isking 

l() approved, iiied and puned, expeiumecd. 

IS field fougbten, tight must take place 
19 divers, se\eial 
22 effectual, capable oi use 
2r> wbo can, i e that the de% il can 
array, clothe 
27 If bap, pinhiips 
P 192, 1 8 discomfited, deb'ated 

H chapter, assembly ot the chiefs oi iivinoipal poisons of an 
\ <)i inonastei^ 

engrossed, wiote in laige letteis 

18 attainted, act iis( d f()imall> 

22 disloyal, untaithtul, untiuc 

23 avouch, pio\c tin* tiuth of 
case, <Must' 

d6voir {l^hvi nch), duty S< Inti oductioin 
21 all sort, t \(‘i\ way sinUibh* to a knight 
23 appertain, ]>clong 
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27 piussaxLt, mighty 
allow of, p(‘t init 

P 193, 1 12 hire, lew.ud 
18 chaxity, kiudncHS. 

22 happy were fleet, I should lit‘ happy if mj limhs u sw dt 
2(> disposer, one who at ranges, oi dt‘eides 

30 if spirit, if the spnit comcM tiom h«MH*n, i*- a h**a\i‘nlN one 
33 life haste, lite m death fto nie] depends upon v<n«i speed 

P 194, 1 4 capul, rough, pool suit ot hois<* 

U fortuned, hapi)em‘d 
18 Insensihle, iinconacious 
22 solicitude, attentive care 

24 Benoni (Hkbrku), child of SOI low y^wv 18 

28 father m Israel, one ot the elnet peojih* ot the Jews 

31 Beltheshazzar, a Babylonish name giM‘u to D.uitel <lunng his 
captivity Boo Daniel, i 7 

33 wreak, work 

P 195, 1 1 comely favour, boaut> 

3, 4 gourd of Jonah, — which git^w iqi in oiu‘ dai and w itheiLtl iit 
one night Bee Jonah, iv G 
G encompassed, suiioundcd 
7 peradventure, peihaps 
15 promise See note on p 103, 1 27 
IG multlphed, added abiiinhintly 

18 witchcraft, piaotising nmgi<‘ as a w itch 
30 bondage, slaveiy, caiitiviti, 

33 *withal, wnth 

35 gird, wiap aiouiid 

P 196, 1 3 tidings, news, itpoit 

4 he, ? e Richaid 

5 his signet, i e a p.iiiei sign«*<l with the kinn s s« .il 
7 purposed, in tended 

9 compassion, pity 

eanle, banished peison, oiii‘ who isdmcnout tioiii Ins nitivo 
coiinti'^ 

19 event, isisue, i esiilt 

21 qualify, limit, oi altii, tin nu.uiiiigot 
P 197, 1 9 discourse, w.iv ot spe iking 

10 misery, .i mismable pi i son 

11 despair, a despaunn; p< isnn 

12 protracted, stntchiii out in line, niiidi to hm;'' 
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13. diabolical, devih&h* 

big’Otry, intolerance [in religion]. 

21. bucklered, protected, as if with a shield or buckler 
29 eternity, everlasting existence, time which has no end 
P 198, 1 1 most fain would I, I would most gladly, 

2. dotard, stupid old man, ^ e the Grand Master 

6 fantastic, ridiculous and imagmaiy. 

9 concurred, agreed 

10 assort, prove ceitain, make imblic declaration of 

14 trim their bark, weight their ship, t e act according to cir- 
cumstances 

10 make wind, cause oven a contrary wind to be useful, 

20 birthright, pi i\ ih^ge, or advantage, possessed by reason of birth. 
22 conviction, convinced opinion, 

26 handy, exchange 

32 respite, putting off for a iime, delay. 

P 199, 1 5 fanatical, full of absuid, exaggerated ideas and 
beliefs 

6, 7 had devolved, would have been given over 
11. roving, errant, wandering 

29 stipulations, conditions, terms [of a bargain, or treaty] 

P 200, 1. 1 doting penitent, feeble-minded foolish person con- 
fessing his sins 

ghostly father, piiest 

2. tricky confessional, place whore sins are confessed to a priest 
who often (according to Bois-Guilbeit) plays ti' icLa n^oxx, or deceives 
the penitent 

7 wielded, possessed and used 

11 state, position in life 

17 championed, being in possession of a champion 

19 on eqtual issue, with the chance of success equal on both sides 

27. tapestry Rebecca compares her fate to a piece of worked 
cloth (tapeaiTy), one side of which shows a pattern and colours 
ditlerent from the other side 

P 291, 1 4 forego, do without, give up 

8 Regent See Introduction 

13 requital, something given m exchange for another gift* 

16 counterbalance, weigh as a consideration against 

20 recommends, teaches 

24 magnanimity, greatness of soul, generosity 
barter, exchange of goods 
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26 impose, force conditions upon 
31 spHeres, positions, combinations of circumstances 
ample, wide, large* 

33 Comrade, Prince of Tyre, one of the leaders in the Third 
Crusade (1189-93). 

P 202, 1 4* contemn, despise 
6 Mount Carmel, in the south of Palestine 
21 crest, ^ e pride. 

24 degrade, bring into disgrace 

P. 203, 1 3 sustain, endure the thought of 

5 conversed, had to do 

16. daughter of Jacob, % e Jewess 

26 conversant with, accustomed to use 

ingot, a mass of steel or gold not yet coined. 

29 bankrupt, ruined, penniless 

30 spoken, described 

33 wrought marvels, did wonders, — sucli as the muacles of 
Moses See xiv , etc 

P 204,1 4 northern heathens The Templar was a Noi man by 
birth, and thus descended from the heathen Noithmcn, who came 
from Scandinavia and conqueied the poition of Gaul called Nor- 
mandy after them. 

8 yon besotted skeleton, that utterly foolish old man 

9 reluctance, regret 

19 fatality, evfl chance 

23 adamantine, made of adamant, the strongest metal or sub- 
stance that exists 

27 author, one who causes, oi bungs about 
30 conspired, agreed together 

P* 205, 1 1 shoal, % e crowd 

hrzngs the Nietos of the siege of Front-de-Boevf^s cattle 
to Pimce John at the Castle of Yo)k, wheie he gathering kts 
faction Then de Bracy appears and tells them that Bichard is %n 
England John forms a plot with Waldemar to attach Bi chard chs he 
passes thro^igh the forest^ and tiies in vain to get de Bracy to jom in it ] 

4 inflexible, unbending, unchanging 

13 religious house, convent, or monastery, wheio monks oi nuns 
live „ 

27 reconcile, make one friends with another. 

29 distinguished, described, named 
P 206, 1 3 e’ejr a hunter, any huntsman 
frequents, is accustomed to pass through 
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4, 5 partly seen, had some 'opportunity of seeing. 

6 an, if. 

22. pitcher, jug. 

0r4 Saxon, — because the Saxons were great drinkers of beer 

and wine. 

28. mall, baggage. 

32. afford, give. 

P 207, 1 6 1 trow, I think, imagine 

11. their harvest, t.e time for making plenty of plunder. 

reinforced, strengthened by additional forces. 

17 impediment, opposition 

25. rascaHle (Onn French), rascals 

P 208, 1 2. gamut, scale of musical notes. 

6 Valour and Folly, tea fool and a biavo knight. 

9 license, privilege of free action. 

13 shew . heels, run away 
17* sooth, truth 

Jangle, quarrel. 

24. brake, thicket 

28 morrlon, helmet, or steel cap, without a visor 

30, 31 Clerks of St Kicholas, t e. thieves See note on p 85, 

I 31 

P 209, 1 6 armourer, t e the maker of the helmet, who had 
made it strong enough to resist the arrows, 

7 close, , come to close quarters 

10 at fcOl career, at full speed 

11. splintered, broke into splinters 

19. St Edward St George See notes on p 158, 1 14, and 
p 83, 1. 25. 

20 invocation, exclamation, appeal to the saints. 

27 felon, treacherous, cruel. 

33 bear back, retieat 

P 210, 1 1 weaponed, armed with weapons 
17 hamstringing, cutting the thigh of. 
concerns, is important for 

P 211, 1 2 armourer, one who puts off and on the armour of a 
knight 

equerry, one who assists the knight to mount or dismount his 

horse 

7 griataled, beginning to turn grey 

14 father, z e Henry II , all of whose sons rebelled against him. 

x2 
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21* Hon, t e Biohard Coeiir-de-Lion 

24 prostrate carcasses, bodies of dead animals, — that have bo 
power of resistance. 

28 felony, eniel, wicked crime 

32, 33 behests disputed, commands must not be questioned. 

P 212, 1 1. sku l lcing, sneaking, treacherous 

8 tendered allegiance, promised to obey him as their sovereign. 

10 misdemeanours, faults, bad behaviour. 

15 liegemen, subjects ; those who are bound to obey. 

17. liege, sovereign. 

{Ivanhoe follows Richard prtvatdy^ and finds him hemg enter- 
tained hy the outlaios after his rescue Richard is for remaining 
and amusing himself ^ hut Ivanhoe permades him to go to the castle of 
Ooningsburgh ] 

24 erected, built 

P 213, 11 3, 4 held expedient, considered prudent 

8 representatives, peisons who stand foi, or represent, a large 
number of individuals of the same class 

9 adjacent, iy^ng near togethei. 

16 sewer, servant who waits at the table and selves wine in great 
houses 

22. excavated, dug out 

23 buttress, thick wall places! outside and leaning against the 
mam wall of a building to strengthen and support it 
flambeaux (Fbench), lights, candles, torches 

28 soul-scat (Angbo-Sa^xon), sum of monev paid to piiests, so 
that they may pray for the soul of a dead pei son 

30 deceased, dead 

32 bier, stretcher upon which a dead body is earned 

P 214, 1 2 weal, welfaie, salvation 

7 oratory, i oom or chapel for prayer 

8 enlightened, gave light to 

11 wimple, a sort of veil oi hood dia\vn over the head and round 
the neck and chin, lea\^ng the face uncoveied, such as nuns still 
wear 

cypress, a sort of crape 

enhanced, set off, <idded to the appeazance of 

13 consistent, able to exist at the same time 

resignation, the acceptance of misfortune in a humble spirit 

26 want, be without 

P 215, 1 3 bedecking, decorating 

4\ paH, covering for a bier ^ 
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9, 10. deemed it proper, thought it well 
25. deposit therein, % e. give up, get nd of 

P 216, 11. 3, 4. Flantagenet, Anjou. Geoffrey JPlantagenet, Duke 
of Anjou, was the grandfather of Richard I., and founder of the 
greatness of his {fhe Angevni) family 

10. man-swom, promise-breaking 
^niddexing, worthless 

14 queiHing of dissension, putting an end to disputes and 
quarrelling. 

24 topic, subject [of conversation]. 

27. treat . union, consider a now marriage for her before that 
time 

29 cerements, cloths which wiap the body of a dead person 
I* 217, 1 18. cloven, cut in two 

22 flatlings, with its flat side ; not with the sharp point. 

30 Sacristan, man who has charge of the sacnaty or room m a 
church in which vestments and sacred vessels, etc , are kept 

P 218, 1 2. medicated, drugged so as to cause sleep. 

4 swathed, tied with linen bands 
12 oven, voiy much 

15 invigorated, strengthened 

16. totty, totteiing from the effects of drink. 

17. turnkey, gaoler who locks up {turns the key on) prisoners 
beside the staple, au'ay from the doorpost See note on 

p 68, 1. 6 

22 shackels, chains and fastenings 

2,3 emaciated, having become thin and wasted. 

27 corpse-hood, the white cloth that is bound round the head of 
a corpse 

28 quest, search. 

32 auspicious, favourable, full of good promise 
P 219, 1 7 Confessor, ^ e Edward the Confessor 

19 a truce upbraidings, leave off scolding 

20, 21 marvellous mortiflers of, wonderful destroyers of 
2*) abjure, swear to give up 

P 220, 1 17 die cast, z e as though a game of chance were to 
bt‘ played iii whioh dice are thiown {cast) 

20 wake, festival 

rural, belonging to the country, luatic 
P 221, 1 5 *trumpets, trunipeteis 

8 furniture, haines.s, tiappings, etc 

9 cap-k-pie (Old French), from head to foot 
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24. maMn^, being made. 

30 familiaxise, make acquainted. 

33 ffodfatlier, one who apeaks and acts for another person. 

P 222, 1. 14 devoir, duty as a herald, %.e to make proclamation 
about the combat, cf p 32, 1. 22. " 

16. oyess (Onn French), hear, listen. 

18. of free “blood, bom free. 

sustain the quarrel, fight on behalf qf 

19. allowed and allotted. Legal terms, meaning ‘ permitted and 
granted ’ 

20 appellant, the accused person, who a^ecds to the trial by 
combat to prove her innocence 

32 thee, thyself. 

P 223, 1 2 me, myself 
4 challenge, claim as a right. 

6 forms, the customs of such a trial, 
opportunity, — to help 

7 uttermost, utmost, longest 

11 Pagan, non-Christian person 
impeach, accuse 

12 shadows eastward, % e the sun sets. 

31 listed, enclosed within lists. 

P 224, 1 1 keep time, are aware of u hat is going on. 

3 destined, intended, 
consume, destroy, devour 

4 passage, journey. 

12 erase, cancel, rub out 

15 scutcheon, coat of arms A disgraceful deed in a knight is 
thought to bring, as it weie, a blot or statu on his cotit of arms 

28 attend, await 

P. 225, 1 6 sorcery, witchcraft 

8 pledge forfeited, claim of innocence to be given up, 

14 timely, coming just in time 

25 truthless, without truth 

29 Monseigneur (French), my lord — a title intended to add 
respect to the mention of the saint 

33 nameless, without well-known or honouiable name 
P 226, 1 6 purvey thee, provide yourself with 

8 bravade, boasting 
29 plight, bodily condition 
P 227, 1 1. commend, entrust. 
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10 . assumed, taken — ft'om the esquire. 

17> 18 faltes . chevaliers (Fbknch), do your duties, brave 
knights. 

21 Laisses aJler (Fbench), let (them) go. 

P 228, 1. 3 yield Mm, give himself up. 

13. pallid, pile 

14. unscatlaed, not harmed. 

18. flat . tua (Latik), may thy {% e. God’s) will be done. 

[Rtchmd had intended to act himself as JRehecca^s champion^ hid 
amoved too late^ having met with the Earl of Essex, tvho warned him 
of Jolui's designs Ajter the combat, he appears at the head of a 
body of soldii7*s, and arrests Albert de Malvotmn as a traitor for 
haring ronspiitd agaiiist htm with Prince JoJmi Jle gives BeaU’^ 
manoii the choice oj remaining as a guest in the Preceptory, which he 
now takes possession of for himself, or of departing in safety with h%s 
fmsona! followers Bcaumanoir chooses the latter alternative, and 
Pichaid punishes all the traitors except John, lohom he sends to hta 
mother imth a loanmig Athelstane gives up his pretensions to the 
hand of jRowena aitd retires into private life ] 

19. judicial, legal, for the purpose of giving judgment. 

23 tushed and pshawed, uttered exclamations of disgust and 
impatience 

26. djniasty, royal family. 

27. aversion, dislike 

28 undermined, diminished, left without foundation. 

P. 229, 1 4. dealt with, ^vorked upon 

8. nuptials, wedding 

9 most august of temples, most stately of churches. 

12 made acquainted, informed. 

14. solicited, entreated 

15 parley, conversation 

20 shrouded, wrapped 

24 propitiate, seek humbly for. 

26 visitant, visitor 

31 deference, respectful manner. 

P 230, 1 4 homage country, the way of shewing respect that 
is used in my country 

6 odds, risks 

14 transmit, convey, give 

18 Mohammed Boahdil The Moors or Arabs, who had become 
Mahometans, conquered Spam at the beginning of the 8th century, 
and now luled in that portion of Spam called Granada They were 
kind to the Jews Several of their kings were called Abu Abdallah 
(=:Boabdil) 
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20. for ... ransom, in return for tribute. 

30. abode, dwelling place, 

P. 231, 1. 7. breeding, education. 

9. indulge, grant. 

10. deign, be kind enough. 

30. casket, ornamental box or case. 

31. silver- chased, decorated with silver. 

P. 232, 1. 1. tendering, offering. 

3. consequence, value. 

7. toys, trifles. 

14. wean ... law, convert you from your mistaken religioo. 
P. 233, 1. 5. bark that wafts, ship that carries. 

6. under weigh, ready to sail. 



QUESTIONS, HINTS, AND SUBJECTS FOR 

ESSAYS. 


1. Make a list of the personages in Ivanhoe, dividing them into 
the following classes : (a) Royal persons, (6) Barons or j[andownei;a, 
(c) Knights, (d) Priests or monks, (e) Yeomen or outlaws, (/) ser- 
vants, slaves or lalwurers, (g) Miscellaneous, i.e. not included in' any 
of the other classes. 

2. What differences, if any, do you notice' between the relations 
of the different classes above named to each other, as described in 
Imnkoe, and the relations that exist at the present day? 

3. How arc Jews treated at present (c) in England, {&) in Ger- 
many, (c) in Russia ? 

4. Make a map of the different places mentioned in Ivanhoe, and 
trace in colour the routes taken by the various characters on their 
way to different points. 

5. What do you gather from the story about the ideas of Chivalry 
in regard to {a) conduct towards women, (&) good manners towards 
knights ? 

Which of the knights was the most perfect in these respects ? 
Can yoxi discover any point in which even he would differ from a 
“ gentleman ” of the present day? 

6. Make a diagram of the lists at Ashby, showing, by colour or 
otherwise, the position of the various spectators and combatants. 

7. Is there anything in the book that would lead you to thinx 
the writer was fond of or had a knowledge of horses or dogs ? 

8. What do you gather about the practice of Archery from this 
book ? Give instances from English or other history of well-known 
events, battles or murders, etc., in which bows and arrows were 
u.sed ? 

9. Make a drawing of a long-bow, a cross-bow, a lance, a partisan, 
a helmet with visor, a castle, a kmght on horseback, 

10. Give an account of the siege of Torquilstone, illustrating it 
with a diagram showing the movements of the persons concerned. 

11. Make a ballad, or doggerel verses, relating the events of the 
Toixrnamont at Ashby, using the words of the book, as far as 
possible, for the dialogue parts. 
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12. Make a list of any books or poems that you have read (in any 
language) in which single combats occur. Are any incidents in 
these similar to those described in Ivanhoe ? 

13. It will be found to add great interest to olass-work if certain 

portions are either learnt by heart for dramatic recitation or read 
in parts, the readers taking the positions indicated in the book. 
The vigour and swing of Scott’s sentences cause them to be readily 
fixed in the memory, and a repetition of prose passages is an 
excellent cure for the sing-song which a vast majority of children 
tend to use in repeating verse. The following portions may be thus 
utilised : , 

(1) The scene in the dining-hall at Bother wood, 

(2) The conversation between Wilfred and Rebecca during the 
siege. 

(3) - The dialogue between the King and the Hermit. 

(4) The Trial of Rebecca. 

14. Give some account, from your own observation, of the kind 
of language and phrases used (a) by the Jews, {&) by the clergy 
(monks, friars, etc.), (c) by the knights, (d) by th^e clown in ItfaJihoe, 
and state, if you can, whence Scott may have borrowed or derived 
hints for the language used. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY. 


1. The life of the author may be profitably read, either (a) 
Ijockhart’s Life of Scott, which, originally published in 1837-9, is 
still the standard biography, or one of the innumerable shorter 
accounts, such as (6) Scott, hy R. H. Hutton, in the “English Men 
of Letters Series ” (Macmillan, 3s. 6d. net). Scott’s work in literature 
was so much a part of himself that some acquaintance with the 
facts of ills life is helpful towards the understanding of his books. 

2. One of the best introductions for young readers to the ideas of 
Chivalry is Malory’s Morte d* Arthur. The Globe edition (Mac- 
millan, 4s. 6d.) contains an introductory essay on Chivalry. 

3. The actual history of the period may be studied in such 
detailed accounts as Mias K. Norgate’s John Lackland, Turner’s 
A nglo Saxone, or in the shorter “ period ” histories, such as 
Longmans’ Epochs, Black’s English History from original sources, 
Xutt’s English History from Gorttomporary Writers, etc. The. Jews, 
by J. K. Hosmer, in the “ Story of the Nations ” Series (Unwin, 
oa.), contains chapters on the me&aeval period. 

4. For Ivanhoe itself, farther information will be found in the 
Complete Text with author’s and editor’s introduction and notes 
(Macmillan, 3s. fid.) 

fi. Mrs. Armitagc’s Key to English Antiquities (Townsend, 
Sliefiield, 5s.) is an excellent introduction to the study of English 
topography and archaeology, and happens besides to deal with 
a great part of the Imnhoe district. 

6. Almost any collection of ballads contains specimens of the 
“ Robin Hood ” story, illustrative of Locksley and his feats. 

7. Pupils should bo able to borrow from the local or school library 
some solid book on Manners and Customs with good illustrations, 
.such as Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, with which Scott himself was 
w'cll acquainted. Hone’s Everyday Book, or, for costume alone, 
PIanch4’s Cyclopaedia and Dictionary of Costume (2 vola., 4to, 
i87fi), etc. 

8. Pupils should above all bo led to study the Antiquities of their 
own district or of any other that may be accessible. Scarcely a 
village church in England is without some hint of the past, some 
mediaeval tomb or inscription, the careful examination of which is 
better than much reading. Most noighboxirhoods moreover possess 
some vestige of a “ castle,” or, at worst, a local museum with 
specimen.s of ancient armour, clothing, or utensils, etc. 
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